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FOREWORD. 


Some explanation is needed for the depar- 
tures from my original plan as had been pro- 
posed in tlie SN^nopsis. Tlie acxrompanying 
comparative statement will indicate their 
nature and extent. The first lecture as it now 
stands, is an addition introduced to prepare 
the student for the modern theories. The 
modem theories of jurisprudence were the 
logical and historical issues of the older 
theories and a short running account of the pro- 
gress of jural thought in Europe from the days 
of the Ionic philosophers down to the ‘ Renais- 
sance ’ and ‘ the Reformation ’ is to my mind, 
an essential preliminary to a course of lectures 
on modern juristic theories. Lecture II (as it 
now stands) corresponds to the first lecture of 
the synopsis ; the only difference is that I have 
carried it to include the juristic contributions 
of Kant and Fichte which constitute the cul- 
mination of the rationalistic doctrine of ‘ Law 
of Nature ’ and mark the turning point of its 
career in the modern era. These contributions 
(of Kant and Fichte) were made in the early 
part of the 19th century, and so I have trans- 
posed into this lecture part of what I intended 
at first, (Le., in the synopsis) to include in the 
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next, Tt is to my mind an improvement in the 
direction of logical unity. Lecture III corres- 
ponds to Lectures II & IV of the synopsis 
taken together. Opinions may be divided as 
regards the propriety of discussing in the same 
lecture the metaphysical theories like those of 
Schelling and Hegel and the decidedly empi- 
rical (at least in comparison to the former) 
theories, for instance, of Hugo and Savigny. In 
fact, I myself had originally thought (as can 
be seen from my proposed arrangement in the 
synopsis) of dealing with the German Histori- 
cal School under the head of “ the Empirical 
theories ” after the Analytical School. But my 
present idea, after maturer consideration, 
is that there is greater affinity between 
the Hegelian Schools and the ‘ Historical ’ 
than between the latter and the Analytical. 
The former two were not only contem- 
poraneous in history but were born and 
nurtured in the same social atmosphere ; and 
they were both inspired by the same great 
“ Historical conception or idea ” — the idea of 
the ‘ historic ’ origin, growth and evolution of 
civil society and law. The Historical school 
had itself its metaphysical concepts, (e.g., of 
popular or national “ genius ” or ‘ spirit ’) which 
can be fully appreciated only by reference to 
the current Hegelian ideas. The fourth lecture 
corresponds to the third of the synopsis. It 
deals inter alia with the Austinian theory of 
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law, the criticisms that have been urged against 
it, and the arguments advanced by the Austini- 
ans to defend their position against these criti- 
cisms. The major portion of this lecture I had 
originally written for my address (which was 
however, left undelivered) as the chairman of 
the Board of Lecturers in Jurisprudence at the 
University College of l^aw to the law students 
of Bengal and my stout adherence to and sup- 
port therein of the Austinian theory is explained 
by the view (which I have come to entertain 
as a result of my fairly long experience as a 
law-lecturer) that the students should first of 
all be taught thorougly to understand and 
appreciate the good and strong points of the 
system elaborated in their text-book (i ) before 
they are encouraged to criticise it. In fact, I 
have adopted that plan throughout these 
lectdres, laying out in the clearest possible light, 
the strong points of every juristic theory as it 
came up for discussion,* and reserving all 
criticisms till all the theories have been pre- 
sented with their unities and differences sharply 
and distinctly brought out and developed. 

Lectures V, VI and IX (of the synopsis) — 
at least the bulk of the topics referred to therein 
— have been amalgamated into one as the fifth 
lecture which is now headed as “ General 
Gbservatioiis — riic Organic Conception.” This 
course has been adopted for a variety of 


(i) Holland’i> Jurisprudence. (Holland is an Austinian.) 
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reasons. The contents of Lectures V and IX 
of the synopsis are so closely related to each 
other that I did not desire to keep them apart 
as was originally proposed. Then again, the 
Organic conception of society and the Organic 
theory of law represent the first stage of the 
great movement in the world of thought vvhich 
I have described as the * Sociological Tendency.’ 
The movement ov'ertook and carried all schools 
and theories (philosophical as well as scientific) 
along with it, and the Organic idea or 
conception was, in the initial stages of the 
movement, accepted as the common tenet or 
postulate of almost every juristic and societary 
speculation. So instead of di voiding the discus- 
sion and treatment of the Organic theory of 
law as respectively handled by the philosophic 
and the scientific schools into separate lectures, 
I liave put them side by side within one : there- 
by presenting a fairly compact picture of the 
whole social and juristic: atmosphere of that 
period of transition. Part II dealing with the 
‘ Sociological Tendency ’ is thus disposed of in 
one lecture alone. 

I have taken a somewhat bold step in 
transferring the ‘Social Philosophical ’ schools 
from Part II (as proposed in the synopsis) to 
Part III whic'h deals with the sociological theor- 
ies, for it involves a departure from the current 
nomenclature. “ Sociological Jurisprudence ” 
and “Sociological Theories” are gradually 
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becoming terms of art ; but I think there is yet 
time to make an effort to prevent their acquir- 
ing (which to my mind, will be injurious to 
the science of law) a too restricted meaning. 
Jurists belonging to the recent ‘ social-philoso- 
phical ’ schools (Stain mler or Kohler for ex- 
amples) — are no less sociological than many 
of the positivistic camps. Instead of describing 
the former as “ Social-philosophical " jurists, 
(i.c., as philosophical jurists with a sociologi- 
cal tendency) I have decided to describe them 
as sociological jurists, and their theories as par- 
ticular species, («.e., philosophic-al) of the ‘ Socio- 
logical’ ; which is thus given a generic meaning 
and character. For the same reason, the recent 
off-shoots of the Analytical or Imperative 
theory (cf. the ‘ Theory of Norms,’ also the Neo- 
Austinian theory) and of the Historical theory 
(cf. the ‘ Comparative’ school and theory) which 
are all permeated by the sociological concep- 
tion or idea are now discussed under Part III 
instead of Part 11. So ray present Lectures 
VI, VII and VIII (corresponding respectively to 
Lecture X, VII and VIII of the synopsis — the 
two latter being transferred from Part II to 
Part III) have all been put under Part III. 
My ninth lecture, like the first, is an innova- 
tion — an addition necessitated by the new 
materials and thought accumulated in course 
of the preparation of these lectures after my 
synopsis had been submitted. 
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The last two Lectures (XI aad XII) of the 
synopsis have now been elaborated into foiir 
(X to XIII). All the juristic doctrines discussed 
seriatim in the previous lectures had now to be 
critically examined together ; first, with refer- 
ence to their bearing on some of the fundamen- 
tal and universal topics relating to the theory 
of law, and next, with reference to the help or 
guidance they offer in the practical fields of 
legislation and administration of justite. A 
recent movement (more recent in fact, than the 
sociological tendency itself) has been set on 
foot in the direction of the unification of 
theories and methods, (I have discussed it in 
detail in Lectures VIII & IX) and as I took care 
to point out in my introductory lecture, this 
unification is not only desirable in tlie interests 
of the juristic science, but is inevitable as soon 
as the schools come to have a wider and' more 
comprehensive view and outlook of the. scope, 
objects and methods of jurisprudence. 1 con- 
ceived it to be my duty to contribute my 
humble cjiiota in furtherance of this movement 
in these lectures on behalf of ray University. 
“ The Synthetic Method and Theory of J urispru- 
dence and the Synthetic Philosophy of Law ” 
(Lecture X) gives a general outline of what I 
take to be the right line of thought along 
which a complete unification of juristic theor- 
ies and methods may be brought about. It is 
lurther developed in the next two Lectures (}^ 
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&: ;XII) with reference to some topics of theori- 
tical jurisprudence, and in Lecture XIH in con- 
nexion with the practical problems of legisla- 
tioh and adjudication. Throughout in these 
Lectures (X to XIII) I have adhered to the 
method of ‘ constructive criticism ’ — the sifting of 
the truths (and elimination of the errors of one- 
sidedriess) of the existing theories and utilising 
them for the constructi ve work of synthesiser 
unification of tlie maturest results hitherto 
achieved by up-to-date science as well as philo- 
sophy of law. 

In this connexion, I have got only one 
more observation to make. It was pointed out 
to me as a defect by a very high authority that 
my synopsis did not contain any reference to 
Hindu jurisprudence. My first impulse natural- 
ly was to find some excuse in the fact that 
Hindu Jurisprudence is not ‘modern.’ J3ut 1 
at once realised the force of the remark in view 
of the fact that Hindu juristic theories had 
in fact passed through almost all the phases 
which characterised the various stages of the 
juristic history of Europe and Anglo-America 
since the dawn of civilisation ; and moreover 
had reached in its most developed form a syn- 
thesis which has not yet been attained in the 
T^odern world. I accordingly promised to add a 
lecture to remedy the defect. Need 1 say that 
the synthesis I have proposed in my last four 
lintures has really been nothing but the adap- 
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tation of the synthetic philosophy and juris- 
prudence of the Hindus to modern conditions ? 
This is the only way in which I found it pos- 
sible, within the limited time and space at my 
disposal, to redeem my promise and this accord- 
ingly constitutes the most important addition 
to the programme laid out in the synopsis. 
The comparative study of Hindu legal philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence in all its phases in the 
light of the modern juristic theories is a fasci- 
nating subject for juristic research, and is fur- 
ther, bound to be immensely useful in the prac- 
tical field of legal reform which is now-a-days 
so much in demand all over the civilised world. 
But it is a vast subject, more comprehensive 
and arduous than even the whole course of my 
lectures, and I trust it may be selected as a 
future subject of the Tagore lectures and under- 
taken by some worthier devotee (tlian myself) 
alike of Hindu and the modern social and legal 
philosophies ; or better still, considering that 
the subject is capable of infinite expansion and 
research, a more permanent chair or institution 
may be founded under suitable conditions to 
promote its cidture. 
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Compayative statement of the arrangement and subjects 
(as proposed) in the synopsis and {as executed) in the 
manuscript. 

Synopsis,, Mamisckipt. 


Part 1 . — Tke Individulistic Theories — 
Lecture I. — The Philosophical Theories 
of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

i, II.— -The Philosophical Theories 

of the igth century. 

,, in. — The Kmpirical Theories 

(I) — The Analytical or 
Expositary Theory and 
School. 

„ IV.— The Empirical Theories (H) 
The Historical Theory 
and School. 

Par I II. — The Sociological Tendency — 
Lecture V. — Historical and General 
Retrospect. 

,, VI. — Evolution of the F^hiloso- 

phical Theorie.s under the 
Sociolo^jical Tendency 
(I) The (idealistic) Or- 
ganic Theory and School. 
Vll.-do. ( 11 ) the Social Philo- 
sophical Theories and 
Schools. 

„ VI 11 . — Evolution of the Empiri- 

• cal, /.<?., Analytical and 

Historical Theories un- 
der the Sociological Ten- 
dency— Intermingling of 
Methods and Variega- 
tion of Theories, Schools 
and Interpretations. ’ 

Part \{\.—The Sociological Theories — 
Lecture IX. — Sociological Jurisprud- 
ence. General Principles. 

„ X. — The different Theories of 
Sociological Jurisprud- 
ence as representing 
gradually developing 
stages of Sociological 
thought. 

Part IV.— 

Lecture XI. — Some fundamental to- 
pics of Jurisprudence 
considered from the 
points of view of vari- 
ous theories & schools 


Lecture I. — Preliminary Observations and 
Retrospect of the Theories 
of Jurisprudence in Europe 
down to the dawn of the 
modern era. 

Part I. — The Individualistic Theories- 

Lecture II. The Philo.soplii4:al Theories 
(of the 17th, 18th, and early 
19th centuries) of Modern 
Jurisprudence. 

III. -The Modern Theories of 
jurisprudence in the 1st 
half of the 19th Century 
(i) — Philosophical Theo- 
ries ; the Historical Con- 
ception. 

IV — The Empirical Theories of 
the 1st half of the 19th 
lenUiry — the Analytical 

Theory. 

Part II. — The Sociological Tendency — 

Lecture V. — General Observations — the 
Organic Conception. 

Part III. — The Sociological Theories — 

Lecture VI.— The Sociological Theories of 
Jurisprudence (the Scientific 
Theories). 

,, VII.— Evolution of the Philosophi- 
cal Theories under the in- 
fluence of the Sociological 
Tendency— the Social Phi- 
losophical Theories and 
Schools. 

„ VIJI. — The Sociological Tenden- 
cy in its present juridical 
ferment ; Intermingling of 
Methods and Variegation 
of Theories, Schools and 
Interpretations. 

,, IX.— Recrudescence of Idealism 

in recent Juristic Theories 
‘*thc Return to Kant'’ 
(rather Fichte). 

Part IV. — The Synthesis of Methods and 
Theories in general and 
•with regard to some fun* 
damental topics — 

Lecture X. — The Synthetic Method and 
Theory of jurisprudence 
and the Synthetic Philo- 
sophy of Law. 
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Synopsis. 

Pari' V .^Theories on the making and the 
application of Law . — 

Lecture Xll.— Legislation and Adminis* 
tration of Justice. Legal 
Hermeneutics. 


Manuscript, 

Lecture XI. — The Modern Theories of 
jurisprudence and their 
relation to the Synthetic 
Philosophy and Theory of 
Law. 

„ XII — Juristic Theories regarding 
the Sources and Division 
of Laws and Rights exa- 
mined from the point of 
view of Synthetic Legal 
Philosophy and Jurispru- 
dence, 

Pari — The Bearing of the Modern 

Theories of furisprudence 
{including the Synthetic 
Theory) on the practical 
Making, Interpretation 
and Application of Law. 
lecture XIII.— Legislation and Adminis- 
tration of Justice. Legal 
Hermeneutics. 



INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

In selecting the subject for this year’s uuiity of the 
Tagore Law Lectures, the Faculty of Law of 
the University of Calcutta have further deve- 
loped the new tendency, first noticed a year 
ago, of encouraging the study of the science 
and philosophy of Law along with that of Law 
itself. In this, our University has happily 
followed the lead of the United States in 
America, where a band of the most eminent 
lawyers and jurists have formed themselves 
into an association for the furtherance of 
scientific learning, and the standard works of 
the Continental masters of juristic thought of 
all schools are being translated into English in 
order to make them accessible to the American 
students. The earlier method of imparting 
practical training in Law, adopted in the law 
schools at Harvard and elsewhere, has not 
indeed been abandoned — and its unprecedented 
success in the direction of the object for which 
it was adopted is well known — but it has been 
supplemented by an increased regard for the 
fundamental principles of the general science, 
and a proper appreciation of the fact that 
simple one-sided attention to Law and its 
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practice without a solid ground-work in Juris- 
prudence can produce only lawyers and no 
jurists, and that a mere successful practitioner 
in the law courts is not always an adept in 
guiding the society when the latter is called 
upon to adjust itself to new situations like 
those which the social upheaval of modern 
times has created. The practical instincts of 
the English and American peoples and lawyers 
had ever failed to see eye to eye with the more 
idealised forms of thought and reasoning of the 
Continental jurists, and this has been the (diief 
reason why in England and America, and 
naturally also in the Anglo-Indian Universities, 
Jurisprudence has hitherto been studied in a 
limited form, as taught by the Analytical 
School, and the views of the other schools, and 
especially of the Philosophical School, have 
been only looked into, in the advanced courses, 
more as a matter. of curiosity, and with a smile 
of pity, than in a spirit of research. The legal 
scholars of America of the present day have 
now changed that attitude into one of respect, 
and the result has been a rapprochement of the 
different schools in America, as in France and 
Germany, and the rise of the new unified school 
of Sociological Jurisprudence, for the better and 
more effective solution of the serious social and 
legal problems which can no longer be disposed 
of or temporised by the superficial and prag- 
matic treatment hitherto dealt out by practical 
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lawyers, legislators, and judges. India also 
can not help sharing in these problems of the 
civilised world and it is but meet and proper 
that the study of the fundamental principles of 
Jurisprudence, from the points of view of all 
the schools, should receive the same impetus 
and encouragement from the premier University 
of India as it is receiving in the continent of 
Europe and in the United States. 

Social and legal phenomena make their 
appearance and develop themselves spont- 
aneously in societies long before they are 
studied by man with a view to build up a 
science. The social forces at first work out 
their natural results without any intelligent 
human guidance. It is only in a comparatively 
civilised stage of social life that the thouglitful 
section of the people begin to study these 
phenomena, note their coinc idences and eccen- 
tricities, and find out their causes and modes of 
development and formulate them as a science. 
The knowledge thus acquired is next utilised 
by turning it to the useful purpose of modifying 
the operation of these natural forces so as to 
suit social necessities and conveniences and to 
promote social advancement. The study of 
phenomena and their laws confers knowledge, 
and along with it power, and the votary of 
science who begins as a servant or student ends 
as a master to control and rule. In the domain 
of the physical sciences man’s mastery over 
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nature acquired through systematised know- 
ledge has been amply demonstrated, but the 
truth obtains everywhere, in the domain of the 
social and legal sciences as well as in the 
physical. Science everywhere leads to art : 
from the knowledge of what is we inevitably 
come to the knowledge of what should be and 
also how the desirable is to be accomplished. 

Turning from the appropriateness and 
utility of the subject of these lectures, let us 
now specify its scope and boundaries. Modern 
Jurisprudence may be said to have taken its 
birth in the 17th century. It is true that many 
of the ideas prevalent in the time of Grotius 
and Hobbes have now been fully outgrown ; 
but, for the full appreciation of the juristic 
theories and principles of the present age, it is 
necessary to go back to the period of the 
publicists, who in the wake of the Reformation 
and the liberation of individual conscience, 
released human reason from the bondage of 
medievalism and set up the ‘ natural ’ rights of 
individual against the ‘ divine ’ right of the 
State. The older Jurisprudence of Greece and 
Rome, along with the other products of the 
classical civilisation of the ancients, had been 
smothered and killed during the Dark Ages, 
and substituted by a mystic and religious 
system of philosophy, morals, and law having 
as its sole source and authority the Catholic 
Church which proposed to monopolise all the 
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powers and functions not only of the spiritual 
head and authority but also of the secular 
government. Human individuality was crushed 
down to its lowest level, and the rule of the 
Church, even at its best, was the height of 
benevolent despotism. The Reformation freed 
the individual from this despotism of the 
Roman Church, set up against it the secular 
State as the civil authority ordained by God 
to rule over men, and freed the German races 
from the universal bondage of Roman and 
Canon Law for development along national 
lines. It thus prepared the way for the next 
movement, viz., that for the civil liberty of the 
individual against the secular State, whicli 
marks, as I said before, the birth of modern 
Jurisprudence. 

The evolution of modern Jurisprudence 
thus ’traced from its roots, as they lie buried in 
the dark obscurity of the Middle Ages, curiously 
presents to the enquirer all the successive stages 
of thought, viz, theological, metaphysical, and 
positive, into which Comte classified the 
evolution of all human conceptions. Comte, 
however, had failed to notice another stage, a 
still more recent one, viz, the stage of unifica- 
tion, where the theological, metaphysical, and 
positive elements are combined in a wider 
comprehensive conception which reminds us of 
Hegel’s dialectic synthesis of the two opposites 
in the successive evolution of the absolute. We 


Evolution of 
juristic 
theories and 
ideas. Some 
interesting 
features. 
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also observe that in the progress of juristic 
ideas, as in other social phenomena, history 
moves in cycles ; and the advance of thought 
proceeds, not in one continuous flow in one and 
the same direction, but by way of oscillation, 
forwards and backwards, up and down, making 
progress while it oscillates, enriched by the 
experiences of the past. The Theological 
Jurisprudence of the Middle Ages was succeeded 
by the Philosophical Jurisprudence of the Law 
of Nature, Formal, and Metaphysical schools 
of the 17th, 1 8th and 19th centuries ; and these, 
in their turn, were superseded by the Analytical, 
Historical, and Positivist Schools witli material- 
istic ideas The successive changes were not, as 
we shall see hereafter, one smooth and easy 
development, but had a zig-zag course resulting 
from the action and re-action of opposite forces 
and ideas. What strikes us, however, as most 
noteworthy at the present age, is the return, 
though in a partial; modified, and cluistened 
form, of the religious (cf. Stahl) as well as the 
j>hilosophical or metaphysical (cf. Kohler) ideas 
and elements in Jurisprudence, and their merger, 
along with the materialistic or empirical ideas 
and elements, in the broader unified Jurispru- 
dence of the 20th century which has already 
taken shape under the name and stjde of 
Sociological .1 urisprudence. The ‘ Imperative 
idea ’ of the Analytical jurists with their sure 
reliance on the efficacy of conscious law making. 
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was superseded by the fatalistic doctrines of 
the Historical and the early Positivistic Schools, 
but has again reappeared in a finer form in 
Wundt and Ihering. Even the long exploded 
“ Law of Nature ” has returned in a modified 
form in Stammler. Nothing is more interesting 
than to study these spiral movements which 
progress in all directions while turning round 
and round. 

ft is also interesting to note the local, 
lacial, and historical conditions under which 
each of the modern theories of Jurisprudence 
appeared and flourished. The theories of the 
Law of Nature Schools and the Formal School 
took their shape first in Germany as offshoots 
of the Protestant rebellion started there under 
leadership of Luther against the autocracy of 
the Catholic Church. The dominant notes of 
the English, French, and German schools since 
the French Revolution are coloured respectively 
by the ideals of ‘ utility,’ ‘individual right and 
liberty,’ and ‘power and culture,’ quite in 
consonance with their respective national 
characteristics ; and the difference between the 
English and German Historical Schools — the 
former with their leaning towards the Analy- 
tical, and the latter towhrds the Philosophical 
modes of thought, is explained by their respec- 
tive local propinquity, at their birth, with the 
schools which had predominated in these two 
countries. 


Their loral, 
racial and 
hLstorical 
conditions 
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What is however most interesting and 
instructive is the lesson taught by the recent 
intermingling and amalgamation of the schools 
effected by the rise of Sociological Jurispru- 
dence. It teaches us that the old differentiation 
of the theories and schools was only tentative, 
— pending the full disclosure to all parties of 
the whole nature of Law — the result of only 
partial truths found out by each set of investi- 
gators, who, without recognising the incom- 
plete character of their own conclusions, and 
the element of truth in others, blindly fought 
with each other like those who disputed over 
the colour of the shield, looking at it from 
opposite sides. The study of the modern 
theories of Jurisprudence will bring home to us 
that their respective views, however apparently 
different from and even antagonistic to each 
other, are really, like the colours of the rainbow, 
partial manifestations of the whole truth which 
is not identifiable with any one of them, 
taken singly, but cosists in their synthesis. 
As in the story in the Upanishads, the 
Schools, like the blind men, have hitherto 
touched and felt only different parts of the 
elephant’s body and their disputes over the 
character of the subject can only be satisfac- 
torily solved in the same way, i.e by the 
knowledge of the entirety. The movement to- 
wards synthesis of views and ideas has already 
begun with the rise of the comparative method, 
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and we are now about to enter a stage in the 
history of Jurisprudence, when all talk about 
the theories or schools and their differences, 
will only be a matter more or less, of historical 
interest. 

The task of classification of the modern Classification 
theories and schools of Jurisprudence in the oieorVes hts 
way most suited for their methodical study 
is by no means easy. This is due to the diffi- 
culty of selecting the proper pr’nciple or 
standard of classification, regarding which 
the jurists are not at all agreed with each other. 

1 shall not confuse you with an exhaustive 
enumeration of the various classifications 
suggested by the different jurists and authors, 
but shall give you only one typical classification 
suggested in the footnote at page 12 of the 
American translation of Gareis’ ‘Science of 
Law,’ which forms the first volume of the 
“ Legal Philosophy Series,.” and make my illustration, 
observations thereon to justify the somewhat 
different classification that I choose to adopt 
in these lectures. The classification arises out 
of the different views of the schools regarding 
the conception of the Law. It first of all 
divides the theories or schools under two main 
heads or classes, viz., I. The Material Concep- 
tion of Law — and II. The Ideal Conception. 

Under the first head come three of the modern 
theories or schools, {a) the Imperative or 
Analytical, (6) the Historical, and (c) the 
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Sociological ; and under the second class are 
placed (fit) the Dogmatic, (&) the Rational, and 
(c) the Metaphysical theories or schools. The 
learned writer next summarises the various 
conceptions of Law entertained by the different 
schools in this manner ; I (a ) — Law is something 
commanded by the State (type- Austin) ; I (6) - 
Law is an unconscious development, like lan- 
guage (type — ^Savigny) ; 1(c) — Law is a complex 
of social evolution and social elements (type - 
Post) ; 11 (a) — Law proceeds from a higher 
authority than the State (type — Augustine) ; 
11 (h ) — The basis of Law is reason (type — 
Cicero) ; II (c) — It discovers the unmistakeable 
foundations of Law in transcendental reality 
(type — Kant). This classification, first of all, 
takes us beyond the modern theories and schools 
by including jurists and thinkers like Cicero and 
Augustine. Except so far as it divides the tlieories 
into the naturalistic and idealistic sections, the 
classification is hardly scientific or logical; for 
though strict division by dichotomy can hardly 
be applied with rigor in the arrangement of the 
complex array of juristic ideas and conceptions 
comprising all possible shades of views running 
into each other, it offers hardly any intelligible 
basis on which the subdivisions under each 
main head can be adjusted and fixed in our 
mind except by the effort of memory. It has 
the further defect of extremely limiting the 
Sociological theory or school which has grown 
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enormously in recent years and is still growing, 
to its positivist type, by placing it within the 
material or empirical camp. It also ignores the 
latest developments of the Philosophical theo- 
ries, introduced by the Social Philosophical 
jurists of the Neo-Kantian and the Neo- 
Hegelian schools who have fully outgrown the 
dogmatic, rationalistic, and metaphysical stages 
of idealism. The exact position held by these 
philosophical jurists is that of evolutionary 
pantheism and realistic idealism ; their method 
is no longer one of pure deductive reasoning, 
and tliey have descended to the actualities of 
life, with a view to their critical examination, 
evaluation, and improvement, by some 
touchstone of right and justice which is no 
longer transcendental. The scheme moreover 
has no place for the Organic and the Psycho- 
logical theories and schools. The idea of Law 
as an unconscious product of social evolution 
or forces is not (.characteristic of one theory 
or school alone {e.g. the Historical), as the 
scheme suggests, and the conception of Law as 
a product of the command of the State is also 
partially accepted by some modern theories 
and schools other than the Analytical. 

F or a rational appreciation of all the typical The correct 
modern theories of Jurisprudence, we should classification, 
be able to detect several fundamental principles 
or standards, each dividing the schools and their 
theories into two opposite groups, so that the 
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cross divisions thus arrived at, may help us to 
locate each particular jurist of note exactly at 
his proper position among the Schools and the 
Schools themselves with respect to their 
respective attitudes towards each of the selected 
principles or standards. This is like fixing a spot 
in space, by taking its bearings from several 
fixed points ; we have to ascertain the plane, the 
direction, and the distance, and to do this we 
must at least have three standards or co- 
ordinates. Three such fundamental principles or 
standards of division, each made up of a pair of 
opposites, are now prominent in Jurisprudence 
— (i) the idealistic or philosophical, and the 
natural, materialistic, or empirical standpoints ; 
(2) the Analytical and the Historical methods ; 
and (3) the Individualistic and Sociological 
tendencies. 

I shall now try to give you a rough and 
general idea of these standards. The philosophi- 
cal or idealistic standpoint is that in which the 
legal philosopher proceeds to examine and test 
legal and social systems with reference to some 
fundamental principle of right and justice as 
the ideal. This ideal is regarded as ingrained 
in human reason or nature and as gradually 
realising itself through successive and more or 
less imperfect stages of manifestation in the 
individual and society, in the shape of legal and 
social institutions, needs, sentiments, and 
aspirations. It constitutes the foundation of 
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all legal and social order and rules, as well as 
the ideal, which is never fully realised in life, 
and which ever stands till the end, as the 
ultimate goal and test for their further improve- 
ment and development in the right direction. 
As a corollary to this standpoint, the Philoso- 
phical School is critical in its attitude, and 
often suggests lines of improvement of the law ; 
for which it is sometimes called the Ethical 
School, and its juristic productions are often 
decried as belonging not properlj' to Juris- 
prudence but to the Art of Legislation. It is 
however a mistake to mix up the fundamental 
position with one of its consequences, and miss 
the real character of the philosophical stand- 
point as a standard of division. It studies Law 
primarily as it is, with reference to its founda- 
tion and ideals, and only secondarily as it 
should be ; its real character is marked by its 
inner standpoint resting in the absolute and 
its direction from the ideal within to its 
expression or realisation outside. The empiri- 
cal or natural standpoint on the other- 
hand adopts that of the physical or natural 
sciences, resting on the outer phenomena, f.e., 
on the manifested legal and social facts as 
collated by direct observation and history, and 
proceeds by the methods of inductive science 
to gather the laws underlying and governing 
them. The direction of movement is here, as 
opposed to that of the Philosophical School, 
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from the external variety to the inner or 
underlying unity. The Individualistic 
tendency looks upon the individual as the 
centre in whose interest the Society, the State 
and all legal and social rules exist and work, 
and values social institutions and legal 
systems only as they affect the individual with 
regard to his liberty or utility. The Sociolo- 
gical tendency transfers the centre of study 
from the. individual to the Society, and puts 
the Society as a whole, where the individualist 
would place tlic individual. The Analytical 
method is limited to the analysis of present 
conditions, /.c., of the mature and civilised 
legal institutions and systems, and its conclu- 
sions accurately represent the characteristics of 
such systems. It includes comparative study 
of the matured and civilised contemporary 
systems of Law, but does not care to observe 
the earlier and less advanced systems, or to 
watch the progress of legal ideas from their 
infancy to the present state of maturity. 
Herein lies its contrast with the Historical 
method. The Ethnological and Anthropological 
methods of study, now regarded as branches 
of the Comparative method, are naturally not 
cherished by the purely Analytical jurist, but 
they have now become valuable weapons for 
the researches of the Historical School. 

You are now in a position to make a 
closer scrutiny of the classification of the 
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theories and Schools as given in Garies’ book; 
The Imperative idea of Law is ordinarily 
entertained by the Analytical School, whose 
empirical enquiry is limited only to the 
matured legal systems of civilised countries 
where the fully organised State absorbs all 
forces and functions of the Society for securing 
its peace, security, and advancement, and 
where legislation is the primary form of law- 
making. The Analytical jurist is naturally 
struck by the irresistible power of the govern- 
ment, the constant association, of law and 
legislation, and the enforcement of the law by 
sanctions meted out through the judicial and 
administrative maf'hinery and forces of the 
State. Those who do not care to carry their 
investigations behind the State, and to see 
underneath the command and will of the 
Sovereign or the legislator the working of 
independent social forces, are.content with the 
purely imperative idea of law and ascribe to 
the State a creative and arbitrary authority as 
the ultimate source of law. Tlie Sociological 
jurists of the Positive type have likewise their 
imperative idea of Law, derived from their 
analytical researches and studies, and a proper 
appreciation of its elements of force, sanction, 
and command, emanating from the State or the 
Sovereign, but they do not regard the State or 
the Sovereign as the arbitrary and ultimate 
source of Law, or its final authority, but as the 
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mouthpiece for tlie working of the social forces 
which express themselves as laws irresistibly 
through the official organs of the Society. A 
similar idea of Law is reached in another form 
by the modern Psychological branch of the 
Sociological Schools (c/. Wundt, Jellinek) and 
in yet another by the Formal branch of the 
Philosophical Schools, which separates Law of 
Nature and Positive Law as two independent 
systems and while placing the former on the 
a priori basis of reason, admits the efficacy of 
conscious will, of the State in the domain of 
the latter. I do not propose to try your 
patience at this stage with any detailed 
examination of the Imperative idea of Law or 
of the shades of difference in the views of the 
different schools which I have just noticed as 
some way or other subscribing to that idea ; 
but what I do wish to emphasise here is firstly, 
that the Imperative idea is not the charac- 
teristic of any single school which differentiates 
it from all the others, but is more or less shared 
by various schools, some philosophical, some 
empirical, some individualistic and some 
sociological ; and secondly, that the idea is 
really an ordinary outcome of the analytical 
method of enquiry, and was commonly reached 
by various schools whenever they confined 
their attention to the settled form of the law 
rather than to its spirit ; to its immediate source 
in the state organs rather than to the ultimate 
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spring in society from which it arises ; — or to 
the element of conscious and voluntary imposi- 
tion, attracted by this prominent characteristic 
of Law in the civilised states. The Historical Analysis of 
method of enquiry has, on the other hand, 
attached greater importance to the earlier 
conditions of society and law when law was 
less arbitrary or organised, and consequently 
the Historical School and the other schools 
which had taken their cue from the Historical, 
have always found it difficult to accept the 
Imperative idea. We thus see that the Impera- 
tive idea of Law is resolvable into the Analyti- 
cal method (which confines investigation to the 
matured legal systems) as its most important 
component, and the. Individualistic tendency, 
which discourages attempts to see behind the 
w'ill of the Sovereign the operation of social 
forces which cannot be attributed to any 
determinate human will except through the 
psychological idea of a “ group will.” It is there- 
fore certainly better that, instead of being 
regarded as forming an independent theory 
under a separate distinctive category, as if the 
Imperative view were a fundamental conception 
of law not resolvable into simpler elements, it 
should be located, by a more logical scheme of 
classification, as a product of the interaction of 
the Analytical method and the Individualistic 
tendency. Austin, Kant, and Jhering alike 
adapted themselves more or less to the Impera- 
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live view of Positive Law, but they certainly 
did not belong to the same school ; for the first 
was an empirical jurist of the Analytical and 
Individualistic type, the second was a Philoso- 
phical — Individualistic jurist, and the third 
was a Sociological jurist of the Analytical and 
Positivist (or rather, Psychological) type. 

Jurists should It is therefore a mistake to identify a 
by their Stan- school with some of the coiiclusions of a few 
fhanbytheir of its iiiost Celebrated exponents on certain 
conclusions. (^Qpicg of jurisprudence. A jurist is to be 

marked by the characteristics of the standpoint, 
method, and tendency with which he starts his 
studies and investigations, rather tlian by his 
r&ults and conclusions ; for the same conclu- 
sions may be reached by diverse ways, and two 
jurists widely different in their essential atti- 
tudes may be mistakenly taken to belong to 
the same group or school through a superficial 
similarity of their views. Hobbes and Kant 
alike subscribed to the doctrine of Law of 
Nature ; Savigny and Hegel equally rec'ognised 
that Law is found and not made , and yet no 
one with the slightest insight in Jurisprudence 
would hesitate to put them asunder as belong- 
ing to wholly opposite schools. Hobbes and 
Savigny were both empirical jurists, the first, 
of the Analytical, and the second of the Histori- 
cal type or school ; but Kant and Hegel were 
Philosophical jurists belonging respectively to 
the Formal and Metaphysical schools. The rise 
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of the modern Sociological Jurisprudencei in 
which all the shades of thought of the older 
schools have merged and received a fuller 
amplitude, requires us to be specially cautious 
in finding the proper place, inside the schools, 
of a jurist who combines opinions, tendencies, 
and modes of thought, which were formerly 
regarded as widely divergent if not altogether 
inconsistent with each other, and hence, by com- 
mon usage, taken as representing rival theories 
or schools of Jurisprudence. Technical mean- 
ings and connotations have now gathered round 
terms, primarily indicative of characteristic Confusion 
standpoints, tendencies, or methods, which may names, 
mislead and confuse the young student in his 
study of the theories or schools and their 
classification. The Historical school, for Examples, 
instance, pvimd facie means or should mean the 
school which proceeds, by way of historical 
research, to trace the origin and development of 
Society, State, and Law ; but by common 
usage, it has been identified, as Garies’ classifica- 
tion would indicate, with the class of jurists 
who hold that Law is found and not made : 
that, with an unconscious origin, it has a regular 
spontaneous and peaceful development, over 
which all arbitrary attempts of the human will 
at intelligent direction or modification against 
the national spirit, must be ineffectual. No 
doubt this has been due to the fact that the 
above had been the conclusion of the great 
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jurists like Hugo, Savigny and Puchta, who 
formed the National Historical School in the 
controversy over Legislation in Germany in the 
early 19th century, and who inaugurated the 
method of scientific historical research as the 
basis on which all superstructure of Jurispru- 
dence should be built up. The difficulty arises 
when we have to compare the positions of the 
English and the German Historical Schools. 
The former with their Analytical tendency will 
hardly go as far as the latter towards the 
doctrine of the absolute impotence of Legislation 
in the development of law ; but can we, for 
that reason, deny their claim to be classed 
inside the Historical group ? I have already 
named Hegel as an exponent of the idea that 
Law is not a product of the human will ; but 
he derives it not as a truth found from experi- 
ence or the data of history, but philosophically, 
as an innate and absolute idea, of which the 
historical institutions are but dialectic develop- 
ments realised in nature. Can we call Hegel a 
Historical jurist because of this superficial 
similarity of his conception of Law with that 
of the German Historical school ? 

Other class names of theories and schools, 
— e.g., the Analytical, and the — Formal, which 
have also acquired technical meanings, similarly 
mislead and confuse the novice and obstruct 
scientific classification. The danger is still 
greater with regard to the theories and schools 
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of more recent origin, where the class-name is 
applied loosely, sometimes in its original 
grammatical sense, and sometimes as a techni- 
t:al term of art. Take as example, the Organic 
or the Positive Theory or School. The first 
class name would at once recall to the mind of 
the student of Jurisprudence the names of 
Krause, Ahrens and Roder — the philosophical 
jurists, who taking their inspiration from the 
organic idea of Schelling, regarded the universe 
as an immense organism, and the social institu- 
tions of man, including Law, as the organic, 
and therefore harmonious developments of an 
absolute idea, along lines as fixed, regular, and 
independent of human will, as those of a tree 
growing from the seed. This is so because we 
give to the ” Organic Theory or School ” a 
technical meaning. But where should we place 
Puchta or Spencer ? They had as well their 
organic theories of Society, and Law and of 
their development ; but they were Naturalists 
or Realists, and did not belong to the Metaphy- 
sical camp, and it would wholly be a mistake 
to class them together with the other three as 
belonging to the Organic School ; ” for that 
would be ignoring their difference which is 
more fundamental than their similarity. The 
Positivist Theory or School of Jurisprudence 
is often identified with the Sociological {Vide 
Charmont), and is sometimes associated with 
the Imperative theory because of the common 
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idea of the esseotiality of force or constraint of 
the State behind Law. The “ Sociological 
theory or School ” is, liowever, a generic term, 
capable as pointed out before, of including 
many species and shades of thought which may 
be fundamentally different, though subscribing 
in common to the sociological tendency and 
the theory of force ; but the ‘ Positivist School’ 
is or ought to be, a technical term meant for a 
special class of Sociological Jurists representing, 
after Comte its founder, the earliest and 
absolutely empirical and mechanical phase of 
Sociological Jurisprudence. The ingredient of 
“causal will ” usually associated with the 
Imperative idea of the Analytical and Psycho- 
logical jurists is wanting in it. The force 
behind Law is regarded by the positivist as 
blind, mechanical, or natural, rather than as 
psychic. 

I have now sufficiently dilated upon the 
necessity of basing our classification of the 
Theories or Schools of Jurisprudence upon funda- 
mental principles independantly of class-names 
with or without technical meanings. It is not, 
however, sufficient simply to select and to fix 
them as standards of division, for the principles 
themselves, as adopted by the successive jurists, 
run through a course of evolution under mutual 
action and reaction and also by the influence 
of constantly shifting social, political, eco- 
nomical, and other conditions. The standards 
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themselves take new shapes, not abruptly, but 
by imperceptible changes, like animal life in 
natural history. The study of the Theories of 
Jurisprudence should therefore not only direct 
itself to their original forms, but should intelli- 
gently follow their course of development and 
modification, and trace its direction and causes. 
The Philosophic standpoint, for instance, had 
first taken shape as the Dogmatic Theological 
Jurisprudence of the Middle Ages. It changed 
into the Rationalistic type when the dominance 
of Theology and the Church was overthrown 
by the Protestant upheaval in the cause of the 
liberty of individual conscience, and expressed 
itself in the Theory of Law of Nature of the 
17 th century as established by Grotius. Law 
was now not a mandate of God expressed 
through the Church, but found embedded in 
man’s inherent reasonable nature. This Law of 
Nature made contracts obligatory, and ‘Con- 
tract’ created the State and authorised it to rule 
and give effect to the Law of Nature by Positive 
Law. At this stage the Law of Nature in- 
cluded both law and morality ; and there 
was too much oppression of the State and 
interference with individual liberty in the 
name of morality and religion. Want of 
consensus of opinion regarding the contents of 
human nature (from which the Laws of Nature 
are to be deduced) and the terms of the original 
social compact, as also the desire for secular 
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liberty of the individual against the Slate 
account for the third stage of Philosophical 
Jurisprudence, in Kant. Law of Nature is now 
placed on a thoroughly apviovi footing on the 
absolute and fundamental principle of libertj^ 
and no longer left to individual opinion ; and 
all legal principles must be abstracted from 
this absolute principle by rigorous deductive 
reasoning. T.avv is further separated from 
morals and limited to the ordering of the 
external life. We thus get the Formal School 
replacing the Rational. The birth of the 
Historical School, its doctrine of flux or cons- 
tant change and I'elativity of Law, and its 
protest against the abstract formality of Kant’s 
method and IIk* immobility and unreality of 
the absolute T.aw of Nature discredited by 
history, required a further shifting of position ; 
and w^e thus reacli the fourth stage of Philo- 
sophical Jurisprudence wdierein the doctrine of 
flux and relativity of Hugo and Savigny, as 
also the apviovi and absolute concepts of Kant 
and his deductive method, are synthesised into 
the Metaphysical Theories of the 19th century 
inaugurated by Schelling, Hegel, Herbart, and 
their associates and followers. We can also 
trace at this stage of Philosophical Jurispru- 
dence, especially in the Organic School and the 
Hegelians, the first symptoms of the Sociologi- 
cal idea contemporaneously introduced also into 
Scientific Jurisprudence for the first time by 
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Comte. The Individual, whom Kant and his 
predecessors had set up against the State, comes 
now to be regarded as an inseparable part of 
the organic or dialectic totality of the State or 
Society, having common life and interests as the 
bond of union between them. 

The Philosophical and Historical Schools 
both had their strong- holds in Germany. The 
historical interest in the study of Roman Law, 
which took its birth in France and was accen- 
tuated there by Cujas and his followers, passed 
on to Germany and took shape as the scientific 
study of the history of Law as a national insti- 
tution in Hugo and Savigny. Tlie two schools 
soon acted and reacted upon each other on ac- 
count of their propinquity. With the concession 
of the Philosophical jurists to the tenets of the 
Historical School, some of the exponents of the 
tatter yielded ground to the former. Puchta, a 
direct disciple of Savigny shaped the Historical 
theory of regular unconscious development of 
I.aw after the Organic idea of the philosophers. 

The theory of Law of Nature and Social 
Contract had simultaneously taken root in the 
Continent and in England as the result of a 
common cause. The rising wave of Protestan- 
tism and the necessity of establishing, by the 
support of a satisfactory theory, the secular 
State and its authority to rule independently 
of the Church, and also of specifying its limita- 
tions and duties in the interests of individual 
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liberty, were making themselves felt almost 
everywhere throughout western Europe ; but 
the theory took a materialistic shape in Eng- 
land, while a rationalistic shape was given to 
it in Germany. The conservative and practical 
instinct of the English people formulated itself 
in the theory of Hobbes, the absolutist Analyti- 
cal jurist, while Continental idealism and 
rationalism produced Grotius. The autocracy 
of the secular sovereigns, however, soon made 
itself felt more or less keenly everywhere, in 
Germany, England, and France, and the 
growing individualism of the subject classes 
voiced itself, by way of reaction, in the more 
modernised “ Laws of Nature,” respectively of 
Kant, Locke, and Rousseau, according to the 
metaphysical, political or practical, and idealis- 
tic or sentimental temperaments of the three 
different nations. England soon outgrew the 
‘Social Compact’ doctrine by virtue of her 
practical instinct,’ ceased to care much for 
hypothetical accounts about the origin of 
States, and assumed the thoroughly political 
and imperative form in Austin. Germany 
more seriously refuted it by her Historical doc- 
trine of flux. This last doctrine did not so 
readily affect the conservatism of English jurists 
beyond the seas, as it affected the local Philo- 
sophical School ; but later on, even in England, 
its influence made itself felt and produced 
the English Historical School. The English 
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Analytical School was naturally attracted more 
by the German Historical School and its 
empirical scientific method, than by the German 
Philosophical School, and so in the next race 
of English jurists after Austin, e.g., Maine, 
Pollock, Maitland, Bryce and others, we find a 
combination of the Analytical and Historical 
methods, and a growing disrelish for the purely 
Anal3^tical method and the purely utilitarian 
and Imperative view that had obtained cur- 
rency in Austin’s time. In fact, England has all 
along successfully resisted, with rare exceptions 
like Green, the philosophical tendecy 
which is foreign to the English character. 
Scotland came more readily under its influence, 
as any student of Law trained in a Scotch 
University will testify, and we have in Prof. 
Lorimer of the Edinburgh University a con- 
temporary jurist who yet subscribes to the 
theory of Law of Nature in a raetaphysico- 
sociological spirit. We thus observe that the 
standards. Philosophical and Empirical, Analy- 
tical and Historical, which were sharply con- 
trasted with each other at the outset, going 
through a course of evolution under the influ- 
ence of the march of history and mutual action 
and reaction. The Philosophical standards, of 
Grotius, Kant, Hegel, and Kohler are not the 
same ; the Historical standard of Savigny differs 
widely from that of Puchta ; and the Analyti- 
cal methods of Austin and Maitland or Bryce 
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are more punctuated by differences than by 
similarities. A proper classification, which 
would offer an intelligent explanation of 
the modern Theories of Jurisprudence, should 
accordingly take account not only of the 
standards themselves, but also of their evolu- 
tion ; so that the host of representative jurists 
down to the present day, and their ideas, with 
all important developments, may belaid out in 
a perfectly logical scheme. I take it that the 
study of the Theories of .furisprudence, like 
Jurisprudence itself, may be Analytical or 
expository. Historical, or Philosophical, buttlie 
study, in order to be thorough, should be not 
only Analytical, and Philosophical, but Histori- 
cal as well ; for no enquiry, whatever the 
nature of the subject may be, is complete with- 
out a study of its origin and growth ; and this 
is the great truth which has been the lasting 
contribution of the Historical School to Juris- 
prudence. There is, moreover, a practical advan- 
tage if we first classify the Schools according to 
the fundamental standards, as indicated above, 
and then observe how these standards evolved, 
noting the forces which were brought to 
bear upon this evolution in course of history ; 
for we, in following this course, automatically 
secure a fair degree of chronology. A rigorous 
arrangement of the jurists according to tlie 
chronological order is of course impracticable 
in a scientific classification of the Schools, for 
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they did not arise, as in the case of successions 
of kings and royal races of a country or people, 
one after the other ; but the evolution of each 
School taken separately, must be chronological. 
It is clear therefore that the advantages of the 
Historical or chronological as well as of the 
Comparative method are combined by the mode 
of investigation proposed in these lectures. 

I do not propose to trace here the evolu- 
tion of the Theories under the Sociological ten- 
dency. I have devoted a separate lecture 
specially for this purpose ; for the changes are 
too complex, the landmarks and stages of deve- 
lopment too numerous, and the forces of action 
and reaction and their accompaniments, in the 
shape of local, social, and historical conditions 
following 'after the French Revolution and 
the American Independence, too subtle and 
mixed for a sketchy review in an introductory 
lecture. A cursory glance at Berolzheimer’s 
monumental work on the legal philosophies 
of the world will (convince you that the 
intricate social phenomena and aspirations of 
modern days and the infinite variety of the 
lines of juristic thought, elaborated by a race 
of brilliant Continental and English jurists, to 
find the most proper mode of their regulation 
and adjustment from the points of view of 
social teleology or of ideal justice, make up a 
bewildering maze of interlaced conditions and 
forces in society, and tendencies, methods, and 
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standpoints in Jurisprudence ; and nothing but 
a most well-considered logical and evolutionary 
method of study can help the investigator out 
of a desperate muddle. An attempt at some- 
thing like an encyclopedia of the jurists, their 
theories and schools, like that of Berolzheimer 
is not suited for this purpose. I propose to 
confine my lectures on the Sociological phases 
of the older Theories, and on the Sociological 
School itself, to an examination of the leading 
ideas and standards and their courses of evolu- 
tion, in the spirit, and along the lines adopted, 
as indicated above, with regard to the Indi- 
vidualistic schools ; leaving out of detailed con- 
sideration the more accidental and temporary 
phases which are not only useless for a scientific 
outline, but often positively cloud and obstruct 
the horizon of vision of the struggling neophyte. 
The proposed lectures, I trust, will be useful 
as an introductory scientific training to prepare 
the student for the more ambitious works and 
reviews such as those of Berolzheimer, Miraglia 
or Roscoe Pound. 

This takes me, in passing, to the methods 
of imparting legal education progresssively in 
vogue in the continent of Europe.— (a) The 
books on the Philosophy of Law roughly 
correspond to the studies of the Philosophical 
School dealing with the philosophical or 
apriori foundations of legal order, legal systems, 
institutions and doctrines, and the philosophical 
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and ethical bases of particular branches of the 
law ; cf. the older works on “ Nature-recht ” ; (b) 
the Juristic Surveys or “ Encyclopedias ” which 
make a systematic or analytic review of the law 
as a whole, passing rapidly and superficially 
over its different departments, and are generally 
supplemented by an introduction, more or less 
philosophical and historical, explaining the 
underlying principles and ideas whicli serve 
to connect all the branches of legal study into 
one coherent and interconnected organic whole ; 
c.f. Gareis’ Encyclopedia of Law ; (c) the 

books on the General Theory of Law which 
bring down Philosophy from its transcendental 
and apyiori pedestal to the domain of the 
empirical or experimental sciences, and content 
themselves with ultimate generalisations from 
the phenomena of legal and the other social, 
mental, and moral sciences, as the most funda- 
mental principles of Jurisprudence attainable 
by human effort. This has a marked analytical 
tendency and is encouraged in England in the 
analytico-historical form, and with a tinge of 
the historical and philosophical in Germany; 
cf. Falk, Merkel, and Schutze. The last, for 
instance, has a decided metaphysical turn. 

I have above arranged the three methods in 
the order in which they have come to be favoured 
in Europe, and it throws a sidelight on the 
classification and growth of the Theories and 
Schools of Jurisprudence which is useful in two 
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ways. Firstly, it shows that the apriovi, tran- 
scendental or metaphysical, as well as the 
dogmatic phases of the Philosophical School 
are now over. Kant’s formalism, and even the 
Organic idea in philosophical speculation do 
not suit the strong realistic tendency of modern 
life and thought. Next, it demonstrates that 
the empirical studies and sciences have con- 
siderably widened their scope in all fields of 
legal enquiry ; and what satisfied the highest 
ambition of the jurists in the time of Hugo and 
Savigny, to wit, a scientific historical research 
into the data of Roman Law for tlie generali- 
sation of jural principles, is now regarded as 
wholly incapable of yielding the ultimate 
truths of the juristic science. There has been, 
in the domain of Jurisprudence, as in other 
branches of scientific enquiry, a race between 
Science and Metaphysics ; and the former has 
been repeatedly revising its conclusions in the 
light of more and more widened research, with 
the hope of securing the absolute ultimate 
truths which Philosophy holds out as her special 
property. The attitude of Science towards 
Philosophy is, first of all, one of incredulity ; for 
it denies, or doubts, the existence and possibility 
of apyiori or transcendental knowledge. It 
holds that ultimate and absolute truths are 
inaccessible to man. But in spite of this 
incredulity and despairing attitude of inacces- 
sibility, the search of Science for these ultimate 
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and absolute truths, in its own way, never 
ceases. The Historical study of Roman Law 
and the Comparative study of matured and 
civilised contemporary legal systems having 
failed to satisfy the empirical jurists, they 
began to utilise the results of Ethnological, 
Philological and Anthropological researches, 
and allied all the Social Sciences to form a cor- 
poration and unite their capitals of knowledge ; 
and so we have the empirical Sociological 
Jurisprudence of the present day. The Analy- 
tical and the Historical Schools have thus had 
their horizons and methods widened, improved, 
and amalgamated, and their conclusions 
enriched and remodelled by contributions from 
Philology, Statistics, Economics and the other 
Social Sciences. Even Psychology and Ethics 
were brought under experimental and scientific 
enquiry and made to contribute their improved 
conclusions for the building up of the new 
Science of I/aw. The psychii: phenomena, 
hitherto regarded as not amenable to the 
ordinary methods of Science, were now brought 
within its scope, and new laws of mind and of 
its growth in the individual as well as in society, 
— e.g., of association and imitation — were dis- 
covered by physio- psychological investigators 
(cf. Ward, Tarde and others) of the Sociological 
School, and new theories have been started with 
their assistance to explain the nature of Society 
and its institutions (including Law), and the 
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modes of their development and improvement, 
which mark a considerable approach towards 
the Philosophic standpoints and views. 

Some of these Psychological jurists, {e.g., 
Gierke, and Jethro IVown) have personified 
Society with scientific precision. They are no 
longer satisfied with the Organic theory, b.nt 
would present Society as a whole as a real 
person with a real will and mind. Thus, with 
the growth of Sociological ideas and advance- 
ment of the sciences, we now have the Positivist 
or Mechanical, the Biological or Organic, and 
the Psychological or Personal theories of Society 
and Schools of Jurisprudence developed from 
the older Empirical Schools (Analytical and 
Historical), who, while professing to disparage 
Philosophy and its methods, have been always 
revising and reforming their own methods and 
conclusions, and somehow or other approaching 
the philosophic or idealistic positions by fresh 
scientific researches of a considerably modernised 
and idealised form. Philosophy of Law has 
always stimulated, by its criticisms, this progress 
of the scientific theories and schools by pointing 
out where and how the conclusions of Science 
have failed to explain all the phenomena of 
Law, and the gap that still subsists between 
these conclusions and the absolute truth. In 
the meantime, the Philosophical School itself 
cast off its original dogmatic attitude, which 
had been throughly discredited by Science, and 
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entered into the critical study, first inaugurated 
by Kant, of the area and boundaries of the 
* knovvable.’ This was the first concession of 
dogmatic Philosophy to empirical Science. 
Kant’s constructive programme in Jurisprudence 
was more faulty than his Critical Philosophy, 
for it failed to take sufficient account of the 
actualities of life. His ‘ Law of Nature ’ was the 
‘ pure mathematics ’ of Law. It became ‘ mixed ’ 
in the Hegelians and the Organic School who 
proceeded, in their constructive Philosophy of 
Law, to build up a theory which explains the 
social and legal institutions of real life from the 
Philosophic standpoint of a central absolute 
Idea or Priniciple evloving and realising itself 
in nature. The deductive method and the 
assumption of an absolute priniciple, peculiar 
to Philosoph\% are still retained ; but the descent 
to actualities, for tlieir explanation, marks its 
second concession to the demands of the scienti- 
fic schools. The fundamental problems of Juris- 
prudence, now commonly recognised by both 
Schools as requiring solution, included, among 
others, the complete explanation of the absolute 
necessary and invariable elements in Law, iflong 
with those which were relative and variable; and 
their mutual relations to each other; and this 
involved the further question as to whether Law 
could be controlled, and its spontaneous move- 
ment moulded, by the human will rising freely 
superior to the natural social forces, and made 
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to suit and serve human purposes consciously 
and freely chosen as ideal ; and lastly, the pro- 
blem of fixing the true ideal itself. The purely 
deductive procedure of the Metaphysical and 
Organic Schools of the Philosophic camp, and 
the faulty induction of the German Historical 
School from the insufficient materials of 
Roman Law, were alike unequal to the solution 
of these problems ; while the crude utilitarian 
and Imperative view of the older Analytical 
School was hardly scientific at all, and was 
equally despised by the Philosophic and the 
Historical Schools. The Schools, however, 
rendered one important service of pointing out 
the deficiencies of each other ; and the new 
Sociological idea, just making appearance, 
supplied fresh impetus for a reshuffling of posi- 
tions and remodelling of methods. The 
Mechanical and the Biological or Organic con- 
ceptions of Society and Law, first preached to 
the juristic world by the Philosophical School, 
were taken up afresh by the Scientific Schools 
and sought to be worked out for the building 
up of the Science of Jurisprudence from the 
Sociological point of view ; and the latest 
researches of all the other sciences. Physical, 
Biological and Social, were brought in aid of 
the task. The first results, of these attempts of 
the Sociological Schools from the direction of 
Science, were as fatalistic as the earlier conclu- 
sions of their Individualistic predecessors. The 
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Positivist School, the Economic School, the 
Biological Schools, all ended in conclusions 
which denied freedom to the human will to 
assert itself against the natural social forces 
which build up the fabric of Society and give 
shape and colour to its institutions. The 
Philosophy of law, however, was ready with its 
doctrine of freedom and ideals of right and 
justice, — of their absolute foundation and end 
above the sphere of relativity and external 
nature — and still persisted in its criticism that 
the fatalistic explanations of Sociological Juris- 
prudence failed to cover all those phenomena 
of Law in which the operation of free will 
acting teleologically for a freely chosen end and 
ideal was manifest and self-evident. The retort 
of the Empirical school was, as usual, by way 
of criticism of the Philosophical assumptions of 
‘ freedom ’ and the ‘ absolute,’ of the deductive 
method, and of the insufficient explanation 
offered by Philosophy of the blind social forces 
the resistance of which prevents the ‘absolute’ 
from freely realising itself in Society and Law. 
We thus come to the la*st stage, not only, in the 
materialisation of Philosophy, in its recognition 
and acceptance of the conclusions of Science, 
but also in the idealisation of Science in her 
desperate effort to solve the riddle of free will 
and determinism with the help of modern 
Psychology. The Organic idea is now substitu- 
ted by the Psychological idea in which the free 
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will and consciousness of the individual is 
sought to be accommodated and reconciled 
with the forces which are now supposed to 
embody the “social will and consciousness.” 
This last position of Scientific Jurisprudence is 
the high watermark of its advance towards the 
Philosophical standpoint. The individual con- 
ciousness is the ultimate basis of Jurisprudence. 
The individual will and individual interests are 
not to be passively merged in the collective will 
and interests of the society, but they must be 
balanced with each other ; and I^aw is not 
merely the automatic resultant of the social 
forces or of the interests of tlie dominant class 
asserting and expressing itself through the 
Sovereign and the other organs of the State as 
its mouthpieces, but is also, in part, the handi- 
work of the conscious and determinate will 
voluntarily controlling and directing the 
natural forces for definite purposes and 
ends whicli are alike conducive to the 
interests of the individual and the society. 
We may describe this stage of thought as 
harmonising the individualistic and the 
solidaristic or socialistic views. It explains 
“innate ideas” by Social Psychology, as the 
product of universal human experience reflecting 
itself in the individual, transmitted to the in- 
dividual by association and heredity. “ Free 
will” is conceded to the extent of autonomy in 
the choice of ends ; and ‘Law’ of Jurisprudence 
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is scientifically differentiated from the laws of 
external nature. 

The Philosophic School has, as I have said 
before, descended again from its Metaphysical 
stage and shaken hands with the Empirical 
School. The two schools have taken kindly to 
each other, and the present occupation of the 
Philosophical School is the critical examination 
of the most recent conclusions and ideas of the 
Empirical Sociologists with a view to infuse into 
them greater regard for the pure ideals of right 
and justice. The scientific sociological jurists 
fesolve right and justice to the “balancing of 
interests,” individual and social. This is the 
material interpretation of right and justice, of 
the Empirical Schools, to which the Philosophi- 
cal School naturally objects. Their difference 
still subsists, as it must subsist till the end, but 
its shades have become finer. It is now reduced 
to a competition between the quest for ideal 
justice and social teleology ; and the last word 
in Jurisprudence will be said when the theories 
will sucessfully reconcile and identify the 
rational and philosophic tests of ideal justice 
with the teleology of social materialism. Mere 
materialistic balancing of interests is not suffi- 
cient, as the Philosophical School points out, 
to capture the sentiment of respect and the 
craving for ideals in man, which are necessary 
factors in Law, and the greatest incentive to 
obedience. The ideals of perfection and justice 
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can never be dispensed with ; and this is the 
stronghold of Philosophical Jurisprudence from 
which it has not yet been dislodged. The 
Philosophical jurists rightly hold that ideals 
arc necessary, for an explanation of the real 
motive power belli rul all social and legal de- 
velopment and growth, and for directing the 
proper application of the Law in concrete cases, 
if not for testing the justice of the I^aw itself. 

^ Philosophical Jurisprudence and Empirical 
tren/of*”' Jurisprudence have, as 1 said before, practically 
growth. merged, like the Analytical and the Historical, 
in the Sociological Jurisprudence of the 20 th 
century ; and in one sense, the classification of 
. the Schools has, in these days, become simpler. 

We have now a synthesis in which the jurists 
of each school have become less confident 
about the sufficiency of their respective original 
methods, tendencies, and standpoints, and 
moderated tlie extreme views of their predees- 
sors. 1 had mentioned and explained the three 
different forms of legal studies encouraged in 
the Continent one after the other, and 1 also 
told you that their respective characters fairly 
represent the prominent jural tendencies of the 
times; I now p rope se to summarise the whole 
movement described in the preceding para- 
graphs thus : — From ‘Philosophy of Law ’ to 
‘Encyclopedia’ represents the progress of ideas 
from the abstract Mechanical to the concrete 
Organic conception of Society and Law. from 
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‘Encyclopedia’ to the ‘ General Theory of Law,’ 
and from the latter to a fusion of all the 
methods, as recommended by Post and Muller, 
represents the growth of the Psychological 
conception, in which the extreme views of both 
apviori and materialistic schools are moderated, 
and a harmonious union of the psychic and the 
physical (conscious or voluntary and uncons- 
cious or involuntary) aspects of Law is effected 
by the application of a synthetic method fairly 
acceptable to all the schools. The present 
schools are all of them, “Theorists of l.aw,” or 
rather, fusionists of all the three methods, with 
more or less Analytical, Historical or Philoso- 
phical leanings. 

We may thus summarise the causes of the causes 
present rapprochement of the schools : -(i) ScaUoVtf 
development of Comparative Jurisprudence Schools, 
in its broader sense,’ by all the schools; 

(2) abandonment by the Philosophical School 
of the cjuest for a metaphysical science of 
absolute principles and substitution of an 
endeavour to deduce and fix the element of the 
just in and out of positive law ; and (3) the 
giving over by the Historical School of the 
view of their founder that the Roman lawyers 
of the 3rd century A.D. (the “classicial jurists ’’) 


^ Its method is Scientific, Analytical as well as Histuriical, and 
Comparative. It brings in its aid all the Sciences, e./r. Comparative 
hinguisties, History, Biology, Kcoiunnit^s, Psychology, Ethnology, (Sic. 
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had such a monopoly of legal genius that 
modern peoples could do no more than develop 
the Roman principles by the experiences of life 
and litigation. Similarly the Sociological 
School is really the outcome of the progress of 
ideas regarding (i) the nature of Society and its 
connection with the individual and the State 
and (a) the correlation of the classes or * states ’ 
in society as between themselves and the Society 
as a whole, operating on the older Schools. 
This school is not really a fourth school stand- 
ing in opposition to the other schools, but, in 
fact, all modern schools are more or less 
Sociological, and their differences lie only in 
the more or less Philosophical, Analytical or 
Historical turn or twist with which their Socio- 
logical ideas are elaborated in Jurisprudence. It 
has taken shape firmly in France as well as in 
Russia and Germany, but inGermany the element 
of power and organisation cherished by German 
militarism is yet predominant, and the State is 
allowed to absorb all the functions and forces 
of the society as the “ Culture-Staat.” There 
is greater subordination, or rather, assimilation 
of the State to the Society in F ranee than in 
Germany, and this constitutes the essential 
difference between the German and French 
schools of Sociological Jurisprudence. Italy 
continues to be decidedly Philosophical and 
has not yet overgrown the Metaphysical and 
Formal tendencies of the older days (cf. Del 
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Vecchio).’ English individualism has all 
along resisted the wave of Sociological 
thought, and there is yet no proper Socio- 
logical Jurisprudence in England, where the 
absolute supremacy of the British Parliament 
most favours the extreme Individualistic and 
Imperative view of Law. The American Schools 
of Jurisprudence follow in the wake of the 
English from which they have sprung ; but in 
.America the Sociological spirit is making itself 
more clearly visible than in England, and the 
supremacy of the Courts over the Legislature 
makes some difference in their Analytical con- 
ception of the Law (cf, Salmond and Gray — 
American school ; and Holland — English 
school). One reason, which can be suggested, of 
this difference between the Finglishand American 
attitudes towards Sociological Jurisprudenc e, is 
that, in England, the practical necessities and 
aspirations, newly introduced by the modern 
social revolutions, and the call for changes in 
the Law, due to the progress of ethical ideas of 
social justice in adv’^ance of legal justice, have- 
been, in part, met by parliamentary legislation 
and by the sturdy practical common sense of the 
British judges who have more willingly accom- 
modated themselves, with greater liberty, to the 
changing times than in America. In America, 
the opposition of social and legal justice is 

' Italy has nevertheless tnibibed the Sociological spirit in Politics 
and Jurisprudence. 
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more keenly felt ; the views of the judges and 
legal practitioners, trained from their studies 
of Blackstone into the abstract ethical notions 
of the older ‘ Natural Law ’ groove and with 
their unbounded confidence, borrowed from the 
German Historical School,' in the absolute 
perfection of the old Common Law principles 
which they identified with Law of Nature, very 
often clash with the modern popular ideas of 
concrete justice ; and lastly the efforts of the 
Legislature to improve the law are often 
thwarted by the Law Courts questioning its 
jurisdiction, This last feature of American 
society and administration of law, which is 
absent in England, leads to a sentiment of dis- 
appointment and desperation regarding the 
present state of American Law and Juris- 
prudence. A keen incentive has thus arisen in 
the United States to overhaul and build anew 
the whole system of Jurisprudence and its 
fundamental ideas which have been tried in 
the balance and found wanting. 

I have divided the proposed lectures in 
accordance with the scheme elaborated above, 
into several parts. The first part deals with 
the theories which prevailed when the Indivi- 
dualistic ideas of Society and Law were 

* The German Historical School regarded the Roman Law as 
perfect. The older English and American jurists entertained a iMtnilaf 
idea about the principles of Common LaWi Roman La>y and Xonirnph 
Law were to them what Law of Nature was to the older Philosophical 
School, 
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predominant. The theories are divided into the 
Philosophical and the Empirical or Scientific. 
The Philosophical theories are again subdivi- 
ded chronologically into (r) the “Law of 
Nature” theories of the 17th and 18th centuries 
and (2) the Formal and Metaphysical theories 
of the 19th century. The Empirical theories are 
again subdivided into (i) the Analytical and 
(2) the Historical ; and four successive lectures 
have been allotted to them, one for each of 
these subdivisions. In the second part, I have 
traced the evolution of the above theories and 
schools under the modern Sociological ten- 
dency. The evolution of the Philosophical 
theories from the Metaphysical to the Organic 
type represents the rise of the Organic concep- 
tion of Society and Law, and the rejection of the 
Mechanical conception which had been enter- 
tained alike by all the Schools, Philosophical 
or Scientific ; and one lecture has been assigned 
to that. One more lecture has been assigned to 
the Neo- Hegelians and Neo-Kantians, who are 
the representatives of the new Social— ►Philo^ 
sophical theories, and whose realistic idealism 
or evolutionary pantheisah marks an important 
concession of philosophic idealism to scientific 
realism. The Psychological^ theory has . also 
been dealt with in this lecture, as comihg midr 
way^'^ between; /■ Phil^sQi|hi^g3||i^j^ ^ 
JurisjpFudenGie,\ 
closesisipproaeh {ot; 
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been directed to the evolution of the Empirical 
theories under the Sociological idea, which 
being shortly disposed of, I have addressed my- 
self to the subject of the rapprochement and 
amalgamation of the Theories and Schools, and 
the variegation of their methods and aspects, 
both of which have to be accounted for by the 
rise of the sociological ideas which have the 
curious characteristic of being alike synthetic 
and manysided, quite in correspondence with 
the complexity and extended unity of modern 
societies. These three lectures, together with 
that devoted to a general preliminary retros- 
pect of the origin, nature, and growth of the 
Sociological tendency, make the four lectures 
coming under the second part. The third part 
is made up of two lectures, the first devoted to 
the Sociological School itself in connection 
with its cardinal principles, and the second to 
its various subdivisions. 

The General Theory of Law, as modern 
jurists charged with legal instruction under- 
stand it, discusses, as 1 have already stated, the 
leading general conceptions of legal systems 
from the points of view of the various schools ; 
and we often find that a well- written work on the 
General Theory of Law throws better light on 
the fundamental positions of the different schools 
than a professed work on the Schools of Juris- 
prudence. A course of lectures on the modem 
Theories of Jurisprudence should not, in my 
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opinion, omit to supplement the general des- 
cription of the Theories and their evolution by 
a comparison of the views of the Schools on the 
fundamental topics of Jurisprudence, such as 
the conception of Law, its origin, and relation 
to the State and Society, its sources and end ; 
and! have accordingly set apart a lecture, 
towards the end, for a discussion of these prob- 
lems from the points of view of the various 
Schools. It is a useful exercise for the student, 
after he has mastered the fundamental posi- 
tions of any School or of some of its noted 
exponents, to deduce what the conclusions of 
that school or jurist would naturally be with 
regard to any particular problem* or topic of 
Jurisprudence, and then to compare with his 
conclusions, the actual view of that school or 
jurist as disclosed in the books. Sometimes 
you may find that the estimated view does not 
agree with the actual, and this Will lead to a 
further study of the School or the jurist and a 
renewed consideration of the question In hand ; 
which will possibly end in either a revision 
of your estimate of the real fuhdaiiientai 
position of the School or the jurist, or an ejt- 
planation of the line of thought of the Schi^l 
or the jurist with .regard: to the" ptob^ 
an ' aberration.' ' ■.‘■'There ■ai^;tahbh'>'a1beit'^^ 
well. Til: the ■ iwe^ldv of 

.refer^hoe : i 
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conditions abnormally affecting the general 
current. 

No study of the Theories of Jurisprudence 
would be complete if it omits to note the rele- 
vancy and hearing of the subject on the practi- 
cal problems of social and legal life. The real 
value and importance, in our day, of Sociologi- 
cal Jurisprudence — ^its peculiar theories of 
the Society the State and tlie Individual, its 
synthesis of Law and Morals, and of the social 
political and legal sciences, its doctrine of 
interests, socialised teleology, interpretation of 
law as a means to an end, and its numerous 
other theoretical contributions to modern legal 
science — lies in this that the ideas so supplied 
by the jurists of this School have mostly been 
inspired by and directed to the solution of the 
burning questions as to how the constitution 
and working of the Legislature and of the 
Courts of law should be remodelled. They can 
no longer be left to move in their old grooves 
and must bo, overhauled if the new situations 
and problems of the 20th century have got to 
be satisfactorily met'and solv^ed. The writings 
of Geny, Ehrlich, Gmelin, Kohler, Roscoe 
Pound, Wurzel, Alviirez and a host of other 
jurists and thinkers throw a flood of light on 
these topics of paramount practical importance 
from the points of view of the various Schools, 
and I have reserved my last lecture for a con- 
sideration of these subjects. Sociological 
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Jurisprudence is nothing if not eminently 
practical ; and the bringing together, which it 
has done, of the most recent resources of Philo- 
sophy as well as the empirical Sciences, to 
work at the practical purposes of real life 
constitutes its highest achievement and glory. 

I propose also to attach, at the end of the Charts oi 

I . « 1 . i- Schools and 

lectures, schemes or charts representing the Theories. 
Theories and Schools, their evolution, intercon- - 
nection and fundamental positions, summaris- 
ing the salient points elaborated in the lectures. 

Tlicy are divided into three parts corresponding 
to the first three parts of the lectures. 

riie Parts and I^ectures therefore are 
arranged as follows : — 

Part 1. The Individualistic Theories. 

Lecture I, The PhitosophicalTheories of 
the 17 th and 1 8 th centuries. 

„ II. The Philosophical Theories 
of the 19 th century. 

„ 111 . The Empirical Theories (1) 

The Analytical or Expository 
Theory and School. 

„ IV. The Empirical Theories (ii) 

The Historical Theory and 
School. 

Part II. 'I'he Sociolgical Tendedcy. 

Lecture V Historical and General Re- 
TrdspecL; 
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Lecture VI. Evolution of the Philosophi- 
cal Theories under the Socio- 
logical tendency (i) The 
(idealistic) Organic Theory 
and School. 

„ VII. The Evolution of the Philo- 

sophical Theories under the 
Sociological Tendency (ii) 

. The Social-Philosophical 

Theories and Schools. 

„ VIII. Evolution of the Empirical 

i.e.. Analytical and H istorical 
Theories under the Sotnologi- 
cal tendency — intermingling 
of methods and variegation 
of Theories, Schools and 
Interpretations. 

Part III. The Sociological Theories. 

Lecture IX. Sociologial Jurisprudence (i) 

— Cardinal Principles. 

„ X. The different Theories of So- 
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LECTURE 1. 


Preliminary Observations. 

§ I, Subject of these leciitres. 

The definition of “ Law ” and “ Jurispru- 
dence ” iias ever been a matter of great 
difficulty, A rough and ready conception is 
now-a-days generally formed, when one speaks 
of “ Law,” of some general rules, recognised 
by a community as binding on the members, 
for the regulation of their external conduct 
in society, — because such rules ^ire necessary 
for the permanence, order and peaceful 
progress of the social life (which every man 
as a social being universally wants and 
desires for the realisation and fulfilment of 
his own inner nature, wants and interests) — 
and enforced against the members by sanctions 
emanating from or authorised by the commu- 
nity and backed up by its niiore or less cor- 
porate and organised force. Difficulties, how- 
ever, begin to appear as soon as the conception 
is analysed and tested with a view to classi- 
fication, by logical and scientific methods. The 
conception itself, as I have put it, although yet 
incomplete and unsatisfactory, has been a late 
development— a result of scientific study of 

* See HoUand-^-Jurisprudenec Chaps, li fif in. M^rkby— Ele» 
rnent.s of. Law Gh. -C ''' ' ^ 
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ages ; and is growing more precise and richer 
in detail with the accumulation of facts, study 
and thought. The problem of attaining an 
exact delimitation of ‘ Law ’ is not vet solved ; 
and each step in advance, indicative of cdoser 
initiation into the mysteries and difficulties of 
the subject matter, has been followed by the 
discovery of fresii difficulties and the rather 
painful feeling of necessity of further study 
and if possible, a fresh definition.' 

jutispru- It is only natural, that ‘Jurisprudence,’ the 

Science of Law, has as yet baffled all attempts 
at precise definition. Dr. Salmond’s luminous 
classification of Jurisprudence into Civil, Inter- 
national, and Natural, dealing respectively with 
Municipal, International, and Natural Law 
and Justice,' forcibly points out the futility of 
attempts to limit the sphere of “ Law ” and its 
science within rigid boundaries ; for ordinary 
human usage would, inspite of definitions and 
warnings of savants, mix up “ Law of Nature” 
with man made laws, and refuse to accept 
Austin’s position’ that International Law is 
not laii) but morality, for want of a determinate 
political superior over the heads of the inde- 
pendent states. 

Reason of the One explanation of this difficulty is to be 

difficulty. r 1 * I *. 

found m tne nature of the subject itself. Law 

* See Dei. Vecchio—The Formal Bases of Law. Ch. I. 

’ Salmonil— Jurisprudence Chap. 1. 

' .Student’s Austin— Lee, XLtV. p. 372; Lee. V., p. 65. 
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is a body of principles and rules which, by 
its influence on the human will, serves as a 
social cement and as a motive force towards 
social progress. The Social and Psychologi- 
cal character of the phenomena of Law 
distinguishes them from physical objects 
which are stable in their form and properties 
and are therefore mor-e amenable to rigid defi- 
nition and exact classification, and allies the 
Science of Law to Psychology as well as Ethics 
and the other Social sciences dealing with the 
phenomena of socio- psychological activity in 
all its departments and varieties. These 
departments and varieties, from their very 
nature, overlap and run into each other and 
are often difificult to distinguish and classify. 

They are moreover, unstable, at least more 
than physical objects ; they grow and change 
colour and form so as to baffle all efforts at 
rigid scientific definition. The science has 
always to remain alert and develop itself as the 
phenomena evolve. 

Jurisprudence seeks to meet these diffi- Modes of 
culties in a variety of ways. The Systematic with these 
or Analytical jurists,' for instance, would 
chiefly limit their subject of study to the legal 
systems and phenomena of the modern civilised 
societies, wherein all laws conform to the 
standard of commands emanating from the 
State. The Historical spiring tube mote 

Salmond. Jiirispradehce. Chi: i. 
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thorou'^h and profound, would concern theni- 
belves with the legal systems in the process of 
their historical development. The social rules of 
the savage and semi-civilised societies, formed 
spontaneously through the exigencies of social 
necessity, in which law moi'ality and 
religion are hardly dilferentiated, and which 
are enforced and obeyed without any organised 
machinery for the forcible execution of Law’s 
yjenaltie.s, would be accepted by them as a pro- 
per subject of study ; and the whole series of 
steps, by which the evolution of Imw reached 
its present maturity and distinctive character, 
and which serve to establish the essential 
unity of I.,aw in all its stages and forms and 
its affinity to religion and morality, would 
appropriately come in for their consideration. 
The “Critical" jurists, on the other hand, 
would deal more with the future than with 
the past, expound “ the Law not as it is 
or has been but as it ought to be ’ and 
their jurisprudence is really the Science of 
Legislation.' 

’ Hollriiul. Jun.Nprutkrnre, Ch. I : Salnioiid Jurisprudence Ch. 1. 
! have, however, elsewhere {see Inlroduciory Lecture) deprecated this 
narrower view of Crili' al Jui ispnidenrc, fur i*. is i>rt\y one the forms 
of the services of LhilosaphicaJ or Kthical Jurisprudence which seeks to 
go behind or underneath all legal phenomena past and present and 
find out sf^me essential and universal principles of unity ingrained in the 
very nature of man and human society, by reference to which all juridi- 
cal manifestations can be not only explained as they are and had been 
but also tested by an adequate ethical standard (established in and by 
re3.son) indihating their delicicncies and the proper lines of reform. 
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Holland defines Jurisprudence as the 
“Formal Science of Positive Law.”’ .Sir 
Frederick Pollock criticises this ideal and rigid 
separation of the abstract or ‘ formal ’ from the 
f:oncrete or material treatment of the legal 
science~of the science of legal relations from 
that of legal rules — as a practical impossibi- 
lity.” A purpose somewhat similar to that of 
Holland, viz., the exclusive consideration of the 
underlying principles of law apart from the 
actual legal rules embodying them, has been 
sought to be secured by Dr. Salmond ’ by the 
simpler and more practicable division of Civil 
Jurisprudence into two parts, viz., Theoretical 
and Practical, of which the former is described 
by him as “ The Science of the First Principles 
of Civil Law.” He admits^ that the division 
is not logical — for the difference is one of 
degree, rather than of kind — but it is one of 
practical utility as it sets apart .“the more funda- 
mental conceptions and principles which serve 
as the basis of the concrete details of Law.” 

For the purpose of defining the scope of 
these lectures it is useful to retain this division 
along with the other division, also proposed by 
Dr. Salmond, of Law into Civil, International 
and Natural; so that Theoretical Jurisprudence 
would constitute the Science of the first pririci- 

' Jurisprudence, Ch. I, 

’ Essays in Jurisprudence and EthicSi p. 4^ 

« Jurisprudence, Ch. iV ^ ■ 
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pies, not only of Civil, but also of International 
Law as well as of Natural Justice (Natural Law) 
in all its three divisions ; Systematic (Analytical), 
Historical and Critical (Philosophical) ; based 
principally, as explained in the introductory 
lecture, on the different standpoints (Philoso- 
phical or Scientific) and methods (Analytical 
or Historical) employed for its treatment. Deal- 
ing, as it does, with the fundamentals of Law, 
it can not help investigating the ultimate unify 
subsisting between all kinds of Law, and examin- 
ing how the later differentiations arise, logically 
as well as historically, out of the common 
basis. 

Theories cf The “ Theories of Jurisprudence ” embody 

Jurisprudence general attd fundamental conclusions 

of Theoretical Jurisprudence. We speak, for 
instance, of the “ Wave theory of light," the 
“ Atomic theory of matter,” or the “Ptolemic 
or Copernican theory of the universe these 
theorie-; express the ultimate generalisations 
attained by the physical sciences in their res- 
pective departments, and the other truths of 
Physics, Chemistry or Astronomy maybe regard- 
ed more or less as corollaries or special applica- 
cations of the supreme principles. Similarly 
we have, in Jurisprudence, a body of ultimate 
truths which account explain and for the other 
relatively minor principles governing legal rela- 
tions of men in society and give us the final 
results and conclusions regarding the nature. 
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origin, sources, and contents of Law, its rela- 
tion to other social rules, its aim and object, 
mode of operation, its final form or goal, and the 
lines of its development. In fact, the theories 
comprise the final and ultimate generalisations 
reached by jurists of different schools about 
the origin, form, contents, function and object 
of Law and its evolution. 

These theories have been divergent since 
the birth of the modern era. Different schools 
of jurists have approached the subject with 
different tendencies or from different stand- 
points, and have applied different methods ; and 
the results of their labours had, therefore, 
naturally been divergent. A critical and com- 
parative study of these theories, with a view to 
find out the elements of truth in each, would 
be not only useful in the cause of the Science 
of Law, but also fruitful of principles to guide 
us in the practical work of legislation, and 
administration of justice. 

Before concluding § i, I must say a few 
words about the Philosophy of Law and its 
connection with the Science of Law and Juristic 
Theories. The sharp distinction usually 
drawn between Philosophy and Science since 
the days of Bacon turns really more upon their 
raetliods rather than u|3k)n their conclusions. 
As explained in the introductory lecture, they 
differ; in their staiid{M»nts^.b# thei^ 
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the same. In the quest after truth and know- 
ledge, humanity aspires after unity for an ex- 
planation of the diversity. This unity, — some 
general principle to which tlie variety of obser- 
ved facts may be referred as their cause or 
explanation — is the goal alike of Science and 
Philosophy. Of the faculties exercised for the 
search of this unity, Science rejects imagination 
as erring, and relies only on the senses and 
reason : or rather, on the observation of the 
outer senses guided by reason. Philosophy 
often mistrusts the senses and relies more on 
abstrac-t reason and the inner senses untram- 
melled, as much as possible, by the shifting and 
misleading evidence of the outer senses or per- 
ception. Play of imagination and idealism 
naturally arc more prominent in Philosophy ; 
and with these supplying the data in the shape 
fvl nu'lapli ysical (ritths, other, trutlis are derived 
liy <leduction ; and they' serve as standards for 
ti'sting the validity and worth of the facts 
observed in the world outside. In fact, neither 
realism nor idealism can alone do the whole 
work. Scientific theories must borrow a good 
deal from imagination or intuition and philo- 
sophy likewise can never ignore the facts of real 
external life ; the difference is one of degree, 
not of kind. With our limited powers of 
observation and knowledge, ultimate truths 
hidden from man must be guessed. The seers* 
would invoke religion, revelation, supercops- 
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ciousness, and other similar sources of know- 
ledge to justify and support their teachings of 
these ultimate truths ; and so long as Scieiu;e 
has no facts of the world of observation to dis- 
prove them, it must either tentatively accept 
these truths of Philosophy or leave its (luest 
after ultimate truths incomplete. Modern theo- 
ries {e.g., of ether, protons, and electrons, like 
the older theories of light, heat and electricity), 
even in the department of Physical science, 
have had their idealism and guesswork when 
they soared high enough towards the ultimate 
generalisations. The experience of investiga- 
tors corroborates the truth of the position that 
highest generalisations oftener dawn intuitively 
upon the expectant and searching consciousness 
before the facts necessary for their corrobora- 
tion or verification are collated ; or, in other 
words. Philosophy descends to lend a lielping 
hand to aspiring Science, and both meet in the 
plane of ultimate generalisations or Theories. 
Theories of Jurisprudence therefore constitute 
the meeting ground of Philosophy of Law and 
Jurisprudence; and the various kinds of the 
Theories of Jurisprudence,— -Philosophical, His- 
torical, or Analytical — are all, in a more or less 
degree, both scientific and philosophical. Every 
individual, as every system dr school of 
knowledge, including Jurisprudence, has sorne 
philosophy ; for man caii not go without it. 
Philosophy is a part of his natnre, for he pan 
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not rest so long as knowledge of facts is not 
assorted and arranged in a scheme resting 
ultimately on some fundamental unity of prin- 
ciple or thought. 

§ 2. Retrospect of the Theories of Jurhpru' 
dence in Europe down to the dawn of the modern 
era. 

A. Pre-Socratic Philosophy. 

There were no vestiges of any Science of 
Jurisprudence in Europe before tlie development 
of the Greek Philosophy. “For scores of cen- 
turies," says Dr. Lee, “ the science of Jurispru- 
dence was non-existent ; and yet in no year of 
this diuturnity did the fundamental principles of 
juridical science cease to develop progre.ssively.’’ ’ 
This development, howevei’ was spontaneous 
or natural. Appearing at first as a few simple, 
customary rules, without which even the rudest 
type of communal life could not be possible, 
Law may be said to be coeval with society. 
Eacli little society, standing by itself, is at 
lust governed by its simple rules of life, which 
grow in detail variety and complexity as the 
society develops. With the adoption by the 
members of the agricultural in place of the 
pastoral life, by the introduction of commerce 
and industries, and under the influence of 
contract, and intermingling with other societies, 
races and nations, brought about by trade or 
conquest, the society enters at each stage into 

* H istorical Jurisprudence . — Introduction/P i. V 
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a new and more developed phase of existence 
with a correspondinfjfly complete and more 
elaborate and refined set of legal rules and ideas. 
Customs and laws of different peoples brought 
into contact with each other interpenetrate ; 
and some sort of system and scientific arrange- 
ment becomes necessary to avoid tlie tangle 
and confusion arising out of the laws grow- 
ing up in wild and rank vegetation. National 
intellect is thus turned upon itself ‘ for the study 
of the complex details of legal rules and rela- 
tions naturally grown up in society, and we 
have Jurisprudence and Philosophy of Law. 
It is a manifestation of the inherent tendency 
of the mind to grapple with the details of facts 
presented to it, by finding out some common 
underlying unity, rule or principle which 
governs them. Philosoph 3 ^ of Law is thus a 
branch of the Philosophy of things or Philo- 
sophy, which appears in societies' to mark the 
stage when human mind tries to rise above its 
environments by taking, or attempting to take, 
a comprehensive view of the whole as governed 
b^' a few general principles. Law, as 1 said, is 
as ancient as the social life of man ; but Juris- 
prudence is an offspring of civilisation marked 
by Philosophy. ^ ^ 

The earliest philosophic GOnceptions of the 
Greeks piirtaining to Ihw appeared in a religi^ 
ous guiSe. ‘Pusis’ is the genern.tirtg and creative 

‘ Viaoj^4Q|l---Cofiimon MQse iS Law. Ch. I. 
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energy— the order or constitution of nature — 
underlying the genesis and development of all 
material things and persons. Themis is a phase 
of this natural order regulating the union of the 
sexes and family relationships arising out of the 
same.' She was the goddess of Justice — inspiring 
Themistes,' i.e,, right decisions of kings, in accor- 
dance with fixed customary principles. ‘ Dike ’ 
is the goddess of lawful and just procedure and 
humane punishment in the administration of 
justice ; and we find other minor personified 
forces of nature which give rise to wrongdoing, 
and vengeance or retaliation, representing 
breaches, and restoration, of the order of nature. 
We have here the first rudiments of a crude 
civilisation — the idea of a fixed order in nature 
and of principles of justice, according to which, 
under the guidance of the gods, the king was 
lo administer and adjust the affairs of men. 

In course of time the religious traditions 
ceased to sway the educated classes, and natural 
[ihilosophy developing, explanation of things 
was sought for in the things’,themselves by 
positing some single impersonal primordial 
principle manifesting itself in this variegated 
universe.* At first confined to the explanation 

* Berolzheimer— Legal Philosophies Pp. 46-(). See also Clark- 
Practical Jurisprudence, pp. 42-49. Pollock— note B on Maine's Ancient 
Law. Lee — Historical Jurisprudence, P. 164. 

* Main’s Ancient Law— Ch. HI. Schwegler’s History of Phitp*: 

sOphy, 
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of physical nature, the Hylicists suggested in 
turn ‘water’ (Thales), ‘air ’ (Anaximenes), or a 
chaotic primeval matter (Anaximander) as the 
first and permanent fundamental principle. 
The perceptual view of things charat:teristic of 
the primitive man still dominates here. The 
conceptual attitude of mind, indicative of 
liigher civilisation, first appears in the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy of ‘ Number and his school 
attempted to explain not only points and 
dimensions, e.g., lines, surfaces, and solids 
(including celestial bodies and their motions), 
of the material universe, but also psychological 
subjects, including ‘justice ’ and ‘transmigration 
of souls ’ by the symbolism of number. His 
definition of justice as the “ equal multiple of 
itself ” has been interpreted (by Aristotle) to 
mean equalisation, reparation, or retribution. 
However vague and unfruitful may be this first 
philosophical attempt to lay down an objective 
criterion' or basis of justice, it is a marked 
advance on the Theological conception of 
Themis or Dike which impliedly admits the 
incapacity of the human intellect to apprehend 
the true nature of ‘justice’. It is, however, 
yet representative of an age when the later 
doubts of subjectivism, as to whether justice 
after all is not shifting variable and 
cQntigent and whether such an absolute and 

* See BeroUheimer--^Legat Philoso^^hies. P* 5^^* 
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objective criterion of right and wrong does or 
can exist at all, had not yet appeared in the 
world of thought. 

Tliis subjectivism, however, soon made its 
entry into Greek Philosophy, From the 
physical and materialistic standpoint of the 
earlier section of the Ionic School, the reduction 
of all qualitative differences in matter to form 
number and adjustment of parts in space and 
time of the Pythagorean was a step towards 
mathematical idealism, or at all events, towards 
abstraction. This abstracti'in was carried to 
its furthest limits by the Eleatics, with whom 
tlie first principle, or rather, the only reality 
was pure' being ’ or ‘existence,’ independent of 
space and time, and without any qualitative or 
quantitative character beginning end or 
change. “All being is one God,” .said Xerio- 
phones. It is pure “ thought ” said Parmenides, 
“the only true and inlallibls knowledge.” 
The phenomenal, changing, and multifarious 
world is an illusion ; and Zeno sought to 
prove the self-contradiction, and therefore, the 
unreality ol all multiplicity and movement of 
the phenomenal world by logic (dialectic) and 
mathematics.* The Eleatics were opposed by Ihe 
Heraclitians who held that this shifting 
phenomenal flux is the only real principle, 
and there is no stationary unchangeable reality 
apart from or behind it. The error or unreality 
of the world consists, not in the changing or 
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transitory character of its objects, but in the 
deceptive appearance of stability or permanence 
which in reality no where exists. They thus 
posit ‘ fire,’ ‘ energy ’ or the principle of ‘ flux,’ 
change or ‘Becoming’ (as opposed to the 
Eleatic’s ‘Being’) as the only reality. The 
two schools, (the Heraclitians and the Eleatics) 
stand respectively for something like our 
‘ Prakriti ’ and ‘ Purusha ’ to the exclusion of 
each other in their monistic attempts at the 
explanation of the world. 

Neither the earlier physical and mathema- Failure of 
tical, nor the later antithetical and abstract theories! 
monistic theories of the Ionics, Eleatics, and fua''Hsm'of 
Heraclitians having satisfactorily solved the 
undoubted dualism in nature — the antithesis of 
unity and diversity, substance and flux, — 
ecclectic attempts- at synthesis of the prior 
theories were next made by Empedocles 
who posits an absolute unity in ‘Sphairos’ 

(Eleatic ‘ Being ’) ’ underlying four primordial 
elements, — water, air, fire, and earth — which , 
are disintegrated from their original unity 
by the force of ‘Strife ’, and integrated again 
in infinity of ways by ‘Love’, to constitute 
this (“Becoming”) manifested universe. Thus 
neither ‘Being ' nor ‘ Becoming ’ can be denied 
altogether, but both are sought to be explained 
by the theory of a ttietaniprphosing 

S^e Schwcgler’s pf ^ 
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operating on the eternal substances in oppos- 
ing directions, as attraction and repulsion, love 
and strife. 

The Atoniists (headed by Democritus) 
substitute an infinitude of primeval extended 
but impenetrable atoms, of different shapes sizes 
and weights, but without any qualitative 
difference, {pev contra, the four elements of 
Empedocles) and empty space not filled in by 
the atoms, — the ‘ plenum ’ and the ‘ vacuum 
for the ‘ Being ’ and ‘ non-being ’ that make up 
the “ Becoming ” of Heraclitus. With them ‘ Be- 
coming’ is the result of the evershifting move- 
ments, — conjunction and disjunction, — of the 
atoms in space under an inherent necessity pre- 
destination or chance. They destroyed the last 
vestiges of the inlluence of Theology, and 
replaced the mythical powers of “ Love ” and 
“Hate” (of Empedocles) by the conception of 
a materialistic blind force as the main spring 
of the world-processes. 

The scientific inadequacy of the Atomistic 
theory in assuming the indivisibility of cor- 
poreal and extended atoms did not attract 
attention till the time of Aristotle ; but its want 
of any explanation of the existence of design in 
the processes of nature was soon perceived and 
sought to be remedied by Anaxogorus ’ doc- 
trine of “ Nous.” There was a world-forming 
intelligence (Nous) absolutely separated and 
free from matter ; and along with it, the equally 
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original mass of atomic seeds (“ homoiomerci”) 
of individual existing things, e.g.^ stone, gold, 
bonestuff etc. The Nous sets up a perpetual 
vortex of motion in the atomic germs which 
lay in chaotic confusion, and the cosmic order 
of the world, with the immanent Nous eviden- 
ced as the animating soul in all living beings, 
is the result. The conceptualism, begun with 
the Eleatics, is thus given an idealistic turn, 
marking the end of the materialistic realism of 
pre-Socratic Greek Philosophy. The ‘ Nous 
however, does not come up to the idea of ‘ pure 
soul ’ connoting (like the ‘ atman ’ of the Hindu 
philosophy) absolute immateriality, but corres- 
ponds rather to the ‘manas ’, or ‘ mind’, guiding 
the movements of matter with a design or 
purpose. The idealism is yet incomplete. 

The uncertainty of natural philosophy due 
to the diversity of the schools, as indicated 
above, — the essential mutability and want of 
any point of arrest or stability in the eternal 
flux and self-contradiction of the manifested 
universe, driven home into Greek thought and 
culture since the days of Heraclitus and ZenOj-— 
and the loose Greek social and political atmos- 
phere after the Peloponnesian war, wherein 
unbridled egotistic self-seeking of each indivi- 
dual was the rule of life, fostered the su 
ti visra, preached by the Sophists, which implies 
th^t there is no objective reality or standard 
of tilings and !^ualities,^ %^ is 
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relative, good or bad, right or wrong, real or 
non-existent, according as it appears to the 
subjective consciousness, for the time being, 
of eacli individual. Tiie motto of subjectivism 
enunciated by Protagorus, “ Man is the 
measure of all things,” negatived all criteria 
of knowledge, truth or validity, except the 
subjective perceptions and feelings of the 
individual. Different persons have different 
perceptions and feelings, and even those of 
the same person vary at different times and 
circumstances ; and hence “ there are no such 
things as any objective affirmations or deter- 
minations whatever.” The Sophists, however, 
it must be admitted, were the first among the 
philosophers in Europe who directed their 
attention towards the Theory of Knowledge. 
“ They show that truth cannot be found by 
natural knowledge because phenomenon is 
variable and contradictory. The reality of 
tilings is different from our knowledge, and 
therefore thought is only a belief.”' 


Legal 

Theories in 
pre-Socratic 
Philosophy. 


The original theory, of justice as buried 
and hidden in the laps of the gods and revea- 
led to men by oracles or in the ‘ themistes ’ 
of inspired kings, was based on the popular 
religion. The theory, along with the religion 
itself, was soon discredited. The mythological 
gods and goddesses and heroes, whose examples 


See Miraglia— Comparative Legal Philosophy, P. 2, 
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might be alleged in justification or excuse of the 
greatest vices and the vilest actions, ceased to 
attract the educated and satisfy their awaken- 
ing culture ; advancing Science disturbed tradi- 
tion, and natural causes were often detected 
to explain facts hitherto ascribed to direct 
divine agency. Then came a period of transi- 
tion and dissolution. The newer philosophical 
theories had not yet matured. The attempt 
at the formulation of - the objective principle 
of Justice by Pythagorus was too indefinite ; 
and the other philosophers had hardly formula- 
ted any theory at all. In the void, thus created, 
the subjectivism of the Sophists gave rise to a 
negative theory of justice and morality, viz., 
that nothing is by nature good or bad but 
only by positive statute or agreement. One’s 
own desire and advantage is the sole test of 
one’s ethics : and law and right is the standard 
only fixed by the strong, with their might, 
proscribing arbitrary limitations on the weak. 

B. Socrates, Plato and Aristotlle, 

The Sophists ushered into Greece its age Socrates: 
of illumination (Aufklarerei), substituting free 
reflection in the plat:e of unreflecting emotions 
and faith in obedience to the anc^tral civil 
and religious institutions-— the simple ‘naivate’ . 

of the infancy This fsee- thin 

as handled by the $ophiists,v ^ sis ^e fiaye 
seen, only to destructive snbjectivi^ -'grates 
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(yj 68 — 399 B. C.) directed subjectivism towards 
constructive ethics. He first of all turned 
Philosophy from the investigation of external 
nature towards that of man’s inner moral 
nature.' “ Know thyself ” was his motto. He 
sided with the subjectivism of the Sophists in 
so far as they preached that right and wrong 
should depend on the inner judgment of man» 
(and not on objective arbitrary standards set 
by the might of the strong) and established the 
principle of free will and self-conviction. The 
Sophists, liowever, set upon the throne “ the 
contingent will and capricious judgment of 
the individual ” which was erring, interested, 
and variable, and could not therefore afford 
any valid test of right and justice at all. 
What is right, good and true does not depend 
on any single person’s opinion pleasure or will 
but is determined by universal thought and 
reason — the thought and reason common to all 
rational beings — from which elements of error 
introduced by individual contingencies have 
been eliminated by a process of education. The 
judgments of individual men would all agree 
if these contingent individual elements causing 
error and difference were threshed out by 
comparison of the common or essential and the 
variable elements; for the rational nature and 
thought of man thus freed from its impurities 
is one and universal. This laid the foundation 
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of conceptualism, objective subjectivism, or 
the philosophy of universal and (therefore) 
objective thought. Socrates thus introduced 
into subjectivism the method of induction 
and logical definitions.' Particular concrete 
examples of each of the virtues, e.g, justice, 
fortitude, etc., were taken, analysed and 
compared, and by gradually separating and 
casting out what was contingent and acciden- 
tal in these particulars, the universal essence 
or truth underlying each virtue was brought 
out to form a notion, Le., a universal concept 
exhibiting the logical unity of its various 
forms in actual experience. 

The concepts of the specific virtues being 
thus found out by intellectual discernment 
of the underlying notion of each through 
a process of inductive study of the parti- 
culars, virtue in general must consist in this 
intellectual discernment which is the common 
factor in all virtues. Virtue accordingly is 
knowledge — perfect knowledge, or wisdom,— 
which arises out of instruction or inductive 
study of things and acts, and reaches the 
universal notions underlying them. It is want 
of knowledge that leads men to vicious acts. 
All virtues are one and identical! for they are 
right acts resulting from knowledge directed 
to different objects ; ^d farther j virtue being 
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knowledge acquired by inductive study and 
training of the understanding, is teacliable. 

Socrates thus laid the first stone of a 
scientific theory of morals, and based it on the 
understanding instead of on faith or the 
emotions ; — not the understanding of any 
particular individual, but the trained discerning 
understanding of the ethically normal man 
representative of all good citizens (cf. Roman 
bonus paterfamilias). He, liowev^er, did not 
elaborate this theory of morals into its concrete 
details, nor work out a scientific mode of evalua- 
tion of the proper ends or motives of human 
activity. With referencre to the former, he 
simply held that the laws of the State and 
unwritten universal usage determine right 
action and justice ; and with regard to tlie latter, 
he accepted the popular objects and motives 
which influenced the people around him — 
happiness, powgr, honour, —pointing out that to 
work with knowledge at these ends was virtue. 
More orthodox than the Sophists, he did not 
stand against the national religion and its es- 
tablished observances, nor against the national 
laws. In fact, in this, he did not carry forward 
his philosophy beyond tlie first step to its 
legitimate consequences ; but still he suffered his 
sentence of death for the sakerof his new Ethics 
of “ Knowledge ” which smacked of heresy. In 
his life, he evidenced freedom from sensuous 
greed and cravings, and a calm equilibrium of 
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mind arising from its lofty independence of 
desires, which, more than his formally preached 
ethics, acted for long as an exemplar, and 
suggested philosophies wliich cannot be properly 
afliliated to his discourses and dialogues. 

After Socrates, some of his disciples laid Theincom- 
stress on particular phases of the Socratic 
teaching and life, and formed different schools 
of thought. They may be called the “ Incom- 
plete Socratics.” The Cynics, by idealising the 
Socratic life, preached absolute indifference to, 
and renunciation of, the desires and pleasures 
as the goal of life.' The Cyreniacs, on the 
other hand, adopted the principle that felicity 
or pleasure(identifted, or rather coordinated, by 
Socratics, with ‘ Virtue ’) was the goal of life ; 
not indeed what is derived by uncritical pursuit 
of the momentary desires and impulses of the 
senses, but what was sanctioned by knowledge. 

Justice, they held, is the result not of nature 
but of artificial enactments ; and the wise man, 
acting with knowledge, may sometimesdisregard 
them.’ The Megarics, leaning more towards 
theory than practice!, subordinated the Etliical 
conception of the ‘ Good ’ to the Philosophical 
one of ‘ Knowledge ’ and ‘ Being.’ According to 
them, the ultimate dialectic or phi Ibsophicat 

• They repudUted civilisation and Hs institutions---governraeht, ■ 
marriage, oir prop^rty^and adyocated^^^# to I^atuie. See 

heimer -Legal .Phiiosoph)^-Art,- V- 

Berolsheimer^Legal Phtio^phyf Art. i6, 
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generalisations — ‘Being ’ ‘ Unity,’ “ pure intell- 
ectual and not sensuous Knowledge, Thought or 
Reason and Truth ” are all identical with each 
other and with the ultimate ethical generalisa- 
tion, viz. “ Virtue or the Good.” This is the 
Eleatic conception of “ Being ” combined with 
the Socratic conception of ‘ Virtue ’ ; and it 
considerably influenced and moulded the fuller 
philosophy of Plato. 

Plato (429 to 347 B. C.) utilised the pre- 
existing philosophies for building up a supers- 
tructure of synthetic philosophy including 
Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics as also a philo- 
sophy of Law on the Socratic foundation. The 
“ universal notions ” of Socrates were, to him, 
only psychological concepts representing the 
essential logical unity of things belonging to 
a class. Plato, identifying knowledge or 
‘ thought ' with ‘ being ’ as the subjective and 
objective aspects of truth or reality, objectivised 
these ‘ notions ’ into Ideas, and held them to be 
metaphysical realities,— the immutable and 
permanent archetypes of the things of this 
unreal world. These ‘ Ideas ’ form in the world 
of realities, a graduated series (in which a higher 
and more general ‘ Idea ’ comprehends lower 
ones), terminating in the highest Idea, “ the 
ultimate in cognition,” — the metaphysical idea 
of the “ Good ” — which is the ultimate goal 
at once of knowledge and being. The Socratic 
“notion,” or ethical conceptuation is thus 
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synthesised with the Eleatic ‘ Being ’ as in the 
Megarric philosophy of ‘ Being ’ and ‘ the Good.’ 
He accepts the truth of the Heraclitic doctrine 
of ‘ flux ’ of the world of sense ; but holds that it 
is unreal, “ non being ’’-“the- antithesis of the 
real immutable and permanent world of Ideas — 
the result of the * Ideas ’ imperfectly reflected in 
the unreal matter of this world of prereption. 
Plato raised the ‘ universal ’ notions of his 
master from mere psychological conceptions to 
the position of objective and metaphysical 
realities, which he held to be the only real 
permanent Eleatic “ Being ” ; while the objects 
around us were but variable imperfect and 
transitory copies or reflections of them cast in 
the matter of this phenomenal world which 
was essentially unreal. The world of “ Ideas ” 
eternal essences or reality is apprehended 
through reflection or ‘ thought ’ by means of 
reason ; while the shifting and deceptive world 
of appearances is perceived by the equally 
unreliable senses, as ‘ many * divisible * shift- 
ing and ‘ transient.’ The actuality of matter 
is denied, and it is likened to space ; but in 
so far as this substrate of matter is held 
to receive tlie ideal ‘ forms ’ to constitute 
the sensuous world, the idealistic monism of 
Plato’s dialectics yields somewhat to dualism, 
and hardly rises to the jabspl^^^^^ 
matter connoted by the l^pn-Beihg ” of the 
Eleatics, ■ " 
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Plato’s Physics is the synthesis and 
elaboration 0} the Ionic theories of the four 
elements, the primordial chaos of matter, and 
Anaxogorus’ theory of ‘Soul’. The universal Soul 
(cf. the Holy Spirit of Cliristian Theology) comes 
midway between the absolute Reason or Good 
(cf. God of Christianity) and matter, as the 
creative and ordering force, which, entering into 
the latter, raises out of the chaos the cosmos of 
the inorganic and organic world. It breaks up 
into a plurality of individual souls which are, 
like the ‘Nous' itself, universal imperishable 
entities (as participating in the essence of 
Reason or “ the Idea,”) but clothed in perishable 
matter, swayed by the lower life of sense, and 
forgetful of their higher origin in absolute 
reason. They nevertheless retain their aspira- 
tion to reach up to their proper height in the 
supreme good, freeing themselves from the 
m.etfer and senses and their lower attractions, 
wnirh marks oiil the line of individual Pdhics. 
The inlUieni e of the Pvthagorian doctrine is 
noticed in Plato’s elaboration of the doctrine 
of transmigration and the dialectic of ‘ one ’ 
and the ‘ many ’. 

What directly interests us, at the present 
moment, is Plato’s Theory of Justice and the 
State, which constitutes his contribution to the 
Philosophy of Law. The individual virtues of 
the head, heart and the stomach, viz., wisdom 
courage, and temperance, all depend oft 
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knowledge, which constitutes their logical unity ; 
and the virtue that, guided by wisdom, coordi- 
nates and regulates all the individual virtues and 
faculties, and brings about harmony in the real 
l>ractical life of tlie individual as a member of 
the society, is justice. Justice, therefore, is the 
cardinal social virtue comprising actualising 
and coordinating the individual virtues, and the 
atmosphere wherein this Justice or coordin«ated 
realisation of the individual virtues is fostered 
is that of the regulated society or State. Plato’s 
‘‘ Republic ” or “ State ” is the “ Idea ” — the 
conceptual or notional reality — imperfectly 
actualised in the states he saw around him. 
For the delineation of this perfect or ideal State 
wherein the moral (r.c., individual) virtues, 
constituted by the subordination of individual 
sense desires or interests under the guidance 
and control of intelligence, were all univer- 
salised, t.e., posited to be present in all 
individuals, and coordinately directed towards 
the attainment of the common good, he was 
led, by his whole philosophy, to emphasise the 
wholesale merger of the individual — of all sub- 
jective Will and activity, property, education, 
interests and desires of individuals— in the 
State, (f.c., of the many in the one)y to be left 
entirely under the disposal, guidance uud con* 
trol of the unrestrained authority of the pr^idr 
i ng a u thorites ; who, however, must consist 
of the philosophersy fuJl^^ the true political 
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knowledge, wisdom or virtue. The State, like 
individual, is divided into the ruling class 
rf'preseuting the head dominated by the virtue 
of reason, the figliting class which corresponds 
to tlie he li t acting with courage, and the work- 
ing class — the stomach or appetite — working 
f^'i supply with temperance or moderation. 
The special qualities of the classes composing 
the Stale, properly coordinated and acting in 
union in the whole body, give rise to Justice, 
vvliicli represents the systematic articulation of 
the totality, the org.anir distribution of the 
whole into its moments. 

I'rom a consideration of the facts Hint 
Plato advocated slavery, did not direct himself 
to the question of the amelioration of the 
lower classes, and absorbed the whole life 
of tlie individual and his education within the 
state leaving little or notldng to his own free 
S|)f)ntaneous activity and initiative, some 
shrewd observations have been made ' that 
Plato’s Philosophy of Ethics and Law, as 
1y})iral of all Greek .'\rt and Culture, was meant 
only for t!tc ‘ noble ’ man of independent means 
and high cultuie, and not for the average or 
lowly man with his blemishes, sorrows, and 
difliculties; and further, that it did not 
siilTiciently value the worth of man as an 
individual, in denying him an independent 

‘ Ucrolzheimtr — Legal Philosophies, f 14. 
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Sphere of activity or freedom for self-develop- 
ment outside the ‘ aegis ’ of the State which, 
octopus-like, smothered him by its all embra- 
cing grip. In these respects, Plato’s Ethics, it 
has been urged, differs first, from Christian 
Ethics, and next, from modern Sociological 
Jurisprudence. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that, following Socrates, he not only 
refuted the Sophistic doctrine that law is 
imposed by the strong or that might is right, 
but held that the source of Law or reasonable 
regulation is in God and Nature, and tlie 
essence of Law and Justice is in Reason. Law 
fixes the order of things inside the state and 
Justice or just conduct requires every man to do 
Iiis part accordingly. In his idealism in 
Ethics and Politics, he did not contemplate an}^ 
possible collision between the reasonable laws 
of the philosopher — ruled State and the reason- 
able needs of the individual ; nor any hardship 
arising from the absorption of the individual 
in the State so conceived. The individuals and 
the State constitute ‘ the many ’ in ‘ one,’ and 
are both identical in essence and reality. 
Moreover, the society must always retain, 
after the ‘ Idea ' or * ideal ’ of which it is the 
copyi its class distinctions, as the inilividLial 
his diflEerent organs, with their diEEerent 
assi gned functions and appropriate cuiture and 
virtues. Platonic Pfailpsophy is for 
up this order L and it is hardly lair to accuse it 
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of exclusive attention to the ‘noble man,’ when 
really, it only assigns the highest culture and 
and virtue for him in accordance with his 
position in the economy of the State. The 
State is, moreover, not merely an institution 
for preserving order, but is also an educational 
institution, for the progress of the society 
towards the attainment of tlie ideal. This 
anticipates the ‘ culture — staat ’ of the modern 
German Jurisprudence. 

Aristotle (384 — 3J3 li. C.) is inverted 
Plato. His Philosophy is tlial of Plato's turned 
over on the other side. It has a decidedly 
more empirical character. He denies the 
objective reality of Plato’s ‘ Ideas ’ indepencleiil- 
ly of the objects of sense, and points out 
that they, being held by Plato to be immobile, 
cannot explain tiie genesis of the material 
world. He offers as a substitute his doctrine 
of ■ J'orms which are not actualities sundered 
from matter, but, througlioui inherent in 
matter, Iructily its potentiality aiT'l give to 
it its particular ‘ forms,’ i.e., individualities or 
peculiarities of shape and function. The Form 
remains latent at first as the elUcient cause, 
(as the tree in the seed), and gives direction to 
the transition of matter from the potential 
indefiniteness to the actualised (formed) thing. 

it is never dissociated from matter, but 
lemains iiiseparately connected with it, both 
as the logical (notional) prius and as the final 
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end. Hence it is, in fact, Plato’s ‘ idea ’ only 
drawn into association with matter and 
invested with active propelling fori:e and 
function. Tlie dualism of matter and spirit is 
sought to be obviated by Plato idealistically, 
by ascribing unreality to matter ; by Aristotle 
realistically, by describing matter as the poten- 
tiality or possibility of ‘ Form.’ Plato attaches 
greater importance to tlie Eleatic “ Being ” 
— what is ; Aristotle to the “ Bec:oming,” i.e., 
what becomes and how. In the speculative 
[)hilosophy of the absolute -the God as the 
(jermanent self- identical reason, — Plato rises 
higher than Aristotle ; who, in seeking a more 
intelligible theory of the world of senses, 
makes his doctrine of ‘ Forms ’ less adaptable 
to the explanation of the supreme and perfect. 
V Plato derived Ethics from Dialectics, and 
itWividua) virtues from knowledge (or ‘ Idea ’) 
of the essence or reality of things i. e., the 
absolute Reason or Good ; Aristotle, more realis- 
tically, derives them from the study of sensuous 
nature. Virtue depends, not on knowledge, 
but on the nature tendency or character of 
man ; and is fostered, not by teaching, but by 
exercise or practice ; and consists in tlie right 
proportion in action, avoiding too much and 
little, by observing the due mean. It is irelatiye 
to persons, (x’.c., is different for diffierent 
and circUmstaiices. Virtu^ fall into two 
classes -—those of the 
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passions and allectioiis ; and the higher virtues 
of the soul, of whicli the liighest is wisdom and 
leads to supreme felicity ‘ perfection ’ or 
‘happiness,’ which, in the graded series of 
human purposes, is the ultimate goal of life and 
action. Here again, Aristotle is only Plato 
levelled down or materialised, to suit his philo- 
soi)hy to the practical affairs of life ; but it 
has become faulty in the attempt, for the theory 
of ‘ the proper medium’ is hardly applicable to 
the higher virtues of the soul or intellect. 

Aristotle is at one with Plato in holding 
that man’s training of the natural character, by 
e.xercisc of tiie virtues, into the moral can only 
take place in the external medium or atmos- 
phere of the State, .Aristotle’s dictum “ man is 
a social being ” is supposed, (e.g., by Grotius, 
who often quotes Aristotle in support of his 
theories) to base a theory of the origin of 
State uiid Law on the social nature of man.’ 
He, indeed, traces the steps by which tlic 
States were formed, viz., how individual house- 
holds clustered into tlie village community, and 
then, the latter into the “City.” This is the 
statement of a historical fact observed in nature ; 
but his i)luiosophy would regard the State as 
the ‘ Form ’ potentially existent, from before its 
actual realisation in the ‘ matter ’ of the indivi* 
duals households and communities ; and the ^ 
actual isation itself, as a process of nature. The 
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‘ rational or social nature of man,’ as used 
by Aristotle, refers to this process of nature 
which builds up the State by the social organi- 
sation of men. It is only Aristotle’s general 
philosophy stated with reference to the subject 
in hand. Both Plato and Aristotle were e.x- 
ponents of their age ; both philosophised on 
what they saw round them. The Greek city 
states, unlike the modern states, were natural 
units made up of homogeneous elements united 
by community of race, religion, origin, culture, 
language, and strong civic sentiment. There 
was no keen antagonism of the classes, accen- 
tuated, as in the present days, by economic 
diflicullies, which were tlien absent ; but they 
adjusted themselves smoothly and ungrudging- 
ly in their respective positions in the social 
fabric, like the separate organs in a human 
body, to secure its political safety and .serve 
its ethical mission of fostering the perfection 
of the citizens. The organisation itself, as well 
as the merger therein of tlie individual, and 
the favoured position of the privileged upper 
classes, all appeared so natural that there was 
no occasion to elaborate a theory formally 
justifying the existence of the State and its 
dispensations. T 

Plato’s theory and definition of Justice 
and Law were barren; and aiiped mainly at 
the preservalipn, by the individual, of status 
(juo in the preexisting .disppsitipn or order of 
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the society. Aristotle marks here a decided 
advance of ideas. He defines Justice, consistently 
with his definition of Virtue, as Equality ; 
avoiding too mucli or too little in the 
despensation or distribution of things, and 
readjusting O'- compensating, were this balance 
has been disturbed. Justice must be adapted to 
circumstances — being absolute equality, in the 
administration of law between man and man, 
and relative equality, in rewarding merit and 
punishing guilt and distributing goods accord- 
ing to individual needs and circumstances. 
Justi<'e is of two kinds, natural and conven 
tional ; based respectively on reason common to 
all men, and positive authority. Law itself 
should aim at justice ; but where tlie I.,aw, being 
a human creation, is defective, or where, being 
necessarily general and adjusted to ordinary 
circumstances, its application in specfial cases 
would work unfairly or cause hardship, tiie 
Law is to be improved f^r supplemented by 
r*'quity, so that formal conventional justice 
may coim'ide with material or natural justice. 
Aristotle plainly lays down that right and 
justiv'e, and not arbitrary power, constitute the 
founJation and essence of the State; and that 
laws limit the power of the Government where 
it is not tyrranical. .\ristotle’s elaboration 
of tlie conceptions of Justice and Equity, and 
of the theories of the State and Government 
and Law and their functions, is an outstanding 
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feature of his philosophy ; and his contribution 
in this direction is far more \mluable than that 
of any of his predecessors. 

C. Post — Aristotelran Greek Legal 
Philosophy : Stoicism, Epicurea- 
nism, AND Scepticism. 

There was a general decline of Grecian 
life, conduct and philosophy after Aristotle. 
Decay and ruin of Grecian politics and art, and 
irresponsibility in political religious and social 
life characterised the years that followed after 
the death of Alexander the Great (356-323 B.C.). 
The irresponsible subjectivity and doubt and 
disregard of any objective rule of life, indicative 
of unsettled life and thought as in the days of 
the Sophists, which had been controlled by the 
masterful philosophies of the three great world- 
teachers and the strong rule of the Macedonian 
kings, reappeared ; and Post— Aristotelean 
philosophy branched out into different schools 
under different leaders who, like the “ Incom- 
plete Socratics ” before them, diversely sought 
to give it a lead in what they r^pectively 
regarded as the right direction, and ke^ it but 
of the way of evil. Roughly speaking, Stb^^ 
Epicureanism, and Neo-Platonism may be 
affiliate respectively to the Cjmipj ;pyf6haic 
and Megaric modes bf thpughiof ihe 'Tncbiln- 
plete Socratics.’ - ' 
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I'he work of Philosophy was now more 
directly and earnestly directed towards Ethics, 
to find out the practical duty of the ‘Ego’ or 
subject ; and Diale<dics and Physics were sub- 
ordinated to it as auxiliaries meant for finding 
out man’s true relation to the world. Explana- 
tion or philosophic knowledge of the world- 
system was now regarded as valuable, not for 
its own sake, but as necessary for finding out 
man’s true path for attaining his highest bliss. 
With tlie decay of tlie scientific spirit, dogma- 
tism gathered strength ; and dualism, as it accen- 
tuates the difilculty of the relationship of the 
suljjf'ct and the. object, was held at a discount. 
'Phe ‘thing in itself was less important 
tlian tlie subjective impressions it produced on 
the subject ; and Philosophy was called upon to 
point out tile right ethics to be gathered from 
the lessons of these experiences, instead of 
launching into speculations about ‘notions’ 

‘ ideas ’ or ‘ forms.’ 

The Stoics', like the modern Scotch 
philosophers, leant towards dogmatic realism 
and accepted the subjective conviction carried 
by the clear sense impressions of the external 
things as tiie proof of their reality. They y 
avoided dualism by urging that things are ali>| 
material, i.e., have bodies of some sort or other 
- -even soul, spirit, and God have bodies’; for ho 
action is possible between absolutely unli^lf 

t'oiir-tki-r-Zeno (340 to 2 q8 B. C.) 
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substances, c.g., incorporeal spirit and niattpr. 
This led to their celebrated conception of the 
world as a prodigious living being, of which 
the passive and mutable e:cterior was inattcr, 
and the inner active principle wliich [)roduced, 
pervaded, animated, and ruled it was the 
rational universal soul or reason, which is God. 
Nature, in its two aspects, the external universe 
representing the body, and the inner, universal, 
permeating, and ordering reason or God (some- 
time afterwards called divine breath, fire or 
ether), constituted a unity ; of which, every indi- 
vidual or thing was a part, incapable of indepen- 
dent existence or isolation from the whole, and 
bound to obey its settled order -the divine 
order or Law of Nature; in accordance wdth 
which, tlie life and movements of the entirety 
and of the parts were guided sustained and 
ins[)ired, in a perpetually repeating cycle of 
constant origination and decease (Lc., merger), 
as under an eternal necessitv, 

mf 

There was thus very little scope for freedom 
of will of the individual in this fatalistic 
doctrine of Nature. Our only freedom, according 
td the Stoics, is in forming our opinions and 
notions about objects, our affections desires 

aversions ; but, even here, the freedom does 
dot amount to indeterntinatiou of the vyill, 
he.y its absolute superiority over mo|ives or 
pausal antecedents, but only to the power of 
doing or aC'iiuiring what we will td do 
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or acquire. We have tio sucli freedom in the 
sphere of things outside bur subjective con- 
sciousness ; -no power, for instance, to do or 
acquire whatever we will or desire regarding 
our bodies, wealth, rank, etc. 


Virtue ; 
Happiness 
and Klhics. 


Ethics or practical philosophy should 
therfore be directed only to aim at the proper 
training of the sphere of subjective conscious- 
ness and character, i.e., of the susceptibility 
of the will to the motives, by exercising it 
habitually in the way of encouraging the right 
emotions and desires and i:hecking others. I'he 
adaptcition of our life to the ‘ Universal f^aw ’ 
or harmony of the world, or in short, ‘ Nature’ 
is the supreme good or end of our endea- 
vours. 


In the austerity of the Stoic moral theory 
the unit is thus placed in subjection to the v liolc ; 
and every personal end or self-seeking pleasure, 
to the detriment of the universal harmony, is 
excluded. The rational nature of man, in its 
pristine simplicity, so long as it is not distorted 
by self-will or corrupted by art, faithfully 
reflects the universal reason (of which it is a 
part\ and its law. The external goods, — health, 
wealth, etc., — are indifferent to virtue or happi- 
ness ; for they may be used rationally or irration- 
ally, and may result in joy or grief. They may, 
at most, have some value, and may be acceptable 
as helps to virtue, ue., to a life in accordance 
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with Nature or reason, and as such preferable to 
sickness or poverty ; but we must, by the train- 
ing of our character, acquire ‘ apathy ’ towards 
them. Evil, vice, or injustice is only sufferred 
to e.xist as conditions of virtue and justii'c ; for 
there is nothing in vain or without purpose in 
the ec;onomy of nature. The wise man is oik; 
who is perfectly attuned to Nature and its law, 
and his virtue, or life according to Nature, con- 
sists, therefore, in absolute judgment, control of 
the soul over pain, mastering of desire and lust, 
and justice to all without the slightest self- 
seeking ; — a life of the utmost simplicity without 
any artificial wants, distinctions or privileges, 
and of self-sacrifice for the general good yf the 
family, the country, and the whole universe ; 
and the “ pride,” or complacency, arising out 
of this moral energy of his soul is permanent, 
and it is the highest bliss or happiness. 

The State is an emanation from the social The Law and 
nature of man. The whole human race should 
form a single community, or universal state, 
with the same principles and laws according to 
Nature and reason ; and a variety of hostile 
states is an evil and a contradiction to Nature. 

This preaches the doctrine of cosmopolitanism. 

Justice is based, not on enactment, but on 
Nature ; and Law is identical with natural 
reason.’.'::;,;-' 

Berokheim^r^teg. jphiiajSQphites Sefc^ ' 
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Epicureanism (from Epicurus 343—270 
B. C.) is the gospel of individualistic, while 
Stoicism is that of socialistic subjectivity. The 
individual and his interest are not directed to 
be subordinated, or sacriliced, to the common 
interest: for the community or State is not 
the outcome of a process of nature, but is a 
handiwork of voluntary association, enactment, 
and contract of individuals for their security 
and beueiit. It avers that the individual and 
liis se.( urity interest and pleasure, as abide 
through life, is the goal of all luiman activity ; 
and utility is the lest of good as well as rigid 
conduct and right laws. Its philosophy is 
atomistic ; in which the wliole is subordinated 
to the |.)arts of which it is composed. 

Scepticism followed in tlic lines of Sophism, 
and its polemics were mainly directed against 
the dogmatic realism of the Stoics based on 
sense—perception. It was a theory of knowledge 
that certainty of knowledge is impossible— 
not even through reason (r;ontia-Sophisra). 
“ We cun know nothing, not even this itself 
that we know nothing.” it is the negation of all 
philosophy and suspension of all judgment, 
liverylhing is possible, and there is nothing 
by which we can decide which of two 
contradictory propositions is true ; and this 
explains the diversity of opinions on all 
matters and subjects of discussion. The 
practical outcome of this is the. axiom of 
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sceptical ‘ apathy Vlhat knows neither of good 
nor evil, and makes no distinction of life and 
death, and pleasure and pain. 

The necessary corollary of this doctrine 
is tliat there is no universal principle of right 
action or Justice. Only custom or tradition, 
according to Timon (325 — 235 B. C.), or might, 
according to Carneades (214 — 129 B. C.), /.e., 
enactment, fixes the arbitrary standard of 
right ; and obedience to law is only a matter of 
expediency. 

To combat the long (continued scepticism 
of the west, Neo-Platonism introduced, into 
liurope, the mysticism of the East. The 
ab.solute is indeed, as field by the Sceptics, 
lieyond the reach of mere intellect or reason ; 
and the futility of philosophies or diahx’tit's, 
based on the understanding, in driving out 
scepticism and sophism from the world demon- 
strated it. Plotinus (205—270 A. D.) relied on 
direct absorption of (he individual soul and 
reason in the absolute, by ecstatic- communion 
(yoga), as the only means of attaining the 
knowledge of the reality. The knower, know- 
ledge and the known there become united in ' 
the absolute reality, which is above the dual 
sphere of tliought, i.e., of the subject and the 
object. The Neo-Platonic theory of the world- 
system proceeded further aheud' than the Eleatic 
or Megaric ‘ Being V and Plato’s “ ider^ ” and 

' in its trahscendebtallsin, . 
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“ reason ” ; and asserted the emanation, with- 
out affecting the original substance, in a way 
suggestive of radio activity, of reason and the 
world of “ ideas,” the soul, and the world of per- 
ception, in order of sequence, from the absolute. 
It prea('hed a transcendental monism, alleged 
to be based not on any effort of intellect, but on 
“ Darsana ”, like that of the Hindu systems. 
It is decisive for the ‘ seer ’ himself, but useless 
for the s('eptic who ciannot rise to its height. 

Chronologic ally, Nco Platonism appeared 
as a philosophical system after the higlu'st 
development of Roman Jurisprudence under 
the classical jurists had already taken place. 
Its influence, along with that of the Christian 
faiili, became noticeable on tlie science or 
philosophy of law when it was in the charge 
of the S<'hnlasti<- jurists in tiic middle ages. 

D. Legal Piiilosopiiy in the Roman Era. 

“ I'he Roman world is the world of the 
will, and, therefore, of law and politics.”' The 
Romans were pre-eminently a practical race — 
consisting at first merely of peasants and yeomen, 

- without art, culture, aestlietics and imagina- 
tion, but full of vigour and discipline; and had 
no theoretical j)hiIosophy of their own, except 
what they eclectically borrowed from the 
Greeks, after Greece had become, by conq«evSt> 

* Miraglia—Cdmparative Legal Philosophy, p. 5. 
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a Roman province (146 B. C.). Their legal 
philosophy was, at first, developed un(ron- 
sciously inside the T.aw itself, rather than in 
theoretical studies, and latterly, by the assimila- 
tion of the Stoif and Aristotelean tenets regard- 
ing Nature, whic!) were more suited to lionran 
realism than the more abstract Greek specula- 
tions {e.g. of Plato) as to ‘ realities ’ ‘ ideas ’ or 
‘ the theory of knowledge.’ 

The early ‘ Civil l.aw was rigid and 
severe and formal, devoid of ethical factors, 
and characterised by its power and authority 
and the absolutism of the private rights con- 
ferred by it. The absolute prerogatives and 
privileges of the paterfamilias or the creditor,’ 
the artificial agnatic constitution of the 
family and law of succession, etc., evince an 
undeveloped ethical instinct, which ignores, in 
the interests of social solidarity elficiency and 
order, the moral claims of weakness to the con- 
sideration of Law and of exceptional circum- 
stances to concessions in the administration 
of legal rules. 

The development of Roman law, from 
its crude beginnings, into the greatest legal 
system of ancient Europe was brought about 
by the influence of ethical ideas gradually 
liberalising the law for the ends of practioal 

■ cf. 'riie Twelve Tafales- 449. 

See Maine’s A ndeni Law Chsv V to Vil ; Berol;5hehner-^Le«t, 
5 * 7 -' ■’ ■ 
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justice. The legal system, that was originally 
local, and confined to a people fighting with its 
neiglihours for its very existence, was soon to 
hccoirH' a world— system meant for the whole 
civilised human race. Conquest and rule of 
foreign countries, and influx of or contact with 
foreigners, politically, as subjects, protegees, or 
allies, or for purposes of commerce, necessi- 
tated internal re-adjustments of the social fabric 
to secure its homogeneity and expans ion, and hu- 
manitarian concessions in the legal and politi- 
cal system to make it cosmopolitan- Intenial 
dissensions, caused by acute class — distinctions, 
were set at rest ; the absolutism of the patriar- 
chal power and private rights was minimised by 
the legal recognition of moral duties and respon- 
sibilities appropriate to the ‘ bonus (diligens) 
paterfamilias’ ; and last, though not the least, 
a great weapon of legal amelioration was 
forged in the “ Jus Aequum ” of the Praetor, 
for an all round liberalisation of the law. The 
developing legal consciousness of the nation, 
maturing in power, wealth, territory and 
wisdom, outstripped the narrow conceptions, of 
legal right, forms, or procedure, of the old Civil 
Law, and established a secondary system, on 
more advanced principles of maieiial or 
practical justice, whii'h was administered by the: 
Praetor, and promulgated by his edicts. 

These new and higher principles of juf ti(% 
conceived in the legal and ethical consciousne^j 
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of the people, borrowed their philosophi<- 
foundation, form, and expression from the 
Stoii' doctrine of Nature, “ The Naturalis 
Ratio " was the basis of Roman Ec[uity. Roman 
legal philosophy, as based on the f^aw of 
Nature, i.e., on the moral spirit or reason 
inherent in the natural order, as opposed to 
arbitrary human enactments, was carefully 
elaborated in the writings of Cicero (ro6 — 43 
B. C.), its chief exponent, and also of Seneca 
(3 B. C. -65 A. D.), and of the ‘ classical jurists ’ 
who flourished later during the ‘ golden 
age.’ 

Some (iianges were introduced into Roman 
Jaw, during the reign of the later Emperors, 
under the influence of Christianity, whii:h was 
adopted as tlte religion of the state. Christian 
ethics, for instance, gave additional impetus 
towards the amelioration of the condition 
of the slave, and of the son under power, and 
somewhat checked the excessive looseness of the 
marital rights and duties of the time' ; but the 
philosophy of Law, on which the Roman system 
was mainly developed, and on which many of 
the legal rules and juristic theories of the 
J-iomans as well as of the modern world regard- 
ing ownership or contract were established and 
elaborated, was their doctrine of Law of 
Nature. With the Stoiesy it a 

See Mainers LawV 
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theory I'or the I'oiitrol and guidance of individual 
subjectivity and conduct ; but, by the Romans, it 
was regarded as a fundamental legal principle 
or ideal for the regulation of the society ; and 
tlieir identification of it, for all praotical pur- 
poses (notwithstanding the admitted dille- 
rent:es between the two on some points, e.g., 
regarding war, slavery etc.), with jus Gentium' 
which consisted of concrete laws or rules 
commoidy observed by all men or nations, 
helped them immensely to utilise their theo- 
retical ideal for the practical and constructive 
work of leg al improvement. 

The great legal system left by tlic Roman 
I'hnpirs had inspired many theories of modern 
Jurisprudence, e.g., those as to the state, 
sovereignty, rights and their dassiheation, 
contract, property, possession, crimes, te stamen- 
tary and intestate succession, juristic persons, 
negligence and dillgentia &c., and it will 
be out of place to discuss them in detail 
here ; it will suffice at present to note that 
modern Jurisi)rudence would have yet remained 
in its infancy, if it had not been supplied 
with the rich mine of legal ideas left by the 
Romans. 

* As tu how this identification was made, see Maine’s Ancient 
Law Ch Hi. He seems, however, to labour the point more than it 
deserves. The Law of Nature was the l,aw of reason immanent in all 
men ; and Jus Gentium, beinj;^ law observed by all men or nations (se^. 
jusiiniait’.s In iitutes -bc^^innin'/), would presumably accord with that 
u.niv cr'jal tc;»bun. Sec Ruilock — Note F-On MaineV Ancient Law, 
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E. l.EGAL 1*HIL0S0PH7 AND THEORIES IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES, 

After the Barbarian conquest of the Roman 
Empire, the civilisation of the world underwent 
a serious retrogression during the middle ages 
(5th century to the 15th century A, D.). The 
first lialf of this period had been specially 
marked for its total dearth of literature, science, 
arts and philosophy. All ancient learning was 
buried under the debris of the Roman civilisa- 
tion. Latin, the language of the Roman 
Eanpire (and along with it, the vast storehouse 
of all knowledge) was lost and forgotten. The 
pagan literatures of tlie east were tabooed. 
Europe was now a vast arena for warring 
nations and adventurers. Life and society were 
insecure ; and the scanty culture, that still 
remained extant, was limited to the clergy of 
the Christian Church. 

It was a period of Church domination. 
Christianity, represented by the Catholic Church 
under the see of Rome, was the universal reli- 
gion ; and the Church, as the sole repository of 
the remnant culture, wielded unlimited power, 
temporal as well as spiritual. It claimed that, 
by gift of God, and the charter of the Roman 
Emperor, it was vested with these twofold powers, 
and the states derived their power and yalidity 
from the Pope, as the mooii from the son. At 
first, the states and rulers acknowledged this 
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aulliorily ; and the dtx^triue that secular govern- 
ments were valid and binding as the necessary 
means of keeping peace on earth, as long as 
tiiey were subservient t(j the Church, was 
preached with vigour as early as the beginning 
of the 5th century by St. Augustine (553 — 430). 
Conllict of opinion on this point, however, arose 
and became acute towards the latter part of 
middle ages, when poets and thinkers, like Dante 
(1265 -13^1), William Occam (1270 1347), 

Marsilius (d. 1328), Nicholaus Cusanus (1401- 
1464) supported the independent;e of slates of 
the mediacy or supremacy of the Church or the 
Po|.>e ; and all, except llie first, even 1 hen |)reaclied 
the doctrine of sovereignty of the people. They, 
in fact, foreshadowed in their writings the more 
modern theories of Natural Law and Social 
Contract, and laid down, on that basis^ the proper 
limitations of the sovereign’s authority and 
power. riie Church also had, indeed, its 
adherents still, e.g., Augustinus Triuraphis (1243 
— 1328) and Peter de Andlo, and the greatest of 
them was Thomas Aquinas (1228 1274); 

its extravagant claims had already been too 
much distrusted, and were soon to rec;eive their 
death blow by the Reformation. 

J’or a proper appreciation of the legal 
philosophy of the middle ages, as developed 
by the scholastics, and also of tlie principal 
causes of its failure, it is necessary to study the 
existing condition of the socuety. Under the 
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overshadowing Church, as the centre of culture 
and the spiritual head as well as the immediate 
source of the temporal authority, there were the 
feudally (»rgaiiised states. Retween the feudal 
lords and large proprietors on one side, and the 
peasantry, dependent class, or serfs — a motley 
group composed of upraised slaves or lowered 
free- holders -directly connec ted with the soil, 
on the other, there grew up, in the latter part 
of the middle ages, a tliird or middle class, the 
manufacturing and commercial citizens and 
yeomen, who, originally regarded as belonging 
to the dependent or the lowest strata, latterly 
grew in importance with the growth of indus- 
try and commerce, and accumulation of wealth, 
through their legitimate pursuits, as also by 
freebooting expeditions in the east (following 
after, but still in the name of, the f rusades) and 
the persecution and- plunder of the Jews under 
the aegis of the Church. They further organised 
their crafts and trades into city guilds or 
corporations, to create offensive and defensive 
monopolies, and soon grew into a power in 
the community. In this, they received the en- 
couragement of the law and of the Church, for 
their wealth and influence often went to the 
interests of the state and the clergy • but it 
went hard against, the general unincorporated 
classes and individuals who fpfm^ ihe bu^ of 
t he people. The brdf nary agriduituJcer was 
exploited, aiid there 
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The economic bondage grew too terrible for 
the masses. 

Scholastic Jlie scholastic philosophers, from the nth 

philosoph)^ ■ ^ ‘ 

and objertive centurv downwards,‘ combined Greek Philo- 

order, law or “ . . -i » • 

♦‘Pax.’ sopny (especially, the Anstotelean and Stoi<') 
with the tenets of the Christian Church. In the 
early Ciiristian era, the Church doctrine had been 
allied to Platonic philoso|)hv by the Apologists 
and the Alexandrine Fathers, and, in the plh 
century, to Neo-platonism by Scotiis Erigena, 
for a purpose common to botli, vis., to combat 
siibjectivsrn or scepticism, and establish the 
objective reality of God and the universe, the 
unity of the subject and object, — spirit and 
nature, thought and being — (as correlative 
emanations from the one absolute reality), and 
the Lex Eterna — the law of universal reason, 
sumria ratio, the unwritten law of Nature or 
God - which, notwithstanding transgressions 
after the fall of man (due to his improper 
exercise of the self-seeking will io the detriment 
of the order and harmony of nature), was ever 
ethically binding on all individuals. The creed 
of the church was assumed to be absolutely true, 
but it was not made to rest on authority, 
revelation, or faith alone, but was supported 
by philosopical reason. The Scholastics were 
exponents of order (cf. ‘ Pax,’ of Augustine)® ; 

* Cf. Petrus Lomhardc.s (d. 1 164) Anslem Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (d. 1093). 

^ ISeroUhftimer Leg. Ph,, f 21, page 22. 
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i.e., the subordination of the ‘ subject ’ to the 
objective law and discipline of the “ state ” 
and of “Nature", for the secular state — the 
‘ civitas terrena ’ — was also a gift of God or 
product of nature, only lesser than the church 
(‘ the Civitas Dei.’) ; and of the individual to 
the corporate life and regulation of his guild 
and society. The deistic conception of Christian 
Divinity and the theistic “ Nature ’’ of Greek 
Philosophy were united with extraordinary 
subtlety of reasoning and imagery’ and the 
“ I.,aw of Nature ” was thus brought down to 
the modern era. 

This extraordinary discipline and bondage The Schoias- 
of the individual will eventually brought nommicWts 
about a split in the scholastic camp. The Ivandscans 
Dominicans, headed by Thomas Aquinus (d. 

T274), were for the orthodox position, t.e., the 
subordination, of the will to the intellect, of 
practice to theory ; whereas the Franciscans, 
headed by Duns Scotus (df. 1308), supported 
the supremacy of the will, on which they 
proposed to lay the foundation of practical 
ethics and an unerring law and philosophy ; 
and thus gave rise to a liew tendency towards 
individualism, and the recognition of the rela> 
tivity of law, and scepticism as regards ah 
eternal immutable law. 



* See Salmond Jurispradeiice« ppi 44 47, f ts*r6. 
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The split between subjectivity and objec- 
tivity was also accentuated by the rejuvenes- 
cence of the long standing antithesis of nomina- 
lism and realism in the realm of the intellect 
itself. The Nominalists, {e.g., Roscelllnus) 
denied the objective existence of ‘ universal * 
notions, but held them to be mere names or 
conceptual generalisations from comparison of 
individual objects; whereas the Realists, (cf, 
Anslem) like Plato, supported their objective 
reality. The Nominalists thus regarded the 
individual as the only reality, and strengthened 
the position of the Franciscans, and helped 
the overthrow of the doctrine of objective 
‘ universal ’ order. They jointly represented 
the latest form of Scholastic thought, and a 
newly rising conception — that of the sovere- 
ignty of the individual, of his subjective will 
and understanding. 

The juristic theories of the middle ages 
thus present a variety of conflicting views and 
ideas which contained the germs of all future 
modern spex:ulations. The general trend was of 
course to uplift the law as the divine and immu- 
table natural order (‘ Pax ’)', and to subordinate 
the individual to the secular state, and both to- 
the Church, like the parts to the whole, as in a 

^ The secular state, and the church-^both held as divinely ordained 
institutions — and the animal kingdom, and the physical world have ea^i 
its own objective assigned order or law, i>., department of the Paxr^:; 
Augustine. . . ■ 
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monistic natural Organism. Any disagreement 
or disunion necessarily spelt an ethical wrong 
on the part of the rebellious individual or state. 

This trend, as seen above, was afterwards 
liberalised. The most valuable fund of juristic 
theories has been left us by Thomas Aquinus. 

He divides Law into (i) Lex Aeterna, the Law 
of divine reason ; (2) Lex Naturalis, which is the 
department or shadow of Lex Aeterna, so far 
as it is conceived and understood by man, in 
which man participates, and by which men and 
states distinguish good and evil (morality) ; 
and (3) the Positive Law enacted by the states 
for the regulation of individual conduct, which 
carries out in detail the precepts of Natural 
Law, so far as it is feasible having regard to 
human weakness, local traditions and circums- 
tances, and security of the society, and other 
public needs. He distinguishes law and 
morality, and .also law and equity in the 
administration of justice, in the lines of 
Aristotle ; and discusses the several theories of 
punishment — all of which are moot points in 
modern jurisprudence. 

F.— Transition TO THE Modern Era. 

The age of transition commcbGed with the the Reoais- 
close of the 15th century, and many causes interMt 
co-operated to introduce it. The general spirit ““***' 
of dissatisfadtion, arising out of excessive social 
political and ecclesiastical bondage of the 
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individual, was one ; decay of scholastic philo- 
sophy, which had so long supported the estab- 
lished order and religious dogma and faith, 
through internal schisms, was another ; as also 
the birth of the new philosophic spirit which 
refused to accept the scholastic position that 
the tenets of the Church were all demonstrable 
by reason and began to dispute those that were 
not capable of proof (cf. Pomponatius 14.62 — 
1530 and Vanini 1586 — 1619). Mere dialectic 
or notional establishment of a dogma was no 
longer accepted as proof of its objective truth. 
Scientific empirical demonstrability of a 
proposition was more in demand, than mere 
logical non-contradiction or syllogistic deduci- 
bility in thought, as necessary for its accept- 
ance. 

The external movements which contributed 
towards the Renaissance were the Revival of 
Letters, the Reformation, and the growth of the 
natural sciences. Greek Philosophies, hitherto 
read only through their translations into 
doggerel Latin, came to be sought and studied 
by learned Greeks arrived from Constentinople 
in original. Great impetus towards revival of 
classical studies, including the Humanities, Law ; 
and Philosophy, was given by the Medicis and 
also by scholars like Bessarion (d. 1472) and 
Ficinus (d. 1499) in Italy, andReuchlin (d. t455)>, 
Melanchthon and Erasmus in Gerraaiiy. The ': 
Humanists, in opposition to the SchoIastics,v ; 
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introduced a fresh culture and created a new 
interest outside the sphere of religion and 
formal philosophy. The invention of printing 
also very much aided the dissemination of 
knowledge. 

The rupture of thought with authority was The Reforma* 
focussed in the Reformation (introduced in century. 
Germany by Luther) which stood for the 
independence of individual religious conscience 
and subjective conviction, — the reading of the 
Law of Nature by the individual for himself, 
and not through dogmas and teachings of the 
Church and Schoolmen. Each must read and 
interpret the gospel by his own independent 
reason. Celibacy, poverty, asceticism, &c. were 
not to be taken as per se good, as hitherto taught 
and preached, but must be judged by each for 
himself according to circumstances. Marriage, 
worldly activities, wealth and enjoyment of 
layman were not against the the law of Nature. 

The individual must work out his own salva- 
tion through his direct relation with God 
which subsists without any uncalled for inter- 
vention of the priests. 

Ancient Greek Philb^phy was as back- The growth 
ward in its knowledge of external nature as it sctenc»*“”' 
was strong in inetaphj^ics; The discovery of 
America and of the maritime route to the East 
Indies and the gr^t 

tical diseoVeri^ of j^eplm 
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Social and 
political 
changes and 
activities. 


(d. 1631) and Galileo (d. 1642) and Newton 
(d. 1727) discredited and distroyed transmitted 
errors and prejudices shared alike by Plato, Aris- 
totle, the Scholastics, and the ch lurch, opened 
out new vistas of knowledge, and raised expecta- 
tions of infinite progress ; turning enquiry from 
unfruitful dialectics of thought to the observa- 
tion and experiment of the concrete facts of 
the world of experience or matter (hitherto 
treated in contempt as derogatory to the dignity 
of man), with a mind to accept correct induc- 
tions from the data so obtained as truths, 
fearless of any time-honoured theories autho- 
rities or prejudices to the contrary. Among 
the exponents of this new philosophy may be 
named Bacon (1551-1626), who is the foremost 
of them, the Italian philosophers, Cardan 
(1501-1575) Carapanella (1568-1639) Bruno 
(d. 1600) and Vanini (1586-1619), and the 
German Bohm (1575-1624) 

With the spirit of freedom in the air. 
Feudalism decayed; the Romano — German 
Empire went to pieces, and absolute territorial 
monarchies were securely established as inde- 
pendent units, owing no allegiance, temporal or 
spiritual, to the Emperor or the Pope. This 
gave a rude shaking to the authority of the 

* Though they are very much differentiated from each other by 
their national characteristics ; for instance Bacon, is a champion of 
empiricism, Bruno a representative of poetic pantheism, and Bohm of 
theosophical mysticism* 
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Corpus Juris as the common law of Europe* and 
laid the foundation stone of the national spirit 
which eventually led to legal development 
along national lines. With the development 
of the scientific spirit, and interest in mundane 
things, and respect for their value and utility, 
industries, commerce and other useful pursuits, 
indicative of individual and corporate enter- 
prise, grew up to replace the idle and ignorant 
and superstitious pleasures pursuits and 
adventures — of the days of knight errentry and 
the crusades. 


Most of the feudal monarchies of the Activities 
middle ages in Europe, both in and out of the emancipation^ 
ambit of the Roman Empire, especially those 
of France and Scotland, had, since long before 
the i6th century, set up absolute independent 
sovereignty. Some had never really acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Romano German 
Emperor ; and those who had, now ceased to 
admit his suzerainty. Many of them were 
(piite tyrannical and despotic in the exercise of 
their sovereign power. The Roman Law, which, 
since its revival in Italy from the 12th century 
onwards, had gradually permeated the king- 
doms of Western Europe (chiefly through the 
efforts of the emissaries from the Italian univer- 


sities and the Romanised French lawyers), 
hallowed the sovereiga^^^^^ 3^ 
j uristic stamp of absolute ; unlimited authority , 
which it would be almpSt a heresy to doubt 
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or deny ; except, perhaps, for the purpose of 
demonstrating its subordination to, or limita- 
tion by, the authority of the Roman Church. 
The new spirit of rebellion against authority 
soon extended towards civic as well as religious 
emancipation ; and there were many among the 
leaders of the new movement ' who preached 
the public right of active rebellion, and even 
of assasination, against tyrannical rulers. 
Bodin, while adopting the Roman juristic 
conception of absolute sovereignty, makes the 
existence of personal rights the basis of the 
state’s power ; and Althusius bases it on social 
contract, and tlie delegation, under it, of the 
authority of the people to the sovereign, 
somewhat in the lines adopted by the later 
schoolmen named above (see § E) ; but what 
distinguishes these new theorists from their 
scholastic predecessors is their use of the theory 
of sovereignty of the people for the practical 
purposes of political revolution. 

‘ r/. lunius Brutus, Bodin (1530 — 97), and Althusius (1557 — 1628)^ 
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The Philosophical Theories op Modern 
JURISPRUDEN'CE. (ThE I7TH, i8tH AND 
EARLY 19TH Centuries). 


Spirit of the 
modern age — 
emancipation 
individualism 
or subjectiv- 
ism* 


The spirit which dominated the modern 
era (beginning with the 17th century), its 
civilisation and thought, was that of eman- 
cipation ; — religious emancipation from the 
yoke of the See of Rome, civic emancipation 
from the tyranny of despotic secular kings, and 
emancipation of thought from the bondage of 
traditional opinions, dogmas and prejudices, 
and of all written texts (whether cited from the 
Bible, Aristotle, Cicero, or the Corpus Juris). 
It may also be described as one of indivi- 
dualism, i.e., of the individual’s liberty of body 
and mind or thought against political and 
religious or philosophical tyranny ; or of 
subjectivism, which, though born of doubt, 
was not destructive or despondent, as mainly 
characterised the position of the ancient Sophists 
and Sceptics, but constructive and full of hope, 
which seeks, by independent individual obser- 
vation and study of the facts of external nature 
and of the processes of human thought, to 
raise new theories of science, philosophy, ethicv 
law and politics, which would be free from pre?-: 
conceived or transmitted notions and prejudices,;' 
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With r^ard to this prosess of emancipation, 
I would simply quote Dr. Berolzheimer’s 
remarks * that “ Intellectually and spiritually 
the process of emancipation began with the 
Reformation ; the French Revolution, pro- 
claiming the rights of man, developed it 
formally; and its economic and social con- 
summation was reserved for the social-ethical 
movement at the close of the nineteenth 
century.” 

But, from the outset, this newly eman- 
cipated intellect of the 17th century was 
directed, in its search after knowledge, into two 
different Channels. Both Bacon {1561 — 1626 
A. D.) and Descartes (1596 — 1626 A. D.), eager 
and earnest for certainty and truth, equally 
opposed the acceptance of time honoured preju- 
dices and dogmas, and favoured the elimination 
of all ideas or data except those received from 
direct, accurate, and unbiassed observation of 
nature, in the investigation of truth ; but while 
Bacon, true to his English characteristics, 
enthroned, as the ‘Novum Qrganon’,’ Experience 
or Perception, and proposed to rely principally 
upon the facts of external nature, as gathered 
by the outward senses, as the primary materials 

‘ L^al i i3f 

* As opposed to Arisi6tle» 11 ^ In his • Ofgan<5h ' made it rapre 
his business to teacli how logical corwctttess of eoiMiluaioiis from giYen 
premises might be seintreHl, lather than proper mode of testing the 
premises and Panctu^lOnft ‘With; (k 


Two lines of 
thought in 
the horizon 
from the 
outsct-^idea. 
lism and em- 
piricism 
naturalism or 
realism* 
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Subjectivism. 


Descartes, 


for his induction, Descartes, with his national 
idealistic tendencies, regarded the senses as 
unreliable, and turned to the mind and its 
thought (cogito, ergo sum), as the primal 
indubitable basis of all true knowledge. 

“ The principle of subjectivity,” says Prof. 
Miraglia, ' “ is the foundation of modern philo- 
sophy, whose motive iseither thought” (idealism) 
“or experience” (materialism or realism). “Ex- 
perience is resolved intoexternal sensations, into 
pleasures and pains, into the utilities of man, 
conceived as an individual. In experience, the 
subject prevails, as sense or tendency to pleasure, 
aided by hedonistic calculations” (as in 
England). I may supplement this by adding 
tliat, in thought, the subject prevails, as reason 
or tendency to be free from all outward influ- 
ences, including utility and pleasure, and aims 
at abstract liberty, as individual human ftature 
seeking free expression, in perfect equality and 
freternity (as in Fr£ince), or in perfection, includ- 
ing culture, nc., the maximum development of 
the inner powers and faculties, and supremacy 
and control over the external natural agencies 
(as in Germany). 

“ 1 think, i.e.y am conscious of myself, hence 
I exist (cogito, ergo, sum)" : this is Descartes’ 
first postulate of knowledge in philosophy* 
I’his idea of self -existence is innate in man, t.e,, 


' C oni paratiV€ Legal Phi losophy , 21 . 
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is not voluntarily created by imagination, nor 
borrowed, like perception, from the senses ; and 
hence, it represents a truth or reality. Descart- 
es, the founder of modern idealistic philosophy, 
thus starts with the innate ideas, and the proper 
deductions from them, as the most reliable 
sources of knowledge of truth. Our idea of 
God, the infinite perfect being, is similarly 
innate ; and there must be a God from whom 
this idea has arisen, and of whom it is the 
unimpeachable proof. The spirit, mind, soul, 
the self (ego) or the subject is characterised by 
thought ; and matter, body or the object by 
extension. Though essentially different and 
exclusive of each other, they are both connected 
together, and made to act and interact with 
each other, by the force of God. God is perfec- 
tion and truth ; and hence, clear cognition or 
perception, which is the result of the interaction 
of the subject and object, and the outcome of 
the force of God, is also, therefore, a reliable 
instrument for the finding of truth. 

The dualism of subject and object-— of 
spirit and matter, the sharp contrast between 
the two, their prirad facie irreconciliable charac* 
teristics of thought and extenaon, which (since 
the liberation of the subject from the thraldom 
of the objwjtiye world in the shape 
discipline and reUgiohs and phiiosophieal 
dogmatism^ and the as^rtion of its position 
as a co-ordinate entity 


Idealistic 
philosophy 
and jurispru* 
dence. 
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its right to think out, independently, its consti- 
tution, place, and end in the economy of the 
world) attracted special attention in the era 
following after the middle ages, led to the consi- 
deration of the question as to how these 
opposite principles or substances are made to 
interact or affect each other ; or in other words, 
how does the mind perceive things, and, by its 
will, influence the body, and, through it, the 
external sorroundings. German philosoijhy 
took up the question in right earnest, and, since 
Descartes, there was accordingly a decided turn 
of this philosophy towards epistemology or 
theory of knowledge. English philosophers, as 
remarked before, assumed a superficial solution 
of the question, took it for granted without seek 
ing a philosophical explanation, and directed 
themselves to what they supposed to be the 
more practically fruitful questions of external 
nature and its laws, politics, and analytical 
jurisprudence, studied on the basis of experience 
and guided by individualistic utilitarianism. 
Following after Bacon, they, led by Hobbes, 
Locke and others, founded the English system of 
empirical, materialistic, or realistic philosophy 
and jurisprudence, which will be discussed in a 
later lecture. For the present, we confine our* 
selves to the path marked out by the German 
school of philosophy, which developed along 
idealistic lines, and, through tentative hypothe'? 
ses, some\^hat dogmatio in character, ; 
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Descartes, Geultnx, Malebranche, Spinoza, 

Leibnitz and others, step by step reached the 
maturer stages of philosophic criticism, in 
Kant. The connection, between the develop- 
ments of continental philosophy and conti- 
nental jurisprudence or legal philosophy, is so 
intimate, that I am constrained to discuss the 
main features of the former at some length, so 
that you may fully appreciate the nature and 
progress of continental jurisprudence from 
Grotius onwards. Kant was a land mark in 
both philosophy and jurisprudence; and the 
advance, from Grotius to Kant, in legal philo- 
sophy can be best followed, if we understand 
that from Descartes to Kant in philosophy. 

Descartes emphasised the dualism of the pev«ioping 
subject and the object, regarded both as substan- philosophy, 
ces, and established their connection through the 
force of God. It was the dogmatic assumption 
of a vis major to conjoin two absolutely 
inconsistent and irreconci liable substances, viz,, 
mind and matter. Geulinx explained the 
operation of this vis major ; and supposed it to 
intervene, on each occasion that w6 perceive or 
exercise our will, to assist the correlation of 
the two, according as the subject Or the object 
is the passive agent. Malebfanche (1638^^1715} 
took up the problem^ in Ftanee^ had reacheO^^^^ 
more developed 

objects are eraanatiohs of God, as much as tfiO 
mind or ego. The mter^aetibtli of the two i 
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place through and in this absolute divine essence 
wherein they are one. This obviates the necessity 
of a vis major or miracle at every step of life, 
in every perception and act. Spinoza (1632 — 
1677) bridged over the difficulty of dualism 
by realistic panthiesm. He regards God as the 
only one substance, /.e., self-determined reality : 
while mind and matter, thought and extension, 
are not (derivative and created) substances, as 
Descartes assumed, but only the two, out of the 
infinite, attributes, determined by the substance 
of God, i.e., forms, in which the single substance 
reveals itself to us. These attributes are 
never isolated or apart ; but are everywhere 
together, correlated and identified as things and 
ideas, as body and soul, f.e., as being or existence, 
and its rellection, in thought. The two are the 
same in substance ; but only expressed, in the 
one case, as consciousness or thought, and in the 
other, as material extension. The individual 
ideas and material objects are accidents or 
modes in which the infinite substance expresses 
itself, i.e, its attributes. They are the various 
evanescent individual finite forms, perpetually 
appearing and dying away, without any proper 
reality of their own, and related to the subs- 
tance like the waves to the sea. He denies 
free will in man, which is only a natural force 
with the illusion of freedom. Spinoza is the 
exponent of strength and activity, as partaking 
of spirit or the idea, and as the source of rightf^ 
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MKt ll.l SPINOZA; might and right. 

According to him, inadequacy, weakness or 
passivity is the result of want of knowledge, 
confusion, and subjection to the passions. 
Highest power commands the highest right ; c.f. 
the state, in which, by agreement, the bulk ' of 
the power of the community is vested, for 
checking the acute struggle of individuals 
through conflicting passions and interests. 

Descartes left the dualism of mind and Leibnitz 
matter unsolved, except by the assumption of 
a vis major. Spinoza sought to assimilate them 
as correlative attributes of God; while Leibnitz, 
iiK'ire idealistically, reduced matter to spirit, as 
“confused ideation,” — as an unconscious spiri- 
tual atom, having, in it, the potentiality of 
development into a conscious and thinking 
monad. Liebnitz, somewhat anticipated by 
Bruno in this direction, is a spiritual atomist ; 
for, according to him, the world is composed of 
a plurality of monads, or spiritual force-units, 
or souls, which are indestructible and insuscep- 
tible of external influence. Each of them, 
while qualitatively different, is a microcosm, 
capable, each in its own way, of unfolding its 
inner nature into the fully developed spititual 
dements of consciousness and knowledge of 
the entire universe. Bodies are aggregates of 
monads, like fish ppnds Ml pf living^shes* 

Dead matter is made up of monads in a state 

B ut nut the wholur-tier c&ntra 
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of swoon, expressing themselves only in motion ; 
the ideas not attaining to consciousness yet. 
In organic nature, tlie thought in the monads 
expresses itself, either, only in formative vitality, 
not yet reaching consciousness, as in plants; or, 
in sensation and memory, as in lower animals ; 
or, lastly, in consciousness and knowledge, as in 
man. All monads act in concert, and develop 
in parallel lines, and havr parallel or corres- 
ponding perceptions and thoughts, under a pre- 
established harmony, i.c., as variety it\ unity 
established by God, which is the unity of the 
universe and its final end. The operations of 
the soul (which is the central monad in the 
body or congeries of less advanced monads), as 
also of the different souls with reference to 
each other, though they are all independent 
and self-determined entities, are solved and 
smoothed by this pre-established harmony’. 
Leibnitz is accordingly a supporter of innate 
ideas, and goes even beyond Descartes in think- 
ing that all ideas, including perceptions, are 
evolved from within the monad : — the very 
opposite of the empiricism, e.g., of Locke and 
others. The mind in the monad is not a tahtila 
rasa, as held by Locke, but a containing energy 
(cf. Spinoza); containing the principles of 
identity (causality), which governs the external, 
and finality (reason or teleology), which gov^rni 
the inner nature of the universe. Spinoza’s 
philosc.phy logically reduces all to causality, i 
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leaving*: no room for free will, reason, or 
teleology. Liebnitz, attaching substantiality 
to the monad, allows a scope for free will, or 
the spontaneous expression of its inherent 
reason. 

It is now time for us to turn to our proper oty^N-iturai 
subject — tlie modern theories of Jurisprudence. 

The philosophy of law, i.e., of Positive Law, has 
receivt,'d special attention only in the modern 
era ; and the first and foremost name, in connec- 
tion with its birth and infancy in that era, is 
that of Hugo Grotius (1583 — 1645). He has 
been « ailed the Descartes of legal philosophy/ 

His position, when analysed, is made up of 
the two attitudes ; one, characteristic of the 
Renaissance, and the other, of the idealistic turn 
taken by it in the Continent. Firstly, he does 
not take for granted States, Governments, and 
Law, ns institutions ordained by God, but seeks 
a. rational solution or explanation under which 
their control of the individual, and the right 
extent and manner of that control, might be 
justified and fixed. Secondly, he seeks for this 
explanation and ascertainment of the constitu- 
tion and powers of state, by the study, not of 
the outward objective facts and institutions of 
the world, but of the inner social and reason- 
able nature of the human ego. “ The indivi- 
dual, ” as Prof. Miragliasaj^, /Vabsorb^ by the 

’ ■ Berolzhemierj - 5'. ■ / 
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community, reasserts himself, oppo.ses it, and 
believes he is its origin and end ; imagining even 
that he has lived without it {/.e., in a hypotheti- 
cal state of nature). At this point the ethico- 
juristic system begins, which is called the theory 
of Natural Law ; for it is founded on the reason 
and experience of man more as an individual 
than as a society.”* The Scholastic f.aw of 
Nature was something derived from God’s man- 
date ; and it attempted to be reconciled with 
reason with the help of Greek philosophy. In so 
far as the later Scholastics and Jesuit theologians 
sought to found states on the consent of the 
people, it was for the purpose of minimising the 
secular state in comparison with the church 
which was founded directly upon God’s word, 
sovereignity and rule.’ Those jurists, who, on 
the other hand, favoured the absolutism of 
temporal states, and stood for might as right, 
had Roman Law, then venerated as “ written 
reason ”, to support them. Grotius freed 
himself from the superstitions of both camps ; 
and his Law of Nature was a doctrine of in- 
dividual rights against the encioachment of all 
arbitrary authority. It is a body of the prin- 
ciples of right action, in accordance with the 
rational nature of man: principles which are 

‘ Comparative legal philosophy^ p. 21 . 

Grotius, however, bases hi.s theory of Law of Nature more qri the 
** inner social nature than on •* reason and experience of 

" MiragVi.H, |j. 02. 
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immutable, and would exist even if there were 
no God ; and which include, in its broadest 
sense, the principles of ethics. 

Before formation of the states and the rule Urot*'is’ ipga! 

1 heories. 

of Positive Law, man was in the state of nature 
and jjoverned by Natural Law ; for, as Sir H. S, 

Maine explains in his Ancient I.aw,‘ Nature 
abhors a vacuum, and there cannot be absolute 
lawlessness anywhere in the world. The 
social nature of man * prompted him to live a 
communal life ; and there was, at the beginning, 
communal property. Prompted by this nature, 
i.e., under the dictate of the Law of Nature, men 
grouped in society respected and abided by the 
free agreements i.e., contracts of each other, and 
this agreement and contract became the basis 
of the division of communal, and the creation 
of individual property. For similar reasons, 
i.e., under the Law of Nature, men respected the 
wishes of each member with regard to the 
posthumous devolution and disposition of his 
property, and when no such wish was expressed, 
a scheme was adopted, representing the most 
likely wishes of the individual, if he had been 
given opportunity and means of expressing 
them at his death ; and this became the 1. aw of 
intestate succession. It is, again, by a similar, 
but more comprehensive^ tacit or express 

‘ Sep Chap, IV. ' " ■ ■ ■ 

’ Sf!t* Aristotle; ^ 
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trfft.ition;*) 

Law 


mutual agreement or contract, that the people, 
as a whole, in the state of nature, organised 
themselves into the State, conferring power upon 
one or several individuals to rule the rest, who 
promised obedience to the rule. The object of 
this organisation effected by the free agreement 
of tlic individuals was common utility, i.e., 
security and stability of individual rights ; 
and the form of Government depended on the 
mode in whic'h the delegated authority was, by 
the popular agreement, vested or distributed. 
The right to rule, so conferred on the 
sovreign, includes the right to make positive 
laws, and to punish tlieii; disobedience ; so 
that the state’s or sovereign’s right to punish 
the criminal arises out of the latter’s own 
consent. 

Grotius’ book “ De Jure Belli ac Pads ” 
utilised his doctrine of Natural Law to lay 
down the foundation of modern International 
l^aw. The source of the Law of Nations is not 
positive legislation but Natural Law. Ilis 
argument rests on the hypothesis that indepen- 
dent states are inter se units not governed by 
any human artificial organisation with a 
common superior ; that there being no positive 
Law to govern their relations, the Law of 
Nature must govern them ; and that the Law 
of Nature was, in fact, recognised by the Roiftap; 
jurists as governing international concerns is 
proved by their regarding it as identical with 
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jus Gentium.* Grot i us proposes, no doubt, to 
derive the rules of International I.aw by 
deducing principles which accord with the rea- 
sonable nature of man : but, in fact, he borrows 
tlieni from the Roman Law of property (as it 
stood after the Civil Law had been fully libera- 
lised by the principles of Law of Nature and 
Equity') in the time of the classical jurists. The 
rules, for instance, regarding ownership and 
acquisition of property, such as “ occupatio, ” 
“ accessio,” “ traditio,” &c. in times of peace, 
and the rules of Jus Gentium regarding capture 
!jt wai', were freely mixed up or confused, and 
incorporated from the Roman 1-aw to form tlie 
nucleus of the new science, and the applicability 
of the f.aw of Nature to the l)elligerents of 
the rule of 0 (.:cupatio in connexion with tiic 
captohs claim to the spoils or booty of war), 
was further supported by the supj30sition that 
the disorganisation, due to war, remits the 
warring communities to the state of nature, 
with consequent suspension of civil rights.’ 


* St;e Marne'* Ancient Law Chap, V. Maine critici-ses Grotius’ use 
id the t<?rTn Jus Gentium in the sense International Law as involving a 
‘nisurulerstanding of the real meaning of the term which was, in his time, 
of ambiguous import, * 

^ Maine criticises this application of the doctrine of occupation 
which was really meant for small things, for the purposes of International 
Law, especially, to large territories; as also the ar^mentjt based on the 
Law of Nature, by which the rnoderii theorists Law, 

following Grotius, seek to Support the claim of the (private individual 
to the booty seized by hiitj, as unhistorical and fallaciousv He admits 
however, that they, inspite of their iogical fallacy and^( . historical 
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This theory of International Law has gracefully 
placed all states, great or small, rich or poor, 
on a footing of equality, for international pur- 
poses, on the principle, that, under the I. aw of 
Nature, all individuals or units (here the states) 
are equal.' 

Justice and Law, in their broadest sense, 
stand for what is ethically just and right, being 
in consonance with the reasonable social nature 
of man, or, in other words, with the Law of 
Nature. Hence, injustice and wrong, as their 
negatives, constitute, in each case, a de[)arture 
from the social harmony of life, — a deviation 
from the normal acts and concessions demanded 
by reason to preserve that harmony. The social 
nature of man is at the root of all Justice 
and Law ; it is the appetitis socialis of the 
individual, by which he feels the need of a life 
spent tranquilly and as a reasonable beings in 
community with his fellowmen, for the 
welfare of others,’ and not for mere utility 
divorced from ethical motives. Jus is either 
natural, t.e., prompted from inside by nature ; 
or voluntary, i.e., positive or imposed from 

inaciurancy, to a great extent humanised the rigour and ferocity of war. 
Giotiu-s, it must be remmembered, wrote his book while the thirty years’ 
w.ir tva«, in progress and he himself avows (see prolegomena art. 28) that 
the horrors of the war, and its utter lawlessness led him to write the 
book. See Maine’.s Ancient Law, Ch. IV. 

‘ /htd.,ChAV, 

= See ‘Hugo Grotius' in the “ celebrated jurists of the worlds'’ 
VoK n, legal. History scries, p, i8c. 
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without, by God (divine), or man (human). 

It is said that Grotius’ treatise on peace and 
war gave a death-blow to the machiavellian 
policy of “ des Lugs and Trugs, ” and rendered 
possible the peace of Westphalia, and the • 
commencement, after it, of the new era of 
reform and equality 

The legal and political theories of Grotius Subsequent 
continued for long to be the ground work on ph^deve'iopS 
which legal philosophers of Germany, England 
and France proceeded to develop their special 
conceptions of Nature and State and of their 
laws, all of which were really those left by 
Grotius, with modifications. We shall, for the 
present, cofine ourselves to those that followed 
closely in the wake of Grotius, along rationa- 
listic lines. They all admitted that there was 
a Law of Nature, as described by Grotius, and a 
state of nature previous to the formation of 
organised states ; but differred, as to the charac- 
teristics of the state of nature and its laws, as 
to the mode of deducing those laws, and the 
motives which impelled individuals to the 
formation of states. 

Spinoza’s contributions to legal philosophy, Sp''*®** ?* » 
according to Dr. Berolzheimer, were not in «>?*»•'■• 
keeping with his general philosophy ^ P'or, 
in applying his pantheistie philpsopb^^^^^ 

problems of Politics and Jurisprudence, Spinoza, 

* p. 182. 

* See above, ' ■ ■ .:■■■ • ■ 
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in the learned doctor’s opinion, was hardly 
consistent with himself. His extreme panthe- 
ism would in fact destroy free will, wrong and 
responsiblity, and lead to absolute fatalism in 
every detail of life and activity. In fact, 
Spinoza, in his “ Ethica,” opposes rationalism, 
which preaches man’s independence of his 
environments, and his philosophj' of strength, if 
consistently pushed to its extreme results, would 
lead to the conclusion of “ might is right for 
whatever the strong do, by virtue of the superior 
force, must be in accordance with Nature. It is 
here that Spinoza shuns his main position, and 
adopts the unphilosophical attitude of placing 
convention, based on utility, and the artificial 
state, created by it, above the natural rule and 
oppression of the strong. He places reason 
above the passions as the only sphere wherein 
man is frt e, and pleads for the stoic life of 
passionless reason and contemplation ; but so 
long as that is not reached, the make-shift of 
an artificially organised state, to keep down 
turbulence and secure common welfare, is pro- 
vided for, with sufficient safeguards to control 
and limit the authority of the slate, so that it 
may not monopolise the whole force of thO 
community, and, by tyrannical absolutism, 
belie its own object, and bring on self- 
destruction through rebellion or ; revolution ; 

‘ N, B . — Constructive philosophic attempts to reconcile ! 
will and determinism &c. must however proceed on the pnocijp^^'^ 
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Puffendorff (1623 1694) ' leans more towards 
the sense of utility than the “ social nature ” 
of man, as the decisive factor in the formation 
of states. Man’s inclinations are to a great 
extent egoistic or antisocial, and not wholly 
social or altruistic as Grotius seems to liave 
thought. It is rather the common need or 
desire (self interest) to strengthen the position 
of each by organisation, and to prevent the 
evils of helplessness attendant upon isolated 
and disorganised life, that prompted the patres 
— familias of the different households to organise 
together into the state by a series of contracts 
stipulating and fixing the constitution, the 
rights and obligations of the governing and 
the governed &c. Like Grotius, Puffendorff 
confused law with morals ; but while the former 
made Law of Nature and ethics independent of 
God, the latter was more theological in 
making them dependent on the will of God, 
for which he utilised the then popular Cartesian 
philosophy and reasoning. ’ This made 
Puffendorff’s presentation of the Law of Nature 
more acceptable and intelligible to the people 

dificrentiation of planes. The plane of reason is the plane of free will, 
right, strength, and good and happiness,] that of passions, and senses is 
plain; of passive submission of the ego to environmental infiaences, 
and here external regulation is necessary. Spinoza’s inbOnsistency Is more 
apparent than real. The ** strength 'V of free wilV^ m reeso® ** r^V 
' nnight ' and it is always right. The ■ ndght * of p^sion is not the 
' strength * of the ego, but its weaknesSf under the swey of the non-ego. 

* See Korkunov --Theory of hawj p 25^^ ^ 

^ His great work ^De OfBds 1^673* 
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at large than Grotius’ more abstract fand 
apparently godless) theory ; and, in the form as 
modified by him, the doctrne of Natural Law 
was the popular doctrine of the 17th and i8th 
centuries. 

The controversies in these days on Grotius’ 
doctrine of Nature were many sided. Should 
Law of Nature be based on rtason or human 
nature, instead of on God, his mandate and 
revelation ? Should it be based on the unaided 
and independent contemplation or anal5rsis of 
the dictates of ‘ nature ’ in the human heart 
yielding uncertain and even conflicting results 
(as indicated by differences of views and 
opinions of the different philosophers of the 
school of Law of Nature) ? Should we not 
rather accept the interpretation of Law of 
Nature and Reason put and developed by the 
greatest geniuses of ancient times and accepted 
by all for centuries, i.c., as embodied in the 
Roman Law ? Should we place individual 
opinion and sentiment in the name of equity 
above the sanctified principles of Roman Juris- 
prudence which have stood the test of time 
and experience ? Should not law and morals 
be separated ? The opposition to Grotius’ 
theory came mostly from outsiders who were 
supporters of authority--the Christian theolb»t 
gians (and strangely enough, the ProtestantSl 
were more virulent than the Roman Catholicsji 
on the one side, and the Romanists, Le., tbfe:' 
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votaries of Roman Law, on the other ; but 
some even came from persons inside the camp, 
e.g.y from those who, like Selden, made conces- 
sions to the claims of theology and revelation 
and of Roman Law. 

The differentiation of law and morals was 
the first substantial step, after Grotius, in the 
advance or evolution of the doctrine of Law 
of Nature. Spinoza, while resting the position 
and right of the state on strength or force, had 
e.Kplained how only external actions (as 
opposed to opinions and creeds) of men were 
amenable to the control of force, and, therefore, 
of the state and its laws. Barbeyrac, though 
a follower of Puffendorff, also tried to differen- 
tiate law and morals scientifically ; but it was 
Thomasius (1655-1728) who clearly limited 
the sphere of operation of jus tee and law as 
consisting in the external relations of man 
wherein it may be forcibly executed, and not 
in the inner disposition or thought which is 
beyond the reach of material force and, hence, 
also of the law and the state. Thomasius, like 
Puffendroff, bases Natural Law not on revela- 
tion, but on reason ; but its contents or rules, 
however, are not to be elicited by analysis of 
human nature> but from divine decree (contra 
Grotius). They are, inbrebyer, addressed, not 
as commands (contra Puffendbfff)^ but as wise 
admonitions addressed to the heart or con- 
science. In proposing the fca^mnla of ju^tioe. 


Law and 

morals 

Thomasiu; 
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(as opposed to tliat of morality, which runs 
thus : — *“ Do to yourself whatev'er you wish 
others to do to themselves ”), namely, “ Do not 
to another wliat you would not have another 
do unto you.” he borrowed from the Christian 
precepts as embodied St. Mathew VII. 2 or 
St. Luke VI. jr ; and his formula of justice was 
afterwards given scientific and logical preci- 
sion, by Kant, and distinguished from the 
opposite fon iula of morality, and the two 
together were set down as the categorical 
imperatives oi Law and Ethics respectively, for 
the deductioii of all legal and ethical rules. 
This gives to legal rules, an absolutely negative 
cliara'der. Moral rules determine duties to- 
wards ourselves, and may be imposed in the 
form of advice ; while legal rules, being 
negative, and regarding others, call for a 
command involving punishment for compelling 
their observance. The State’s power ought 
not to be exercised for enforcing moral 
duties. Mis (‘rhomasius’) classification of Law 
(rectum) into justice, moralit}'^ (honestum), and 
propriety (decorum) may be compared with 
that of his v'outemporary Leibnitz, namely. 
Law, Equity and Probity, The latter, however, 
bases Law not on the will but ou the essence 
0£ God, as manifested in the monads, and mixes 
up law and e hies, and is accordingly on both 
points more closely allied to Grotins than to- 
either Pulfendrolf or Thomasius. 
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Wolff (1679—1754) follows ih‘.i monad WoW. 
philosophy of Leibnitz, though he does not 
admit that every monad, except the spirit 
monads, is a microcosm capable of reflecting 
the universe. So far, however, as these spirit 
monads, (men) are concerned, their nature aims 
at perfection ; and so Law of Nature, found in 
the nature of men, imposes the duty of doing 
all that tend towards the perfect and the good, 

“the perfection and good of the individual, 
family, nation and the state. Wolff gave a 
theological turn to Leibnitz’s pldlosophv and 
popularised it, as Puffendroffdid with regard to 
Grotius’. Natural Law and its principle of 
perfection applies to all duties, moral or legal, 
towards self, others and God (a tridivision 
comprising Law, morals and religion similar 
to that of Puffendroff). These duties, imposed 
by Nature and her Law, create correspond- 
ing natural rights of man, which are inalienable. 

The state arises out of Contract; in order to 
secure and facilitate peace, protection, and 
perfection, and abundance for satisfying the 
needs of the members— iii short, for the common 
weal, which means a contented life without 
want, i.e., free from all trouble, for every body. 

The state’s duty is to j)rovide all these ; and it 
is necessarily clothed with all aiithority over ^ 
individuals that is required for maintaining 
the discipline and paternalism without w 
the object of governmeht^^^^^^ c^ be attaiued. ; 
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Wolff’s is therefore the representative German 
view regarding the object, authority, and 
functions of the state, as Locke’s is the represen- 
tative English and Roussean’s the representa- 
tive French View, 

This doctrine of Natural Law, which was 
elaborated step by step from the time of 
Socrate.s downwards through the successive 
stages of Greek, Roman and Scholastic eras 
and brought into still greater prominence by 
Grotius and his successors along rationalistic 
lines, served the important purpose of offering 
an explanation of the essential, common and 
unchangeable elements, in the legal systems 
and the conception of law obtaining every- 
where in the world, which seem to be incapable 
of being changed or affected by any arbitrary 
enactment imposed by the will of the legislator.' 
Positive laws of the societies are temporary, 
discrepant and variable, according to different 
history, needs, environments and states of 
progress and civilization of the different nations 
and countries ; and this punctuates the essential 
distinction between man made laws and the 
laws of external nature like those of gravita- 
tion, motion, heat, electricity, of chemical 


combinations, and even those of biology aisd 
animal instincts, which are invariable ahd4 
uniform throughout the world. Those cwhoS 
see in human-made laws nothing but 


1 Se^ Korkunov— Theory of Law, Ch, Ill./Sec. 14. 
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accidental and arbitrary productions of free 
human will rising or capable of rising superior 
to all external influences, easily fall in with the 
view that human laws and laws of external 
nature belong to totally distinct or even anta- 
gonistic categories ; the former, characterised 
by freewill and teleology at their origin, and 
variability in their texture, and the latter, by 
rigid causality and uniformity, under fixed 
principles the operation of which no human 
will can thwart or modify. This, however, is 
but half of the truth ; for there is in human 
laws as well, a comparatively necessary and 
invariable element, which is the same and 
common to different legal systems of many 
widely different societies, and which has got 
to be accounted for with reference to something 
(beyond the arbitrary dictates of the law — 
giver) in the constitution of man and society. 
No arbitrary rule of positive law can ignore 
these necessary elements ; and experience and 
history establish that arbitrary rules, invented by 
the law- giver, or borrowed from foreign laws, 
and sought to be introduced into society against 
the grain or in violation of the existing ethical 
constitution of the people, have either become 
dead 1e1^^ or led to disturbhnceS^^^ 
tions. The fact is that hunahn laws are m 
of two parts * ohe, which is €0mm6n« iny^iable 
and universal, depends on thb hathb^ 
and ethical constituti;^ 
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and is incapable of being readily affected by 
the human will ; and the other, artificial and 
conventional, and therefore variable and 
changing, over which the human will has a 
leading control. The Roman jurists noticed 
this fact and regarded Natural Law as part of 
positive law' : that part of it, which, being 
based on human nature, or the nature of things 
(which are the subjects of rights), or on the 
nature of the legal relations themselves, consti- 
tutes the invariable and universal part of the 
concrete phenomena of law and is independent 
of the human will. Korkunov, in his Theory of 
Law, Ch. Ill, Sec 15, has critically examined 
this position, and sought to prove, by citing 
examples, that the rules, supposed to belong to 
the so-called ‘ natural ’ part of Roman Law, 
have in some cases no connection with ‘ nature, V 
but are conventional, and are explained by the 
accidents of Roman history and civilization ; 
that some others are indicative of mere phrj-sical 
limitations and impossibilities; and, beside; 
that the rules themselves are not as necessary ot 
universal as they were supposed to be. The /fls ;; 
Gentium of Rome, (and to some extent, th 0 
Church Laws in the scholasti<* days) 
hitherto served to keep up the idea that LaW^II 
Nature is as concrete and real a bod'/ of rulet ^^i 
positive law ; but the validity of this 
conception of Natural Law is, as Korki^^^ll 

See Justinian’s Institiytes.*- 1* IL i, 
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justly points out, therefore disestablished as 
soon as it is proved that these concrete rules 
are not universal in all societies. A different The more 
attitude was however taken up by Grotius and oiGrotiusand 
the other modern theorists of Natural Law 
appearing after him since the 17th century, who 
do not purport to assign a concrete existence 
to the rules of Natural Law as an integral part 
of positive law, but are apt to regard them as 
abstract principles of natural justice which it 
is the business of positive law to objectify as 
concrete rules and enforce in the actual dealings 
of men in social life. Natural Law is, according 
to Grotius’ school, a complete system of juridical 
principles, dictated by God or the reasonable 
social nature of man, constituting the absolute 
unchangeable principles of justice, from which 
all rules, covering all possible human relations, 
could be gathered or deduced by reason inborn 
or innate in man. The state and positive law 
are, by them, supposed to be born of the contract 
of men seeking a handy instrument for practi* 
cally giving effect to this Natural Law for the 
guidance of human social conduct. Thus here 
we have no longer a dual system of laws* partly 
positive and partly naturaV, ;lfet a^ sing[te idt^ 
and perfect body of et^M priiteiplosi \ im'' 
perfectly objectified as spOsitive laws thrpujl^ 
the organization of the ^Th^^ 

‘ Ora system of ■posithNs ■ lav- .o*f - ^irts^laW':.epia^ .. ■ 
to all natbns, and'' 9 pecUHo'-lMCh;(f;^^ v;:'..’.'-- 
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of human mind to philosophise, that is, to 
reach up to a single principle for the explana- 
tion of the phenomena of the world, did not 
encourage the acceptance of a two-fold principle 
for accounting for the variable and the 
necessary aspects of human laws, and led those, 
who observed and emphasised the necessary 
character of the essential common elements, to 
the extreme view that all human laws are, 
or should be, like the laws of external nature, 
based on “ Laws of Nature.” They sought for 
the origin of these laws either in the will of 
God or some superhuman law-giver (theological 
view), or in the reasonable constitution or 
nature of man. Positive laws were thus based 
on Natural law, and required to be in conson^ 
ance with the latter, at the peril of being 
regarded as no laws at all whenever they were 
framed in defiance of, or inconsistently with 
the dictates of Nature. The duties, and, especi- 
ally, the rights, for example, rights of liberty, 
equality, etc., were supposed to be created by 
and based on this Natural Law, and being, like ' 
the law itself, inherent in man, were regarded; 
as inborn, inalienable and imprescriptible ; as^ 
superior to all positive laws and human state. : 
No man-made, f.e., positive rules or laws couldS 
ignore or encroach upon them. This served;;, 
the cause of civic emancipation for which ilf^f 
doctrine of Law of Nature has been alway%j|^; 
very handy and formidable weapon. 
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Let US now turn to the doctrine of Law 
of Nature as propounded by the Empirical 
Schocl * which had its first stronghold in 
England. This school did not subscribe to the 
Cartesian dualism of spirit and matter, positing 
their co-existence independently of each other ; 
nor to his doctrine of innate ideas, independent 
of experience, as evidence of realities. Their 
procedure, as opposed to that of the rationalis- 
tic school, was inductive, based on generalisa- 
tions from feelings or facts of experience, 
instead of being deductive, i.e., drawing the 
rules of the supposed Law of Nature from the 
conception of human nature, reason, or God. 
The Law of Nature, ’ the universal and 
common foundation of all legal systems, is, 
according to them, to be found out by know- 
ledge ; from the facts of external and internal 
experience. The positive laws of all countries, 
in so far as they are based on true knowledge, 
are uniform, being in consonance with the 
Law of Nature ; but as this knowledge is in 
each case imperfect, the systems of positive 
law do not reach the ideal ; and, hence, there 
are differences as well, which will disappear as 
knowledge of nature and her lav^ will in 
It is to be noticed, however, that thia position 
of the pte^antian empirical philosophers is 

' For example, 

» They however aesame dogmi^iealty the hlst^icel 
the State o( .Nattire.a»d;tKe;.t»w . ,, 
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not wholly free from dogmatism or assump- 
tion ; — in so far as it is uncritically taken for 
granted that experience, derived from the legal 
rules of the civil societies and institutions, can 
itself supply information and explanation of 
their essential nature and origin, and can 
vouch for th3 truth of conclusions regarding 
facts and tilings admittedly antecedent to the 
facts observed, such as the Law of Nature or 
civil contract at the origin of states. They 
substituted, for dogmatic rationalism, only a 
crude form oi dogmatic empiricism. They more- 
over adhered to the side of Nominalism, regard- 
ing concepts or class-names as mere symbols 
for indicating some common characteristics of 
individuals, as opposed to realism, which 
regards them as representatives of real essences* 
corresponding to the Platonic ideas.' 

Coming soon after Bacon, Hobbes (1588- 
1679) boldly plunges into materialism, 
“ reduces thought to sense ” and “ derives sense 
from motion and explains psychological 
facts and developments by the external laws of 
association. Hobbes was pessimistic as regards 
the nature of man, saw only the worse or egoistic 
part of it, and supposed the state of nature to 
be one of savagery, strife and constant discord 
mutual fear and distrust. According to himi 

* The student must be careful to note that realism, when used ar 
opposed to nomin.ilismi is not opposed to idealism — a confusion thM 
may arise on accouitt of the different uses of the term in different placed;. 

* MiragIia«--Comparative Legal Philodophy-^Sec V, p; 315; r > * 
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human nature consists not of social benevolence 
but of self-love, the instinct of self-preservation, 
and of self-seeking activity (Contra Grotius). 
In the state of nature, before the rise of human 
institutions of property, each man had a right 
to everything ; and the intercollision of lives 
and individuals endangered life and security 
(the choicest of all possessions), excited fear, and 
retarded the free self-seeking activity of man 
which human nature, above all things, demands. 
This induced men in the natural state to form 
a civil contract to organise the society and 
transfer all their rights and powers to the civil 
government to form an absolute empire. 
Mutual fear thus led men to form the contract 
and the civic state as an institution for protec- 
tion. The state protects society, fixes Taws or 
rules of mutual honesty and justice, and leaves 
scope for the natural freedom of the individual 
to have free play within the limitations laid 
down by the Law. Such was his distrust of 
human nature, its egotism, envy and vanity, 
that it led him to advocate the absolute 
sovereignty of the state ; for he suspected that 
if any remnant of authority, uncontrolled by 
law, is left to the people indiyidimHy, it yrill be 
misused to bring back the ^vage riaturai state 
of man, “ The state, like the Leviathan, must 
encompass all living things.’^ Fie -vetoes the 
right of rebe|liA» even aga ,a. ba4 gpveEfiii 
ment , for that h 
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of affairs with regard to the peace of the 
society. Hobbe’s contribution towards the 
exposition of the perfect Law of Nature is 
poor, ’ for his idea of human ‘ Nature ’ itself 
is derogatory to the dignity of manhood. 
Natural Law is the outcome of egoistic selflove 
of man restrained and controlled by reason and 
conscience. His doctrine is more important 
as the foundation-stone of the Analytical 
tl cory, with its arbitrary conception of Law, 
and the doctrine of the absolute sovereignty 
prevalent in the English school. He identifies 
Law of Nature with morality ; ,^nd it is civic 
government that converts that into laws 
proper.’ He in fact set up a counter current 
of materialistic utilitarianism (against the 
rationalism of Grotius), which, along with the 
further development of Empiricism in England, 
took a more defined and permanent form after- 
wards in Locke and Bentham, and eventually 
led the English theorists to give up the 
doctrine of Law of Nature altogether. Hh even 

' It consults of certain plainest moral rules “ found out by: reason/' 
enjoining preservation and forbidding destruction of life, and [Conferring 
right on each individual to .seek peace and defend life and Itberiy and to 
do all other acts in the exercise of natural liberty as he would allow 
other men to have and do as against himself. Law of Nature ftirdtiir 
enjoins man to observe contracts, and keep trust, as necessary for 
Civic government, created by contract for the purpose of co^pejU^i 
f eopie by coercive force to respect each othei ’a life and lUwirty . add 
peace, is itself a product of Law of Nature, and is accordingly absolute.*: 
l:erol«heimer-— Ch. V.. Art, 27. 

' See the article on Hobbes, in. ••The Great, jurists of the world/' 
Contifiental Legal History series, VoL 11. 
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considerably influenced some of tlie leading 
■;‘xi)onejits of the rationalistic school, for 
r ,nmplcs, T^ufl'cndorlTand Spinoza, the first, with 
ri gard to the estimate of the nature of man, 
and both, especially the latter, by his tenet of 
utilitarianism.' Hobbes powerfully expounds 
tlie cherished view of his time that the principles 
of the Common Law of England are embodi- 
ments of the I. aw of Nature, that they are 
i;eifect and more authoritative than even 
Statute Law. 

Locke (1632-1704) more systematically 
develops the empirical epistemology. The 
mind is a “ tabula rasa ” containing no innate 
ideas, and all knowledge and thought are the 
results of sensations and experiences derived 
from the objective world ; the Ego and ‘ sub- 
stanc'e’ are not established a priori as real 
units, but are supposed to be so in thought on 
a(('ount of the continuity of representations, 
sensations and thoughts of which they serve 
as llie convenient logical connective, link or 
bat kgrouhd. In spite of all this trend, like aU 
other e^rly theorists (including Hobbe:? in 
England end Rousseau in France), 
t'ould not withstand the current attitude of 
the world, and help accept! ng the State (of 
Nature) and the Law of l^ature as established 
facts, and making guesses 
data of experience) as to their chacadtet 
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and the mode in which they gave way to the 
artificial human institutions of the state and 
Positive Law. ’ His conception of human 
nature and of the state of Nature was nobler 
than that of Hobbes, and, consequently, he is an 
advocate, not of absolute, but only of constitu- 
tional or restricted sovereignty of the state, 
leaving ampler scope for individual liberty of 
self-disposition. The original compact, which 
gave rise to the state, did not, and was not 
meant to, transfer all the powers of the people 
to the sovereign, but only a part, namely, that 
of punishment, legislation and administering 
justice, so far as it was necessary to secure indivi- 
dual freedom ; and even that on condition of 
good government, failing which, the authority, 
so conferred, was liable to forfeiture or revoi'a- 
lion. There were, according to l.ocke, personal 
riglits, rapacities, and individual property 
through labour and occupation, in the state of 
nature ; and the contract to form the. state was 
made only with a view to secui'e a guarantee 
against individual self-aggrandisement imperi- 
lling those personal and proprietary rights. The 
Englisli traits, evincing a passion for individual 
liberty, property, and utility, are seen combined 
in this representative jurist ; and in his dispute; 
with Sir Robert Filrner, who, Hobbes- like, adv^o- 
rated absolute monarchy, he stood for the real 

English national sentiment. His division bfj 



- S. Mairie—Ancicnt Law, Ch. V, $ 
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(governmental power, into legislative and execu- 
tive, was the precursor of the constitutional 
doctrine of three fold division of sovereign 
authority elaborated by Montesquieu. 

Locke’s empiricism in philosophy and 
utilitarianism in politics and law were respec- 
tively developed and carried to their legitimate 
(;oasequences by Hume and Bentham. The 
former (Hume) set up a thorough-going pcrcep- 
tionalisra, positing the entire dependence of tlie 
subjective mind for all its ideas, e.g., of soul, 
substance, or causality, upon the materials sup- 
plied by the objective world through the senses ; 
and also scepticism regarding the realities 
behind them, as against the dogmatic rationa- 
lism and dualism of the Cartesians. The latter 
(Bentham) gave up speculations regarding the 
state (of Nature) and the. Law of Nature, and 
scientifically applied the principle of individual 
utilitarianism to build up the theory and art 
of legislation, and to introduce wholesale 
practical reform of the English Law. In fact, 
after Locke and Hume, the doctrine of Law of 
Nature ceased to be philosophically treated 
and discussed in England. Blackstonc (1723- 
1780) indeed often dilated upori it in his 
“ Commentaries,” and his popularity;^ and 
Iniluence hel ped for long to . continue th)e hbld 
of the doctrine oyer the popjaiar 
h i gher intellects in the 
the empiricism and 
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there in the latter part of the 17th and the 
18th century, and practical common sense 
naturally averse to theoretical speculations, 
had even before the rise and growth of the 
Historical school, ceased to offer their homage 
to the doctrine. 


I aw of Nature 
in Francct 


Empiricism and sensationalism was now 
carried over to France. It even led to 
materialism ; but the speculations as to Law of 
Nature found passionate exponents in the 
sentimental soil of P'rance. 


The French 
Illumination 


The growth of empiricism, scepticism and 
nominalism, which, as I have indicated above,^ 
progressively characterised the opposition of 
the English philosophy of Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Hume to the rationalistic dualism 
of Grotius and Descartes, did not reach, in the 
soil of England, that extreme form of sensualism 
and materialism, which spells complete destruc- 


tion of all the foundations of moral and; 
religious life, as it did in P' ranee. A reactioh 
was soon set up in Great Britain against th^ 
empiricism of Locke by the rise of a wave pi. 
dogmatic realism under the influence of thes 
Scotcli Philosophical School' who acc^ptedj; 
certain principles of truth, innate and immppppl, 
in tile subject, and the data and evidences 
senses and perception, the understanding's^® 


‘ For examples, Reid (J764-it£i6), Dugald Steviitn 
&c. culminating in Sir WijlUim (1788 — 1886), 
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the moral instincts of man. as proofs of realities. 
The dark days of Protestant' England had 
been over ; and the practical, nd steady 
English character, and the stable condition 
of the society readily fell in with the view of 
things which was suited to reconcile man and 
philosophy with the existing order. In Catholic 
France, however, the social and political 
conditionf made up of the wholesale demorali- 
sation of the society,' and the struggle of 
secular and ecclesiastical power, continued, as 
in middle ages, with similar effect, namely the 
debasement of the people ; and bred and fostered 
a spirit of rebellion in philosophy and thought 
against all the tyranny and corruption that 
were then prevalent in morals, religion and 
the state. The destructive philosophy of 
sensualism and scepticism was directed with 
bitterness against all received opinion in 
psychology, law, morals, politics or religion as 
inconsistent with the irrefutable demands of 
reason. Condillac (1715— -1780) and' Helyeteus 
(171 5— ^177 1) preached materiai ism in philOsp* 
[)hy and egoistic hedonism (self* interest) iii 
morals ; V^oltaire ( hurled liis best 

‘ As evideftced by (the 30cU14nd pollti«t:A.nd; #i^^ 

Engiand." ■ , ' ;; ■ . ' ■ :■ ' V' yv.; .■ .r ■ vy -r’ .■ 

' .Under tto'iniinenjM-of -a 

and 

■and the 
tual World, y 
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polemics against the positive or dictated religion 
of the church, and regarded the destruction 
of the heirarchy of intoie ent priesthood as his 
special and cherished vuission. The Ency- 
clopedists, Diderot (1713—1784), De’Alembert, 
&c., preached a philosopljy which reasoned out 
the negation of Law, Freewill and God. La 
Mettrie (1709 — 1751)) nnd the authors of the 
systenii de la Nature (piiblislied in*^ London, 
1770) reduced everything io matter and motion, 
denied the existence of mind and soul as 
original entities, as also freewill and immor- 
tality, and preached a rank atheism in the teeth 
of the catholic clergymen. All artificial institu- 
tions, social, political, and religious, being thus 
held up to ridicule and contempt, as theoretic- 
ally unsound and pracucally immoral and 
miscliievous, the atmosphere was suited to a 
return of the mind to the system of nature, 
unsophisticated by human institutions, with a 
passionate hope of relief ; to a life according 
to Nature in her pristine state. The state of 
Nature was now an object of more fervid adora- 
tion than the Law of Nature and Positive 
Law was discounted as a nuisance, as a 
^machinery for the aggrandisement of the rich: 
and the powerful at the cost of the masses, ; 
The fundamental opposition of this emperico- 
sensualistic movement, begun in England and- 
culminating in France, to the original ratiohMl! 

See Maiinjcs Ancient Law, Ch , V. ^ 
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or idealistic movement in Germany, consists 
in the former’s enthronement of sense and 
feeling, (sjnthesised by association)' individual 
interest and plea -ure, or utility, as the tests 
and motives of all truths, facts, actions and 
movements, in the place of reason, social 
benevolence, religion, or perfection on which 
the ethical and legal doctrines of Grotius’ 
school wefe built up and developed. 

The greatest exponent of Law of Nature Roiisseau, 
in the i8th century in France was Rousseau. 

Unlike Hobbes, and even in rosier colours than 
Locke, Rousseau in his ‘'Contract Social” 
conceived the state of Nature as one of peace 
equality and bliss ; wherein each individual was 
self-contained, requiring service or property 
of no one else, and contented with the fruits 
of his own bodily labours. In course of time, 
man took to occupation of land and agriculture 
and learnt the use of metals, 'nvis revolu- 
tionised man’s lot, and brought about successive 
stages of the civil society and institutions, u/a ; 
claims of private ownership or property, 
inequaHties in wealth, the institution of 

and slave (due to demand for service and^ m 
of others by the wealthy, for cultlvation^^a^^ 
other duties, which they theniselyes could not 
perform), and also th^: ^tkfelisiit^ 
necessary;accinllpah|^||t,iidf:^^^i^:^^ 
government by the/- Gdjatfant^oditl ”, 

t This refersio tho^f 
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purpose of securing and regulating these new 
conditions nnd institutions. Rousseau as an 
idealist, tired of ttie social political and econo* 
niic evdls born of the inequalities of civil 
institutions and self-seeking misuse of power 
rank and wealth, advocated in his “ Discours” 
a retixrn to the natural state, — “ a negation 
of law, government, and civilization.” But 
in his later work, — the “ Contract Social he 
admits that there is no historical basis of the 
conceptions of the state of nature, and of the 
developments by which the same was supposed 
to have grown into the modern civil society. 
Here he adopts the moderate view that true 
liberty is not lawlessness or license, and that 
law and gov'^ernment are essential for true liberty, 
peace, and happiness, and proceeds to explain 
the philosopljy and rationale of the commuiiai 
bond or social order and the rights and duties 
created by it, 'Fhis organization of the civic 
society, government, and law, as well as legal; 
rights, was not brought about spontaneously 
by nature, for might cxn never mal^ right, Bu^ 
by contract. The social contract determin€fitf 
t he character of the ci vie bond. As oppos^l 
to Ihs predecessors, Rousseau held, thatj.^^f 
t he social contract, the person and actiyitiel|OT| 
each individual member vyere left to the 
and guidance of the geheml or comtnOn ^ 

. the community instead ’-.of . biSi-^OWn f 
natural liberty- .of - -man -■ .was:-' therj^rn i^^^ 
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transferred (as it was inalienable) to any body 
outside himself, but to himself regarded, 
however, no longer as an isolated individual 
but as merged in the whole. This conception 
of the infilienability of natural liberty by 
contract,* and that of a corporate general body 
and will (as opposed to the will of a collective 
body of individuals constituting the rulers or 
government, to which, as the other contracting 
party, the powers are delegated by the contract), 
are the paramount contributions of Rousseau 
to politics and jurisprudence. The right of 
rebellion, in the event of the g overhrnent 
(which can have only delegated executive 
power, the sovereignty always remaining with 
the people) failing to give effect to the general 
will, follows as a matter of course from this 


conception. The compact ceasing to be carried 
out, the individual restimes his former righ 
and regains his natural liberty* Goverumeiit 
and law are justified in their givi^^^^^ 


the common will and serving common interests 
and utility. They. must, direct 
to remove all inequatiti^ but to purge them 
of their acuteness and excesses I 

people, 



The German 
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contributions to the doctrine of the law of Nature 
are poorer than those of Grotius and Hobbes ; 
but, as a political preacher, his influence 
emphasised those of the Jesuits (in the 
middle ages ') and of Locke, who supported the 
right of rebellion against civil Government, 
on the theory of its dependence upon 
popular will ; and egged on, by the support 
of juristic theory, what was brewing on reli- 
gious, politicial, economic, and other grounds, 
and finding precedents in England and America, 
— the great revolution in France. 

I have already told you that the Cartesian 
dualism, with which modern philosophy made 
its entry into the world of thought, soon bifur- 
cated; and side by side with, and in opposition 
to the empiric ism, 'sensualism, scepticism, , and 
•materialism of England and France (which 
redncpcl soul and spirit to matter, and all 
knowledge to sensation perception and asso- 
ciation, and tended to assimilate Natural Lhvy' 
to the physical laws of external Nature--^bbtii to 
be ascertained and gathered likewise, i e., only 
by collecting the facts of experience), there^yidis 
the cpuntpr movement of idealism in Gerriiatiyi/ 
which tended to reduce all E-viernal nafeiiil'; 

» Note, hoWever, that in the time of the Jesuit i ciVif 
used to be derived. tImiogH the i>apal authoHity, fibm God/^ 
derives it - from /sociar contract} . AV:|iier^ 9 u\' 

** popular ” writ as the ultimate, source. of a.n'1e^al and- 
The right. of rebell'on i.s t.hus subscribed to' by all 
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phenomena to phases of thought, matter to 
spirit, and knowledge and experience to the 
progressive self-realisation of the spiritual Ego 
and its innate ideas developing into activity. 
Bishop Berkely of England was, in this respect, 
more closely affiliated to Leibnitz than to 
Locke or Hume, and was somewhat out of 
place in the empirical atmosphere of his native 
soil. The extreme subjectivity of this line of 
thought raised the thinking individual Ego, its 
interest, profit, or utility (called telelogy from 
the side of idealism) above all others in import- 
ance : and the result reached by the mediocrities 
—for examples, Basedow ('723-1790), Reirnarus, 
Steinbart(i738— 1809),— ^followingafter Leibnitz 
and Wolff, was indeed (somewhat similar to 
that of the French illumination with its 
materialistic trend) a general advance of eudo- 
monistic culture ; but it adumbrated a decadence 
of earnest regard for the depths of knowledge 
and truth, or the arduous attainment of indb 


vidual and social perfection. The two lines 
of thought Gould not but act and react upon 
each other. We cannot but. noticOi^w Spinoza, 


P uffendorff i Leibnitz* and >¥olff : were 

or less affected by the utilitarianfem of Hobbes ; ; 

and, conversely, hoW> thf - 

to the . : ' state'' 
from miscientif 



RatlonalKsm 
and Empiric : 

thet^r action ; 
andd[!eaett^; ; 
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Kant * II is 
Critique of 
Pure Rea- 
son. ' 


postulates as to the elements of human nature 
and reason. The differentiation and separate 
study of the two lines of thought may be very 
useful for a clear and scientific appreciation of 
the history of Philosophy and Jurisprudence ; 
but it is still more important constantly to 
remember that no philosophy or jurisprudence 
can be wholly one-sided, and that, on the con- 
trary, human understanding, by its constitu- 
tion, contains both of these sides and tendencies ; 
and what classifies the thinkers is the greater 
or less prominence which they attach to either 
of them in their researches and conclusions. 

In his “ Critique of Pure Reason ” Kant 
(1724-1804) launched a new line of enquiry in 
epistemology, in which the conclusions of both 
the idealistic and sensualistic positions were 
critically sifted and examined ; and, as a result, 
he concluded that both were vitiated by dog- 
matic onesidedness. He established that there 
is no validity in the dogmatic assumption 
that our fundamental ideas are inmate, iiidc- 
|)endent of experience, and must, being implan- 
ted in the mind at birth by the author of oUr 
nature, correspond to absolue reality (of the 
Cartesians) ; a fortiori^ there is no truth in the r 
theory of natural belief, intuition or edmraort:- 
sense ' which proposes to rely on our instjdG* ': 
tive belief in the evidence of the senses 

— ^ ' ;■ 

(t) The theory of the Scutch philui^h«ri> 
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understanding with regard to the material and 
psychic verities. In fact, no two writers were 
agreed as to what ideas are innate in man, and 
what propositions are felt by the natural 
instinct to be true. The older empiricisni of 
Bacon, Hobbes and Locke, on the otherhand, 
w'as equally faulty on account of the opposite 
dogmatism of assuming that experience (sen- 
sation and perception) can give all our 
knowledge of things, external and internal, — of 
soul, nature and God ; and that all our so called 
first principles of psychology and ethics — the 
fundamental or innate ideas (categories)^ — are 
found by generalisation and abstraction from 
the things given in experience. In fact, the 
falsity of this assumption was established by 
Hume, whose later phase of empiricism was not 
dogmatic, but critical. Hume accordingly 
preached scepticism — the impossibility of rising 
from experience to the w’orld of realities ; but 
even he assumed that the knowledge of the 
external world* and of the proee^ of thinking, 
such as we have, and for what it is worth* is 
derived solely from experiences khitted together 
by the external laws of associatibny and unaided 
by any element independehtly stipplied^^^^: b^^ 
mind. Kant, howeyer, proved ths^ sehshtioh and 
feelings have no meanings unless interpreted 
by reason With Some hotionSf forms* or laws 
which are independent of the ekf^nal seBsatipns 
themselves..; ■■ ' - 



Kant’s com- 
bination of 
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and experi- 
ence. 
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The sensations and perceotions are common 
to lower animals and to man ; but knowledge 
of man is built up by the medley of colour, 
sound, smell, and other impressions, carried by 
the senses from the external world, put into 
forms, moulds, or categor es of perception and of 
thought (e.g., of space and time, and of quality, 
quantity, relation, and modality, etc.), toconsti- 
tute a coherent and intelligent system. These 
forms are apriori and not contained in the 
sensations themselves. 'They are inherent in 
our inner nature, ready beforehand to receive 
and put into shape, as objects a,nd ideas, the 
crude mass of chaotic objective sensations and 
subjective feelings and ideas caused in us by 
contact with external nature. Kant, neverthe- 
less, sides with Locke and Hume in holding 
that these apriori elements only make the 
knowledge that we have possible ; but they do 
not and cannot lead us beyond phenomena to 
the realities underneath them, which, as held by 
Hume, remain unknown and unknowable. To 
account for the interaction of mind and matter, 
Kant, in hisfirst edition of the work,' threw opt 
a conjecture that the external world of reality 
(thing in itself), as it stood independent of space ■ 
and time, by the forms of wliich (lent by the 
mind itself) the mind transforms and interprets 
it into knowledge, was possibly, by itselfj 
tiiinking substance, identical with the individnpt. 

— — ; — I ■ . I. . 

‘ ‘ Critique of Reason.’ , V. ^ 
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ego which reads and interprets it, but he 
expunged it in the next edition. • This view, 
however, was afterwards built up into the 
system of Fichte. 


The human reason has a tendency to form 
ideas and principles by which the conditioned 
and varied experiences and knowledge of the 
understanding are sought to be extended, 
completed, and unified by assumptions regarding 
things which are really beyond the bounds of 
experience. The ideas of the soul and freewill, of 
the world as a total It)', and of God (psychological, 
cosmological and theological) are mere specula- 
tive ideas of reason, Kant, however, takes 
elaborate pains to demonstrate (in his transcen- 
dental dialectics) that it is fallacious to draw 
conclusions as to the existence of realities 
corresponding to these ideas (as the older 
philosophy of dogmatic rationaltism had sought 
to do) from the mere fart that thire are Such 
tendencies and ideas in man ; and that, if 
logically examined, they would lead us to 
paralogisms. In fact, we cannot go further than 
holding that we have ah irresistible tendency to 
think of them as realities, for unifying, regulat- 
ing, and integrating our lirntf^ arid condi- 
tioned experiences and thought. p^ ani f^ 
that they have a 
mora:l cOnvicti0hi;i^etnt|phh^'ii:m3^^ 


Kant on the 
futility of 
reach I ng^ 
ultimate rea- 
lities by 
psychology. 
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I06 THE CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASOH. [Leotuhe II, 

The Critique 'f his leads US to Kant’s Critique of Practical 

Reason. Reason dealing with the will and its motives. 

Perceptions are determined only by external 
influence ; but volitions are determined, at least 
to some extent, by principles and motives of 
reason born in the mind itself independently of 
external motives, and, therefore, without a cloud 
of phenomenal illusion barring our knowledge 
of realities. Hence, for the apriori elements of 
the mind, which, independently of external 
experiences, may lead to our knowledge of 
spiritual verities, we must look to will and 
volition, and the abstract subjective principles 
which apriori and universally move the will to 
form volitions. That there are such higher 
apriori activities of reason which in all men 
operate to guide the will in its movements, 
impelling it to rise superior tothe lower activities 
born of the senses and the empirical feelings of 
pain and pleasure, is made certain by the fact of 
the moral law, universally and intuitively recog- 
nized as a categorical imperative, — as a law 
binding on every rational will. It is therefore 
a law born of, or derived from, reason : the 
autonomous, colourless, pure, one and universal 
reason, and not from animal will (swayed b^a 
the passions and external influences), or 
individual self-will, which cannot dictate aiiyfl 
etenial rule of action for all. It is this f 
priori postulate of practical reason 
procures certainty and truth for anothef^iiHIII 
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— the idea of freewill. “ The moral law says 
‘ Thou canst, for thou shouldst/ and assures 
us thus of our own freedom ; as indeed it is in 
its own nature nothing but the will itself in 
freedom from all sensuous matter of desire, 
and constitutes therefore our very highest law 
of action.” * Freewill is the will itself guided 
by autonomous reason, as opposed to Empirical 
will which is directed to an object in conse- 
quence of the pleasure (Cf. Spinoza) felt in it 
by the subject. Material motives and prin- 
ciples affect different men in different ways ; 
and being empirical, variable, and contingent, 
they can afford subjective rules applicable only 
temporarily and to particular individuals. 
Such rules or maxims cannot be set up as 
universal moral principles. Volition, indeed* 
must have reference to material objects, and 
there must be maxims of moral law to guide 
the will in its volition with regard to them ; 
but these maxims must not be denved with 
reference to these objects. They must be 
relieved of these limitations and enlarged into 
the form of uniyersdl laWs of reason. The 
supreme principle of morals- is consequently 
this : — ** Act so that the maxim of 
may be capable of being regarded aS; a 
pie of universal validitj^as a taw iinivensalty 
obeyed’ ■ with6»tr;anT>';’^^ih^®Nl^#ii0ia* 
therefrom.” ■. It raisesytifeei^Mlt' 

* Seh#e^ler*4 'HtMoiy 
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motives, reduces all wills, to unanimity, and, as 
binding on all rational beings, demonstrates 
itself to be the one true law of reason. 

The Dialectic TliB dialcctic of Practical Reason, raising 

Reason itself under an irresistible internal impulse 
beyond the conditional will (and its moral 
volitions with their objects and laws) to reach 
the supreme unconditioned absolute goal or end 
of all activity, does not land us in hopeless 
paralogisms and antinomies as that of “ Theore- 
tical Reason.” Theoretical reason can only feel 
and ‘ form ’ objects and ideas out of the 
sensible materials, but cannot possibly rise 
above the limitations of the sensible world ; 
but the practical reason discovers its moral 
law in the atmosphere of the higher super- 
sensous world of autonomous will and univer- 
sal reason. The supreme unconditioned end 
is there discovered to be the sutnmum homm, 
which is at once the highest virtue and 
highest felicity ; a union which is not possible 
to be reached by the operation of the material 
will under the influence of objective desires 
and motives, but only in the perfect realisation 
of the supreme moral law by the freewill 
acting solely under the dictates of reason ; 
untouched by the desires of the senses. This ; 
supreme virtue is attained by an infinite serif? 
of progress towards holiness, requiring infifiiif 
time and life (and this posits the immorthlt!^ 
of the soul); and this supreme felicity wh|^ 
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consists of infinite and unimpeded power to 
attain whatever is desired, is God. It is thus 
through practical reason that we are brought 
face to face with the realities — freewill, soul, 
immortality, God, and the moral law of 
autonomous will that perfects man into union 
with God. 

I have dwelt at some length on Kant’s Kantsdoc- 
critical philosophy with a view to explain af NJiiture. 
how the doctrine of Law of Nature developed, 
under him, a new phase, which purged it of its 
sensible and emotional elements, anomalies, and 
inconsistencies, and placed it on the abstract 
platform of rigorous reason. He eschewed all 
dogmatic and uncritical assumptions of his 
predecessors, Q.g., of social nature (Grotius), 
fear or self-interest (Hobbes), desire for security 
(Puffendorf, Locke), utility (Thomasitis), the 
common weal (Wolff), &c., as to the funda- 
mental basis of the Law of Nature moral Law) ; 
lor, as was to be expected, no true opinions 
were agreed on the point. Such basis must 
be established on the sure, fundamental, aprioH 
[)iin<::ipie of Practical Reason, w’hieh uittSt ha 
universal self-sufficient valid i%v and be indepehr 
dent of any interest or motives as would 
necessarily affexd the autonomy of the wilK 
Law of Nature must 1 a 

categorical iiftpeVative ms vriUy deriving its 

obi igatory ehar^ter f 
tion ' founded' -idri' 
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Law and 
Morah. 


any ulterior end ; for thus alone can it bind all 
men as rational beings. “ The rational nature 
or free will of man is a purpose unto itself 
and thus, side by side with, and as corollary 
to the supreme moral Law indicated above, 
stands, with reference to our attitude to our 
fellow creatures, the practical imperative of 
the Law of Nature: — “Act so that you treat 
humanity, whether expressed in your own 
person, or in the person of another, ever as an 
end, never merely as a means.” ' Kant thus 
becomes the apostle, in modern days of freedom, 
of the freewill emancipated from external 
motives and bound only by the law of its own 
free rational nature. 

Following Thomasius in his distinction of 
Law and Morals, and limiting the former to 
the splteire of external conduct. Law comes to 
be defined, in cc-nsonance with Kant’s principles 
of universality, certainty, and freedom, as “ the 
of the conditions under which the 
autonomous will of one individual may be 
combined with that of another under a general 
inclusive law of freedom”; and the cardinal 
mandate of law and justice running through 
all these conditions must therefore be this : 
“ So conduct your affairs that the free use of; 
your will is compatible, under a general ^ 
with the freedom of every oneel^ ; ” or in 

, , - I 

* Gnind Wgung pp. 52, it $iq. 
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words, “ act in such a way that your liberty 
accords with that of every one else.” 

Now, the perfect and spontaneous realisa- 
tion of the Natural Law and its corollaries — 
of the universal rules of external conduct 
imposed by the free rational will itself rising 
superior to the senses, — requires perfect holi- 
ness and infinite spiritual uplifting of man. 
The so-called lawless natural liberty of the 
ordinary self-seeking ego, driven by material 
pleasures, is not real freedom but bondage ; and 
the organisation of the state and positive law 
is calculated to help men, by law-abiding 
association and discipline, to realise the true 
higher freedom in law for all. The inherent 
liberty is not sacrificed ; only the crude lawless 
freedom is willingly abandoned, and is substi- 
tuted by a dependence of the civic condition, 
which, as it is self-imposed, is po real depen- 
dence at all. There is, however, no actual 
contract (such as by which a company, club, 
or association is formed of the members for a 
particular object) traceable, as a fact of history, 
to establish the state in a,qy society. In fact 
there is no consensus of opinion, but hopeless 
divergence of yiews, of tb<»e who stand for the 
social contract as a concrete hi^orical fact, as 
to the nature, terms or o'bjects of the ebntract, 
as also regarding the 
ing natural condition; m 
state of 


The State 
Positive Law 
and the . 
St5cial Con- 
tract. 
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only a development of conception, an issue of 
understanding and reason, wliich reconciles 
man to the civic condition, and to the guidance 
and control of the positive law imp )sel by the 
society, and its delimitation of the wills of tlie 
individuals, for the sake of the co-ordinated 
liberty of the wills of all. It is this end of 
higher liberty in law which justifies the state 
and its laws (positive) and their coercion. Dr, 
Berolzheimer points out ’ that this is only a 
more philosophic articulation of the sentiments 
and conclusions of Rousseau. Kant, like 
Rousseau, formally refutes Hobbes’ doctrine of 
alienation of individual rights and liberty in 
favour of the state, as also his theory of egoistic 
happiness or utility as the basis or motive of 
the formation of the civil contract. 


Kant’s state is the “ Rechtstaat,” which, 
as well as the Civil Contract are founded not 
on particular motives but on abstract reason ; 
— the objective or universal necessity of the free 
autonomous reason and will to realise itself, 
by putting under self imposed law and restraint 
the individual natural will, to counteract the 
enslaving passions and the bondage of the 
^elf-seeking pleasures of life. The oxjpositibh; 
of the State and its coercive Positive Law to 
Natural Law and liberty is thus philosophieally 
removed . 


f egal Philosophies Ch. V, f 33, 
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Kant’s doctrine of the State and Law and 
their basis and justification in the perfected 
freedom of the individual yields three apriori 
principles as universal conditions of civil rule. It 
must recognise and uphold the freedom of every 
member of the community as a man and also as 
a citizen participating in legislation ; besides, 
the equality of all {e.g., regarding eligibility 
to any office and rank to which his talents, 
industry, and fortune may bring him), with no 
sort of claim to any hereditary privilege. The 
Law, in the framing of which every citizen should 
have freedom to participate, must be supreme, 
and must not depend on the will of any indivi- 
dual person however well inclined he may be. 
The sanction or punishment for violation of 
f.aw is (for the Law is absolute, and has no end 
except itself) simply retributive, and can not be 
measured by any extraneous principle, such as, 
the utility or good of the society, orbenefil or cor- 
rection of the culprit, or prevention of the crime, 

Kant’s philosophy of Law represents the 
culmination of the doctrine of Natural Law, 
ushered into the modern world by Grotius, and 
also its point of departure and decline. The 
doctrine of Law of Nature had served (as I 
had pointed put sometime ago) to p,qcount for 
the necessary elements in Law, -^lemepts which 
cannot be ignored or supeiseded by 
giver ; but the various’ attempts of the pro*K^^ 
tian legal philosophers. td^€rk;;s^ ;fot^ 
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of Law of Nature on something inherent in the 
constitution or nature of man, or on the will 
of God were now demonstrated to be based on 
shaky, unreliable, and controversial grounds. 
Kant, by substituting, for all these, the solid bed 
— rock of apriori reason unaffected by any exter- 
nal motive (happiness, utility, security, etc.), 
placed Law of Nature on absolutely secure 
footing, and logically attained for it the highest 
degree of necessity, universality, and certainty 
that its adherents had sought to claim for it. 
But by this, Law of Nature was shorn of all 
concrete human interest, and reduced to a 
barren and rigid formal canon of abstract 
logic and reason — an idle phantasm useless for 
the practical purposes of life. 

Kant was, besides, preeminently an exponent 
of his age ; ie., of the historical necessities of the 
times. The Law of Natureof Grotius, proposed as 
absolute and independent of God and the Church, 
had also been a historical necessity ; as, concur- 
rently with the theory of the social contract 
which it made obligatory on all, it supported 
the movement for upholding the authority and 
rule of the secular state against the meddle- 
some and excessive claims of the Cathblie 
hierarachy and the Pope. It moreover set up 
an ideal regulative code, in the cause of the 
liberty of the individual, to curb down the 
arbitrary autocracy of individual monarchs and 
rulers and the rigour and high-handness of the 
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Positive Law. What, however, rendered the 
doctrine comparatively impotent for the ameli- 
oration of the Law and as a champion of 
liberty, was, first, its shaky foundation and 
tests regarding the nature of which there was, 
as we have already ‘ seen, a good deal of uncer- 
tainty and controversy ; and next, its confusion, 
in its first stages, of f^aw and morals and even 
religion, which afforded the secular rulers 
a handle and loophole, in the name of 
morality or religion, to frame laws and regu- 
lations according to the-ir own light, inclina- 
tions, caprice, and predilictions, and to enforce 
them, under the authority of the Law of Nature 
(as conceived by them), with regard even to the 
most delicate, intimate, and private concerns 
(tenets, religions and opinions) of indivi- 
dual life. “ Legislation undertook to impose 
upon each one his residence, his costume, 
what he should do, and how to do it.” * There 
were religious persecutions and state inter- 
ferences in the most intimate manifestations 
of personal life, and positive Law and legi$^ 
lation extended itself over questions of indivi- 
dual conscience and disregarded the ntdral 
dignity and. freedom of individual dpinidns 
and action. This const ituties the highes:! 
oppressi on in the name of Law, and destroys 

* Widely different and even eotifrary views, and tutea 

might be e<) ually supported by appeal to ttie taw of 

recognition and obedience. . 

* Kdrkunov's TKebity ol l«aw p« ioSk 
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all individual initiative which is the chiet 
agent of social progress. Kant, as we have 
found, sought to remove all posibility of divided 
opinion regarding the foundation, character 
and contents of the Law and rules of Nature, 
by denuding it of all material contents. Then 
again, by championing, after Thomasius, the 
distinction or opposition of Law and morals, 
and limiting tlie scope and sphere of the former 
to the domain only of external conduct and 
acts towards others, and, further more, by lay- 
ing down the universal maxim of positive law 
by which its function was definitely enjoined 
never to go in the direction of curtailment of 
human liberty beyond what was necessary 
for the protection and upholding of tire equal 
liberty of others, lie reaches the culmination 
of the movement for individual liberty which 
was the avowed object of the modern doctrine 
of Nature in its first stage. But here also this 
culmination spel'ed its point of departure and 
de line. It makes Law indifferent to the 
question of morals. It offers to delimit spheres 
of free external activity of individual wills 
without troubling itself as to how that liberty 
is to be used, whether conformaljly to tlie 
moral requirements or not. It seeks to relieve 
oppression and extends liberty to the carhplete 
neglect of morals and motives of rhen ; and tHes 
contemplation of the extreme consequences djf 
this position soon brought ab >ut a reaction 
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It be also pointed out in this 

connection that the formal ' theory of law and 
liberty, which represents the highest dcvelojj- 
inenl (reached by Kant) of the wave of 
individualism that had appeared under the 
banner of Grotius’ doctrine of nature in modern 
Europe, as also the other intermediate (ration- 
alistic as well as materialistic) theories ’ of 
Law of Nature and socnal contract rested 
on the theoretical basis of the society conceived 
as a mechanical aggregate ; i.e., as an aggregate 
of individuals coming together to form the 
social organisation, for the sake, as diversely 
enunciated, of the furtherance, security, protec- 
tion or higher realisation of their individual 
(omfort, happiness, perfection or liberty. The 
individual is not subordinated to the soceity as 
himself a product of social life ; rather, the society 
itself is supposed to be a mechanical product 
of individual wills voluntarily creating an asso- 
ciation, The individual, his interest, will, liberty 
and activities constitute, according to this 
theory, thesole concern and object of the la Wi and 
the state or the society is looked upon only as 
a machinery voluntarily created as a means to 
that end. This theoretical basis and concep- 
tion, soon after it received its finisbing and final 
elaboration in Kant, came also to be criticaUy 
examined, along with the logical and historical 

’ As opposed to the maienal or 

Examined - above. • . 
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foundations discussed above, and we thus reach 
the 2ad stage in which the downward march 
of the whole doctrine of Law of Nature and 
social contract is soon to commence. The 
reaction covered all the three aspects (logical, ’ 
historical and theoretical). It came to be doub- 
ted if law can be properly founded with profit 
on a purely apriori and abstract basis without 
any material interest in the concrete affairs of 
life; if liberty, secured sufficiently for each 
without possibility of its trespassing upon the 
equal liberty of others, can properly be taken 
to be the only and sufficient goal of the society 
and the state, irrespective of public or private 
moral and other cultural interests ; and, lastly, 
if society and social life after all has no higher 
significance than as a voluntary mechanical 
association for the furtherance of individual 
self seeking. This decline or reaction was 
precipitated by the methods of the post-Kantian 
philosophers : by their increasing abstruseness of 
form, language, and reasoning, and unconcern 
for the realities of life. Philosophic naturalism 
and realism was soon to appear when philoso- 
phic idealism was running rampant. 

The historical conditions which called for 
the extreme Kantian enunciation of the canon 

* In its logical aspect Kant’s presentation of the doctrine (from the 
point of view of his critical epistemology) was attacked by Hegel, who, 
along with Scbel ling, considerably aided the return to realism (which the 
Scotch philosophers had attempted before) of philosopy, and, along with 
it, of legal philosophy and jurisprudence. 
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of liberty were soon changed, Frederick the 
Great (1712-1786) preached from his throne’ 
for the sovereignty of law and against the 
autocracy and self-seeking of rulers. The 
Prussian Landrecht (introduced, after his death, The Und- 
in 1794) was compiled at his instigation, and 
was inspired by the spirit of religious tolera- 
tion and freedom of conscience which it 
specifically guaranteed. On the other hand, 
the French Revolution was just over ; and the 
minds of men had full opportunity to study 
the opposite sides of the doctrine of liberty and 
of the rule of law, and to appreciate that their 
significance and value or merit did not consist 
in the abstract principle in either case, but in 
their material and moral objects and uses. 

The marked change from the high water- 
mark of Kantian abstraction to the first stages 
of the ebbtide towards recognition of the Fichte, 
importance, in Law, of human interests is 
clearly visible in Fichte’s (1748-1814) practical 
philosophy. Kant attempted a critical examina- 
tion or estimate of the two Opposed trends of 
sensationalism and idealism appearing since 
Descartes’ time — of the truths critically sifted 
out of the systems alike of Locke and Hume as . 

also of Berkeley and Leibintz— and r^chedia 
dualistic philosophy so much richer- in the 

^ works : Antf^macHiav«l (1739)1 Miroir 

d«s.prmc«s (1744), Memoirs (i7S0» on to and 

duties-of sovifeigos 'C 1777), ate. / 
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acuteness of critical analytical insight than 
those of his predecessors, that the pre-Kantian 
philosophies have since came to be called 
‘ dogmatic ’ as opposed to his own or ‘ critical ’ 
rationalism. Even this (Kantian criticism) 
however failed to satisfy the craving of human 
intellect to bridge over the gulf between the 
Ego and the Non-Ego, and to find out the 
unity between them as an explanation of their 
mutual inter-action. As after Descartes, there 
was again a bifurcation of philosophy, (and 
this time it was of the critical philosophy of 
Kant) into the idealistic and naturalistic chan- 
nels. Fichte ‘ critically ’ proceeded on Kant’s 
lines ; but reduced the Non-Ego into the Ego. 
The “ Thing in itself,” supposed by Kant to 
supply materials of experience to be built up 
into knowledge by the aprtori forms and cata- 
gories of the mind, is (according to Fichte) 
nothing but the Ego itself (not the individual 
Ego but the universal Ego), — the same stuff of 
which the individual Ego is made ; for other- 
wise no mutual inter-action would be possible. 
The Ego is the only substance proving itself 
apriori as the reality in consciousness The 
Ego in its essence is action (will) under- 
lying all consciousness ; in its unimpeded 
activity it is only one, and there is no cogni- 
tion. When there is obstruction to the activity, 
the restraint is felt in consciousness as a lirai- 
taiion, /.e., as i^teelf reflected or thrown back 
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into itself, and is objectivised in thought, pro- 
jected from inside as it were, as the Non-Ego. 
The result is knowledge or cognition, in which 
the Ego and its limitation appear as the sub- 
ject and object. The Ego divides itself into 
two parts as it were ; and its activity as far as 
it is impeded or lendered passive, appears as 
the object to the part which is llie active 
knowing agent or subject. The self-conscious- 
ness of the Ego thus arises by division of the 
Ego (the absolute universal Ego), by self-limi- 
tation, into different individual Egoes mutually 
limiting, z.e., operating as subject and object 
with reference to eacii other. In action, wherein 
the Ego is the active and the Non-Ego the 
passive agent, as also in passion, wherein it is 
the reverse, the will or Ego determines itself ; 
and there is no “ thing-in-itself ” extraneous to 
the Ego at all. All realities, cognitions, and 
individual existences are accident's of the single 
substance, — the universal Ego, — arising out of 
i ts sel f -1 i m i tat ion. 1 n t his theory, we have the 
doctrines of Spinoza, Berkeley and Leibnitz 
put into the mould of the critical philosophy 
of Kant. Fichte thus offers a philosophical - 
explanation of Kant’s position that the reality 
is unknowable in cognitiort (wherein the 
is limited and passi ve, and obstructed by its 
divided self, the Non-Egb), but is accessible 
to the will or practical reason, wherein the 
Ego is only active;’ engaged 4ii pVercoming 
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the obstruction (caused by its self-limitation 
as the universal Ego) of the Non-Ego and 
reaching its true free essence, in perfect accord 
with its (moral) law, which is the absolute 
Ego or God. In his theoretical “Grounds 
of Natural Law " he stands by the side of 
Kant in almost all respects ; for he also 
founds Law and State on the central principle 
of freedom and the dignity of autonomous 
individual will. Civil society and legislation 
must be self-imposed ; and their validity must 
depend on the free acceptence and participation 
of the citizens, and on the law being so formu- 
lated that “ in principle, each member of society 
may be conceived as restricting his external 
freedom by the exercise of an inner freedom so 
that all may likewise be free." Fichte points 
out that the above (in which he agrees with 
Kant) is the necessary condition of the Law 
and the State*— the essential assumption or pre- 
supposition on which alone the formation and 
continuance of the civil society can rest. But 
this does not explain why any one should feel 
it a necessity at all to curtail his external 
liberty, and accept the civil organisation, and, 
with it, the legal formula as the law of his 
own will and action. Even Kant had not 
developed this problem. Fichte supplies this 
omission, and, in accordance with his idealistic 
philosophy, asserts that it is the necessity of 
reason demanding its realisation in individuali: 
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self-consciousness which is only possible in an 
association of rational individuals ; for (as in 
the case of the Ego’s attaining self-conscious- 
ness only by the contact or opposition of itself 
appearing as the Non-Ego) it is by this asso- 
ciation, or the placing of a rational individual 
in relationship with others, that the individual 
can realise himself and attain to self conscious- 
ness as a free active agent. Like Kant, Fichte 
also discards the materialistic conception of 
the civil contract as a fact in history, designed 
for a definite end ; but takes it only as a formal 
(in the Kantian sense) recognition of a truth of 
reason. The Law of nature is thus not a code 
e.xisting antecedent to, or outside of, the state ; 
but a scientific principle expressing the essence 
of the absolute universal Ego (God), in accor- 
dance with which the individual egoes seek 
self realisation in freedom through the State 
and Law (Positive). These latter must be so 
adjusted tliat any arbitrary action or injustice 
towards any individual, in violation of the 
fundamental canon of freedom, would be 
regarded as injustice against all, and would 
automatically nullify the civil (contract and) 
organisation, so that it will itself operate as a 
guarantee against such lawlessness. There is 
no legal right except through the State and 
Positive Law ; the only prlinitiye^.r»ght is that 
of the respect for the dignity , and freedom 
of the individual. Like Kant, . Fichte, also 
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distinguishes Law and Morals. The distinction, 
however, ceases when the moral education of 
man, to which Law is a means, is perfected ; 
and the restraint of law becomes unnecessary 
in a community of saints. 

The above represents Fichte as nothing but 
Kant—only still more idealised and transcen- 
dental. From the above, fundamental positions 
as to the freedom and dignity of the individual, 
he deduces juristic principles as logical conclu- 
sion.s, some of which maybe noted here : — (i) 
The civil contract involves a contract of 
guarantee for the protection of the person and 
property of the individual ; so the whole 
property of each individual is a pledge to secure 
others against his infringement of other’s posses 
sions ; and (2) each man has a right to live by 
his labour ; if he cannot earn his livelihood, the 
state fails in its duty, and the property contract 
as well as the civil contract cease to exist. He 
even advocates an equal division of the inenns 
of subsistence among the citizens. This practice 
of deducing subsidiary rules ' from the abstract 
metaphysical principles came to be s i much in 
vogue after the doctrine of Law of Nature entered 
itssecond or transcendental stage under the post* 
Kantian Metaphysical School of Nature, that 
the whole system soon came to be discredit^ 
as unreal and void of practical significance. 

' unaided by observation of the concrete reatUies of social Ufb; 
For examples, see t he works of Trendelenburg^ Lorimer, Boiste) ^c. 
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Fichte himself, in his later works, presented 
a change of front from the extreme Kantian 
(formal) position. In his earlier work, Grund- 
lage des Naturrechts (1796), he rigidly 
separated law and morals; while, in his System 
derRechtslehre (1812), he sufficiently recognized 
their connection and correlation to appreciate 
the state’s duty not to overlook morals altoge- 
ther, His metaphysics moreover led him to 
depart from the rigidly individualistic position 
of Kant, and to see, in the ‘ Ego,’ not the indivi- 
dual, but the whole human race, whose dignity, 
liberty and self-realisation was the goal and 
objei t of all juristic institutions and theory. 
We have, in both these matters, symptoms of 
the new movement in the Philosophy of Law, 
which (in somewhat varied directions) more 
prominently made head under his contempora- 
ries, Schelling (i 775- i854)and Hegel (1770-1831) 
and Herbart (1776-1841). The second phase of 
the doctrine of Law of Nature appeared when 
legal philosophers began to regard it not as a 
body of invariable eternal principles, existing 
from before the constitution of the State and 
Positive Law (by the civil contract), and 
present, after their institution, side by si4e with 
them as their guide and ideal (as was the view 
in the first stage), bnt as a philosophic theory to 
explai n the basis, rneaningj and inner reason of 
laws and their 
in this stage coines to nwlnh 
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code of natural and eternal laws, but the philo- 
sophical basis of positive law." The term 
itself now comes to be less in vofifue, and substi- 
tuted by the “ Philosophy of Law ” as more 
expressive of the real position. .So far as this 
is so, the second phase marks an improvement 
elTected in the philosophical theories under the 
influence of the Historical School of Legislation, 
that is, with regard to tlieir proper object of 
study and enquiry. The concrete Positive 
I^aw was now recognised and ai’.cepte;l as the 
proper subjetd of the philosophy of law, 
instead of the speculative Law of Nature; but 
the rlcductive etpriori method was continued in 
most cases, even with greater rigidity and 
isolation of reason from the proceses of obser- 
vation and induction ; and this explains why 
the formal and metaphysical phases of the 
second stage of the doctrine of Nature came 
into disfavour inspite of its concession to the 
claims of tlie other schools. The firsj stage 
was engrossed with abstract “ Being." The 
second stage noticed the “ Becoming," but 
sought to explain it only by deductions from 
the “Being.” This was, however, regarded 
as insufficent and unsatisfactory. The 
“ Becoming" had to be reckoned with as an 
historic entity, and its explanation had to l)e 
sought (according to the empirical schools) in 
its own data, i e., the facts of experience and 
history. 
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Fichte had saii''ht to supplement what 
appeared to be defective in Kant’s formalism. 
Kant left a chasm between the subject and the 
object, and also between the theoretical and the 
practical reason (the cognitive faculty and the 
will) ; the “ things in themselves,” that were, on 
‘critical’ analysis, found to be inaccessible to 
the former, were intuitively regarded as homo- 
geneous, and hence available, to the latter. 
Fichte removed this difficulty by regarding 
‘ reason ’ or ‘ the Ego’ as exclusively ‘ practical’ 
or active, and by conceiving the “theoretical 
reason ” as only the former in its lessened or 
diminished potency, due to the opposition of 
the object, which itself was nothing but the 
self-limitation of the Ego. Jacobi (i743-?8i9), 
on the other hand, opposed Kant’s philosophy 
of criticism by his philosophy of belief. Under- 
standing or logical intellection, which requires 
for the comprehension of an object, some higher 
or more general and antecedent principle or 
object, to which it may be referred as condition- 
ing or causing its existence, must necessarily 
fail in comprehending what is infinite or self- 
subsistent. Hence Philosophy, based on the 
understanding, must end in fatalism and 
atheism. 1 1 cannot posit or explain mind or 
God, ' and must proceed on the byppthNs that 
there is nothihg but Msituiei Philosophy based 

‘ This, according to |acobi, is K^nty^defect^and that of 
every phitosopher who proceeds alon^ strict lines irf log. li fee H uniit 
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on understanding alone must end in natur- 
alism. ’ Idealistic PhiIosoph3% which proc;eeds to 
build, uncontrolled by the fetters of dialec tics 
(e.g., Kant in his ‘ Pactical Reason ’ and 
Fichte), on Reason (will), on the other hand, 
denies Nature and makes (reasori dr will) itself 
God, Both positions are against our intuitive 
belief, which accepts all the three — nature, 
mind, and a personal God, and the two former 
as designed and created by the last, Jacobi 
thus applies * criticism ’ for the establishment of 
the philosophy of intuition and belief. 

We must now come to llerbart (1776-1841) 
the next post-Kantiari luniinary of the first 
magnitude in the first half of the 19th century, 
in the domain of philosopliy. In the e.xposition 
of his metaphysical and individualistic realism, 
he sides with the empiricists in holding the 
facts of experience as the starting point and 
basis of philosophy. Experience is raised to 
philosophy by scepsis, that is, speculative 
doubt, as to whether our experiences correctly 
represent the reality, and, further, whether they 
have at all any reality underlying them. The 
notions of experiences, the categories) ; — ■ 
for examples, time, space, motion, origination, 
substance, attribute, &c., — ^are so full of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions (compare the 
arguments of the Greek Eleatic 2 eno h^e),; 
that they are logically incogitable, and cannot 

that of Spinoaa, 
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correspond to reality unless we transform them 
by elimination of their contradictions ; and this 
is the special function of Philosophy. It has 
to explain and reconcile the great contradic- 
tions of inherence and mutation, /.e., the logical 
inconsistency of the problem of one in the 
many, the simultaneous unity and diversity 
of the subject and the object, — the problems of 
substance, causation, and the Ego. Hegel 
had accepted these contradictions as logical 
necessities of thought, and overcame them by 
synthesis. According to him, the real contains 
in itself inherent contradictions subsumed by a 
higher synthesis. Herbart rejects this as illogical 
empiricism, and posits a new set of ‘ reals * (not 
one but several), each having one particular 
quality, which is simple, and incapable of 
mutation. Each is a single, simple * quale ’ 
with a single quality. An object of perception, 
in which many qualities of colour, weight, 
solidity, touch, heat, taste or smell appear to 
inhere, is thus philosophically found to be 
a complex of a number of ‘ quales ’ or * monads,’ 
corresponding to the number of qualities 
observed together. These reals are incapable 
of change ; and all transfbfmatipns experienced 
in nature are apparent or Contingent^ due to 
different reals of different <^ualities being placed 
in juxtaposition in a varffety of ways, and pro-*^ 
during, on each occdsion^^ differe nt 

‘ ■ ■ See ■itffXt leciure-v " i '■..V' : 
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(that is, as appearing in experience) effect 
without any real change of quality. A grey 
colour, for example, beside black, is white, 
beside white, black, without any change of its 
quality. These reals or monads do not occupy 
any space ; and space itself is apparent, being 
an intellectual expedient originating in the 
necessity to think the monads as well together 
as not together. The notions of motion and 
time are, similarly, only apparent, and are 
similarly evolved ; and their logical contradic- 
tion (cf. Zeno here also) is explained in the 
same way as that of space. All causation, 
inherence, change, motion, space or time are 
thus explained away as phenomenal and 
unreal— as expedients evolved by the mind 
for the reading of the different modes of 
concatenation of the infinity of the ‘reals’ in 
nature. 

Coming to the Ego, Herbart’s explanation 
of the contradiction involved in the inherence 
of several states, qualities, powers, functions 
and faculties in one individual subject follows 
the same line of thought. The Ego is only 
one monad, — the soul, whicli is simple and 
eternal. It has no varieties of powers or states 
or faculties ; for that will be a contradiction. 
It is its contact, in a variety of ways, with the 
other reals coming into conflict with it, that: 
calls forth its process of self-preservation (pre* 
servation of its own qiialiTy tlv^ extrittsfc 
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flisturbanres caused by contact with others), 
and gives rise to its various states — to the 
apparently infinite multiplicity of sensations, 
ideas .and affections. These are all processes of 
self-preservation, — representations of the monad 
(soul) corresponding to its relations with the 
other reals. All feeling, perceiving, thinking 
are but specific varieties in the self-preserva- 
tion of the soul, representing no special condi- 
tions of the inner ‘ real ’ which is unchange- 
able, but only its relations with the other reals ; 
— relations, which, pressing in at once from 
a variety of directions, partly neutralise, partly 
intensify, and partly modify each other. Consci- 
ousness in the sum of those relations borne 
b}' the soul to the other mo nads. A calcula- 
tion is possible to be made, on the principles of 
mechanics, of the strength and direction of the 
resultant of the relations simultaneously bear- 
ing upon the soul. These relations constitute 
the psychological experiences of the subject. 
Of the ideas, some, repressed by opposition of 
others, hardly appear in consciousness ; others, 
feebly appearing, are but darkly operatwe. as 
feelings or desires ; some others, intensified by 
co-operation of other relations or id^s (likf^ 
h ope, and other circu mstances), dominate in con r 
sciousness and appear as ‘ wilL’ The character 
of the man results f^pm the 
ing predbm inenee, i h coihsctbusd^* of a certain 
mass of ideas to the weakening of 

/ ' ■ ■ .vr--J7 
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Thp theoretical philosophy of Herbart is 
therefore a mechanical idealism, which takes 
everything in the world of experience — the 
subjective consciousness, will, and, in fact, all 
internal feelings and desires as well as external 
objects, — to be intellectual reading and render- 
ing, with the help of intellectual categories, of 
the reals and their relations, and of the statical 
or dynamical resultant of these relations. 
This spells a fatalistic theoretical philosophy, 
and shuts out freewill and activity of the Ego, 
as well as causalty, and also all purposive 
evolution, from the realm of reality. This, as 
we shall presently observe, does not fit in well 
with his views in the field of practical philo- 
sophy ; where, like Kant, but less <Titically, he 
accepts the data of intuition and unhesitating- 
ly builds upon it. 

In the sphere, however, of practical philo- 
sophy — in law, morals, politics, art and religion, 
llerbart is wholly realistic, and proceeds upon 
the basis of intuitive aesthetic judgments (that 
is whether they are good or agreeable) as 
regards the quality of the object or relation as 
presented by experience, without any theoreti- 
cal enquiry as to their reality ; for such enquiry', 
for the elemination of errors or for removal of 
logical contradictions, is out of place in the 
sphere of practical philosophy, which must 
limit it .self wholly to the world as represented 
by e\'|>prience, in the ‘ forms ’ of the intellectual 
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categories. The good, the ethical, tlie agreeable 
and the beautiful all depend on the instinc- 
tively certain aesthetical judgment of the Ego 
on the relations presented to it. There 
are, in tlie mind of the Ego, certain moral 
e.^einplars or ‘ ideas,’ c-g-, of freedom, charity 
or benevolence, law or justice, equity, perfec- 
tion, &c. ; and tlieir appeal to the human will, 
as such exemplars, constitutes tlie moral sensi- 
bility of man. The strengtli or weakness ol 
this moral sensibility depends on the degree 
of perfection with which the moral concepts or 
moral ideas are developed or impressed on the 
mind. “Law is the harmony of the majority 
of wills to avoid struggle. From these five 
ethical concepts arise five social concepts. 
The concept of association or society arose 
from that of freedom. The concept of a system 
of education corresponds to that of perfection ; 
beneficence of the administrative system comes 
from benevolence ; the concept of juristic 
society (state) corresponds to law ; and a system 
of restitution presupposes equity.” Strife in a 
society of men olfends this sensibility — strife 
that arises out of several, men each striving 
for the whole or the greater part of the avail- 
able objects of desire-— and this -necessitates a 
settlement of the conflict so far It has arisen j 
an attempt to minimise* Its evil 
and an arrangement for pmveiit^ of future 
strife. Thus arises the real rights 
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(like ownership, etc). Law and rights which 
are necessary for the peaceful continuity of the 
society requires an external bond, namely, the 
State, characterized by its i..oercive power to 
enforce the legal duties. Similarly, unrewarded 
good deeds and unpunished (unatoned) evil 
deeds otfend the moral sensibility induced by 
the ideal of Equity, and hence the institution 
of remuneration according to value (merit or 
demerit), that is, of reward or punishnent in 
Law and State. The moral sensibility judges 
tlie value (which here consists of agreeability 
and disagreeability) of the act, and Law and 
Equity, established on the authority of the 
State, mete out its proper remuneration. But 
over and abov'e the moral sensibilities, arising 
out of the ideas of peace, liberty, justice and 
equity, there is another, namely, that of 
benevolence, which seeks the general good, that 
is, the highest possible amount of satisfaction 
lor all, which gives rise to llic. administration 
of government for the s-ik(3 of the highest good 
and ethical perfection of tlie society. Law 
and Ethics are thus placed together, both based 
on the moral sensibility of man, so that botli 
may work together to convert a community 
into a spiritual community, in which all the 
individuals will be animated by a single spirit, 
or soul, without mutual strife or isolation. 

The slate is compared and contrasted 
by Herbart with other human associations. 
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Ordinaty associations cannot alone establish 
an autliorily and protect themselves by it. The 
state has such an authority, can exercise it by 
coercion, and is the one sole authority over the 
country,— the highest association confirming 
all other different smaller associations in the 
community. These associations are established 
by private will, and have their institutions ; but 
they do not possess the authority which is the 
third necessary element for the crea tion of the 
state. 

Prof. Miraglia comments on Herbart’s ethics 
(as based by him on the moral sensibility or 
intuition, of approval or disapproval of actions), 
as incapable of giving positive commands, ' 
He further observes that Herbart’s idea of f .aw 
is purely formal, r.e., has reference only to its 
harmony with the formal moral concepts 
spoken of above. This accord with the moral 
concept is, however, the result of the value of 
law and cannot establish its principle. * 
Herbart, it will be observed, directed himself 
more closely to the actual historic forms of 
positive law, and sought to explain them with 
reference to the moral concepts and sensibili- 
ties in man. He had not grappled with the 
question of the evolution of social laws like 
his more prominent contempomries Schefling, 
and Hegel ; but his own disciples and followers, 

* Comparative legal philosophyi pv 75. 
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notably Thilo, Geyar and -Ziller tned to 
build up a theory of Natural Law on ilu; lines 
indicated by liim. 

With regard to tlie new conception of 
Natural Law introduced by post —Kantian 
legal pliilosophy, Prof. Kc rkunov observes as 
follows ' ; — “ In opposition to the abstract 
systems of the rationalists who did not concern 
themselves with concrete reality, contemning 
the positive law which they considered as only 
a mutilation of the eternal principles of natural 
law, Schelliiig’ elaborated his system of positive 
philosophy which was to explain the meaning 
and inner reason of all that exists. I'lie late 
representatives of German philosophy followed 
Schelling. Among them we will cite the three 
who have had most inlluence upon modern 
philosophy of law ; Hegel, . . . Krause, . . . and 
llerbart . . . None of them maintain the exis- 
tence of a natural law by the side of positive 
law. I'hey follow a different purpose, that of 
comprehending the positive law in its historic 
forms and explaining their basis. If they 
employ still sometimes the word “ Natural 
Law,” they no longer mean the famous code 
of natural and eternal laws but the philosophic 
basis for positive law. The disciples of Hegel, 
. . . taking for starting point the identification 
of laws of being with laws of thought, have 

^ Theory of LaW| page 28. 

* For Schellinj^ and Hefc) see ne;ct lecture. 
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struggled to present the development of 
different systems of positive laws as a dialectic 
development of a general idea, that of liberty. 
Krause’s disciples, who form what is called the 
Organic school, .... think to find in the 
harmonious development of the individual the 
definitive ideal towards which the development 
of positive law tends. Lastly, the disciples 
of Herbart .... seek to draw all the great 
variety of historic forms of law from two ideas, 
that of right, resulting from conflict, and that 
of justice (remuneration), which are, according 
to them, the absolute base of all which we 
deem just and equitable.” 
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The modern theories of jurisprudence 

IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE IQTH 
CENTURY. (I) 

Philosophical theories. — The Historical conception. 

In the first half of tlie iQth centurj’, after 
Kant had demolished the dogmatic guess — 
works of his predecessors regarding the nature 
and origin of Law and Society, the horizon 
of juristic thought came to be c rowded by a 
medley of rival schools, theories, and methods, 
exich claiming to have found out the true 
scientific solution of the then all important 
question that troubled the legal and political 
world in Europe and America after the French 
Revolution — the question of the true adjust- 
ment of the relation of the state and the 
individual. It was a question which involved 
an enquiry into the origin, constitution and 
functions of the State, the limitations of its 
authority, and also, necessarily, into the nature 
of Law, its origin, sources and objects. The 
doctrine of Law of Nature continued to hold 
ground in new shapes, based on an improved 
system of philosophy ; but the urgent necessi- 
ties of constructive politics and legislation, aris- 
ing out of new historical situations, advances 
of science, discoveries and inventions, economic 
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problems, transformations in the social fabric, 
demanded, for the time, more concrete posi- 
tions and readily accessible premises and logic, 
for the determination of the problems, than 
those offered by the German post- Kantian 
philosophers from their inaccessible heights. 

Before discussing, in classified order, the 
different lines of juristic thought developed 
after the French Revolution, it would be con- 
venient to have a cursory examination of 
some of the outstanding features of the civilised 
world at that time, 

(i) In the matter of the constitution of 
the social fabric, we find, at this stage, the 
emancipation of the third state — an indepen- 
dent citizen class— with rights and liberties 
recognised by law. So far as Germany was 
concerned, the birth of this class, at least, its con- 
ception in the womb of society, may be traced 
to t!ie guilds formed in the latter part Of middle 
ages. Dr. Berolzhemer ' describes it as having 
been brought about by three distinct factors:— 
“ as the demand of revolutionary violence (cf. the 
French Revolution), sponsored philosophically 
by Rousseau in his ** Discours " ; “ as the free 
concession of ttionarchs concerned in the wel- 


fare of tlieir subjects, hrought about 
philosophy ’’ (cf. Frederick's ‘ Lan^recht ; “ and 
in compliance with the df Justice, 

as theoretically fOrmula^^^^^^ 
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conception of the legally constituted State.” 
You would at once notice tliat all these three 
factors owe their origin, directly or indirectly, 
to the dominant spirit of individualism and 
the doctrine of Law of Nature. 
riteC.uif. Tlie Codes grew up like mushrooms in 

the latter part of the i8th and the early 
part of the 19th century, to satisfy an almost 
universal demand of the civilised nations to 
have a synthesis, — a clear enunciation, as 
would be available to all individuals, of 
he law (and the whole of it), defining, pro- 
claiming, and protecting their rights and spheres 
of free activity, in the place of the great 
confusion which had hitherto prevailed and 
which entailed great inequalities. They (the 
■ odes) were thus the offspring of the spirit of 
individurilisiii and the craving for civic eman- 
cipation of the individual, like the Declaration 
of Independence (1798) and the Revolution in 
France, and served as charters declaring and 
perpetuating, with the seal of the Law, the 
civic independence of the individual. In 
Prussia (cf. the Landrecht, 1798), Austria and 
France, Codes were expressly demanded and 
declared to be based on the Law of Nature— 
the universal law of reason. The Roman law 
was, thanks to the erudition, devotion and 
researches of the French and Dutch jurists 
and publicists, then generally believed to be 
the “ ratio scripta ”, or “ jus naturale ” realised 
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in a concrete system; and the codes, theoretically 
supposed to be passed in the lines of the Law 
of Nature, came to be, in practice, founded on 
the model and materials of the Corpus Juris. 
We shall, however, soon find that the theory 
and its realisation were wide apart from eacii 
other. The civic emancipation demanded and 
meant in theory fov all was actually in practice 
only achieved for certain classes favoured by- 
fortune who did not fail at once to turn it t» 
use against these lower in the rung in the 
social fabric. 

(2) Along with the civic emancipatiou 
just noticed, and partly as a cause leading to 
the same, we also find at this stage the biith 
of the new science of Economics grown out 
of the demands of developing commerce and 
industries. We have seen, ' how, even before 
the dawn of the modern era and the appearance 
of modern jurisprudence and the philosophy 
of Law, Economics became a matter of impor- 
tance for the consideration of the society 
and the state. National prosperity was, even 
in those days of absolute sovereignties, 
identified with the national exchequer and 
full treasury; and the primriry problein in 
Economics was to bring preeperity and gold 
to the country. Accordingly, the econoinic 
science in those 3 dnys (16^ and 17th Centuries), 

‘ Sm d rise of e» 
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as represented by the Mercantile system of 
Colbert (1619—1683) advocated the interference 
of law in favour of promoting national wealth 
by protection, — by the favouring of trade and 
of the productive industries and interdiction of 
exportation of raw materials and precious 
metals. “ Tlie economic life was not conceived 
as that of a living organism but as a mighty 
reservoir to supply the public and private 
expenditures of the rulers — for their wars and 
the luxury of extravagant Courts.” 

But in the 18th century the spirit of 
freedom and individualism soon asserted itself 
in economics as in the political and legal 
sciences. The Physiocrats, headed by Quesnay, 
(1694-1774) preached a “ Natural Economics ”, 
^as Spinoza had preached a “ Natural Law ”, and 
demanded absolute non-interference of law in 
economic development in the shape of protec- 
tion or trade restrictions. The “ natural 
economics ” pleaded for freedom of unrestrained 
competition ; and “ Laissez Faire ” was to be 
the cardinal principle of legislation under which 
the activity of the state should be limited to 
the protection of the country from external 
attack and to the security of law within its 
borders. Individuals are to be left to their 
natural incentive to effort, production and accu- 
mulation of wealth, under free competition, 
in their own interests. Any extraneous attempt 
to give any artificial stimulus would result in 
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failure and mischief. As opposed to the Mer- 
cantilists who favoured trade, the Physiocrats 
looked upon agriculture (being closest to nature) 
as the primary source of material wealth and 
wanted it to be relieved of all burdens and 
taxes. To leave economic.s to nature and its 
own adjustments was what they aimed at, as 
if human activity was similar to activities in 
external nature. 

The new economical ideas, introduced in 
England by Adam Smith (1723-1790) and 
Ricardo (1772-1823), and by J. B. Say (1767- 
1832) in France, transformed the science 
altogether. The unprecedented development, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, of 
the manufacturing industries and the industrial 
class (as sources of production of wealth), 
through the introduction of machinery, threw 
agriculture into the shade ; and the science of 
economics had henceforth the new task of 
grappling with the question of capital and 
labour and their proper adjustment; — a question 
which has assumed enormous proportions as the 
economic influence of industry has extended 
with rapid strides since Adam Smith's days and 
has yet remained unsolved. On the pqint of eGo* 
nomic freedom, and npn^in terfetmiee of the State 
and L.aw, in competitif^* by any form of prefe- 
ren<^ or protecti<^, ideas tal- 

lied.with thOse:'af:;;t^;';^^i<bcim 
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doctrine of Natural Law. What however distin- 
guished this new school was the importance 
attached by it to labour as the sole value — pro- 
ducing agent in economics, i.e., to the prin- 
ciple that the average quantity and quality of 
labour expended for an object determines the 
value of economic commodities. The raw 
material being the same, the natural value of 
the manufactured article will vary with the 
quality and quantity of labour spent upon it. 
The cost of production, iu.;luding the value of 
labour, determines the natural value of every 
commodity (subject of course to fluctuations 
arising out of disparity .'>f supply and demand 
which represents the v lue in exchange) ; and 
the natural value of labour itself (j.e., the 
natural wage) is, on this principle, the actual 
cost of production of the labour, i e., the mini- 
mum cost of the necessary maintenance of the 
labourer and his family. If you artificially 
raise or lower the wage beyond or below the 
natural wage, the market-value of the commo- 
dity temporarily is raised or lowered beyond 
its natural price; but the market-value pf 
labour or of commodities cannot be perma- 
nently kept artifically wide apart from the 
natural value. The wages permanently in- 
creased beyond the subsistence allowance wili, 
as a natural consequence of plenty, increase the 
family of the labourer, and thus bring in •mPre 
labourers into the field of competition ; and b^ 
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the law of supply and demand the wages will 
naturally come down again. Conversely, wages 
artificially continued to be cut down below 
the subsistence allowance will cause deaths, 
and curtail the supply of labour below the 
demand for it, and wages must irresistably 
rise again. The law of supply and demand 
and the law of competition are inexorable 
natural laws ; and artificial devices to interfere 
with or improve upon their operation are to be 
deprecated as useless. Free trade and com- 
petition, freedom to individuals to accumulate 
wealth by lawful means, freedom of contract 
regarding wages and prices, and other funda- 
mental natural rights are most conducive to 
the prosperity ’of the individual, and, neces- 
sarily, to that of the aggregate of individuals, 
or the society, nation, or state. 

It would be interesting to note here, even 
at the risk of anticipating thoughts which 
afterwards exercised potent influence in re- 
modelling notions of politics, economics, 
jurisprudence and sociology, that this classical 
economics was closely allied to the doctrine 
of freedom and individualism of the “ Law of 
Nature ” schools of Jurisprudence. In the naine 
of individual freedom, however, it indireetly 
encouraged and developed class distinctions 
and oppression* While labour was 
cally lauded to the skiesias the ;ba^is of valuer ; 

as the instruittehi fw ibit 
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needs, and for the supply of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, it helped, by its doctrine 
of ‘ natural wages to justify the permanent 
creation and debasement of a proletariat — the 
labouring class — who would have nothing more 
than bare subsistence — allowance as wages. In 
the contest and competition of capital and 
labour in the new era of factories and machi- 
neries, when the capitalists owning a factory 
were few and the labourers were numerous, the 
free working of the law of supply and demand 
placed the labourer at a great disadvantage, and 
compelled him, through sheer want, to accede to 
any wages and terms, however low, unhealthy, 
disagreeable or demoralising, which his rich 
employer would offer to him. Economics and 
Jurisprudence alike preached “ freedom of con- 
tract ” as an abstract ideal ; — but in the cir- 
cumstances, so far as the labourer was con- 
cerned, such freedom was, as has been well 
pointed out, only freedom to perish.” The 
new economics of Adam Smith and Ricardo, in 
theory, stood up for freedom, for free trade, 
commerce, industry, and competition, and 
against economic privilege or protection of law 
in the interests of special industrial or trading 
classes ; but, in practice, the very freedom which 
it preached, created, in>those days of growing 
economics, inequality of capital and labour-^ 
most oppressive privilege in favour of the capita^ 
lists and manufacturers owning factories —vffi, 
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the privilege of having their own way, however 
shocking to the sense of justice and fairplay 
(and the law will not interfere as long as the 
labourer voluntarily submits), in reducing the 
cost of production to the minimum and in- 
creasing their efficiency in industrial competi- 
tion with other nations and countries in the 
world-market. It allied itself, in theory, with 
the individualistic utilitarianism of English 
politics and jurisprudence, regarded the society, 
hke the latter, as a mechanical aggregate of 
the individual members, and at least encourag- 
ed, if indeed it did not suggest, the policy of 
the law that allows the individual any how to 
seek his self-interest if only he can do so with- 
out transgressing upon the law of torts or 
crimes. The benefit of this policy, both of law 
and economics, however, was monopolised by 
the newly grown rich industrial class; arid the 
favour, protection or privilege, or class distinc- 
tion, openly advocated by the Mercantilists in 
the earlier centuries, was, in efiect, indirectly, 
and under an illusory name and theory of jus- 
tice and freedomj fostered in the 19th century 
by Adam Smith’s school. 

The existing coriditionSj hpweverl Soon 
came to be formally questioned and oriticis^ . 
by thinkers and writers;? The. problem that 
attracted the notke of soGiai^ilbsqphers w^a^^ 
that of the liberation, of the Tabouxing cla«s 
and, particularly^ pi 4 Ipbourem 
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St. Simon (1760 — 1835) felt aggrieved by the 
inordinate value attached and excessive favour 
shown by the State and the Law to the royal 
family, the officials and the capitalists, and 
their undue apathy and neglect of the classes 
who live upon their labours and talents. He 
proceeded to show, by logical and historical 
disquisitions, that the industrial class in the 
largest sense of the term, including scholars, 
artists, cultivators, manufacturers, labouring 
classes and merchants, constitutes the core and 
mainstay of the society, and provides it 
with its means of subsistence and other neces- 
saries, as well as with its luxuries and aesthetic 
and cultural requirements. What would hap- 
pen in France, (he asked), if all these produc- 
tive classes were lost to the society ? and what 
if wc lost the nobilit}^ and the capitalists in* 
c^ad? In the latter case the ‘gap would be 
;asily fiUcrl up by others; but in the former, 
France would lose her soul and die out. It 
was a matter of shame and regret that the most 
numerous, necessary and useful class in society 
should also be, under the system then existing, 
the poorest class, and should be reduced, due 
to their want of money and credit, to a position 
of disadvantage and subserviency to the capital- 
ists and bankers. S^x:iety should therefore be 
reconstructed so that this roost important section 
of the community (the 4th estate) may be raised; 
up with regard to their roprdl, intellecitualj 
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and physical condition and freed from their 
economic bondage under a guarantee to give 
“ to each according to 'his capacity, to each 
capacity according to its achievements.” 

Di. Berolzhmeir thus describes the new 
movement : “ Tlie object was the emancipa- 
tion of the fourth estate — the liberation of the 
labouring class and particularly of the indus- 
trial labourer. While the emancipation of the 
third estate, the establishment of a free clas.' 
of citizens was essentially a political iiiove- 
ment and proceeded by overcoming the doun- 
niance of the Catholic Church, by abolishing 
the feudal system and by giving all citizen,' • 
share in the government, the emancipation of 
the fourth estate was essentially an economi'. 
one. The issue in the forinei was primarilv 
that of a political, in the latter, that of an eco- 
nomic enfranchisement 'f'he motive of the 
civil emancipation was the desire for power ; 
the emancipation of labour, at least in its 
origins, grew out of the struggle for existence. 
The several political agitations, from the 
beginning of the sixteenth to the close of the 
eighteenth century, as likewise the uprising in 
the year 1848 aimed to seetire a proper reebg^ 
nition of the citizen in the government. The 
purpose of the eecmoiniG political mp'mmeht 
that was ins^tirated towards the 
eighteenth century was to prbt^t the 
tariat from mktenal aa4 
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naturally this economic trend was not uniform- 
ly prominent in the several expressions of the 
movement ” ' 

The situation, indicated above, demanded 
a fresh enquiry and study along new directions^ 
and new methods which would lead us to more 
tangible and practical legal and legislative 
principles and policies with reference to the 
changing, ever shifting conditons and needs 
of the civilised societies of the world. The 
civilised world was no longer satisfied with an 
ideal static principle derived deductively 
from an abstract theory of nature which was, 
on account of its highly speculative character, 
hardly satisfactory even as a theory of the fun- 
damental basis of law and society, and jnuch 
less in so far as it proposed to point out a 
visionary and utopian ideal to be realised in 
society cind law by revolutionary changes. 
The changes and rev'olutions carried out under 
its influence, were themselves found to bring 
fresh evils in their wake. What was required 
was a logical explanation of the developments 
in social structure, economics, science, com- 
merce and inventions, and practical hints re- 
garding the legal ethical and political stan- 
dard, based on sound knowledge, as would 
work well, peacefully and without sudden and 
spasmodic changes and revolutions, for tlib 
practical control and regulation of the new 

' Leg. Philosophies, Cb. VI, p. 
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aspirations and movements, that were called 
up by the developments in science and art. 

The higher intellects of the civilised world 
now turned to History and the Historic concep- 
tion for theoretical enlightenment and practical 
guidance. Even here we find a branching out 
of thought in the philosophical and empirical 
directions, but the two kept touch with each 
other, and they may be regarded as complemen- 
tary phases of a line of enquiiy and thought 
which, while it had its root imbedded in the 
distant past, now rose into prominence after 
the high tide of rising nationalism and specula- 
tion had spent itself in the overstrained abstrac- 
tions of Kant and his Formal school in the vain 
search after “ ultimate realities.” For the 
present we shall confine our study to the latter, 
i.e. to the juristic theories of what is known 
as the German Historical School. 

Positive law,, it was now apprehended, 
was to be studied and understood not with re- 
fernce to any lofty, abstract, eternal, specula- 
tive and unchanging reality or principle serving 
alike as its foundation in the past, its support 
in the present, and uitimate goal in the 
future, but with reference to its cpncrete his- 
toric forms fot an explanation of their txisis and 
growth, Historical research, espedally in the 
direction of Itomnn Law^ had already und^K 

taken on an extensive sca^ lry i^^^ 
with Gujas at their ^ 


History and 
the Hiatonc 
conception. 


Its gradual 
growth 
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The old juridical Roman Life was sought to 
be reconstituted from the archives of history 
and law. In the 17th and i8th centuries this 
spirit of research was extended to other coun- 
tries as well, notably Italy and Germany, and 
we have the three great names of \^ico (1668 — 
1744 ), Montesquieu ( 1689 — 1755 ) and Herder 
(d. 1803) from Italy, France, and Germany, who 
helped in evolving the historic conception or 
the philosophy of history as applied to the 
development of Law. Vico sought the philo- 
sophy of “Becoming” and of “Being,”' the 
immanent principle or reason in cosmic reality 
and history which develops step by step, first in 
inanimate nature, ne.xt in lower animals, and, 
lastly, in human reason. Man’s thought, which, 
Descartes, by his celebrated dictum {cogitoergo- 
sum) put forward as the certain basis of know- 
ledge, is but a product of a long course of historic 
development, and can not explain itself ; nor 
can it disclose, by itself, the inner reality or 
truth about the Ego, the world or God. For 
the “reality” or truth we must go beyond what 
we, for the time being, feel as certain ; because 
the “ certain ” is but part of the cosmic reality 
or truth — only a phase which the latter attaips 
in course of the historic development of the 
world. Positive Law represents what is certain 
or actual, for the time being, in a given society; : 
and based on authori ty, and is commi^nsurate:- 

V Qr rather gf ** Being as it 15 reiUiaed iri the ^ Becoming.*' ' ^ 
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with man’s knowledge, will and power, as deve- 
loped at the time, directed towards the attain- 
ment and equal distribution of what is then re- 
garded as useful. Utilit}’ is thus the tx^casion and 
not the cause of the Law. Positive Law is always 
in a stage of transition, and the best form of it 
is that which is not strict, ironclad or cramped, 
but is easily amenable to development. The 
cause of the I^aw lies buried in reality, the 
principle or reason which hafs to be reached by 
examining tlie “ certain ” .series of positive laws; 
in the shape of custom and legislation, through 
which mankind has passed in the course of his- 
tory ; for it is through the ‘ certain ’ that the 
reality or truth has to be attained. For the Phi- 
losophy of Law, we must go back to and begin 
from the earliest. phases, With the very beginn- 
ings of nations, and not, like Grotius and his 
school, from the nriddle, after nations had been 
formed and were on the verge of civilisation. 
Vico tlius shung not odIv ' “ Natural Law ” 
which is law without history and immutable, 
and, besides, based on speculative ideas (regard- 
ed as certain) and innate traits of humah tiatitfC 
or reason only at a particular Stage of 
history, viz.:: when map had ^ 
civiiised ahll: philosojp^^W^^^ 
w h ich , ' , content 
of positiye'" 

. I 
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explanation, regards it as nothing but a rela- 
tive entity. 

MontMquieu. Montcsquicu was honoured by Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine' as the first jurist who, in his 
"Esprit (i«s Lois ”, published in 1748 prior to 
the French Revolution, had recoiled from the 
assumptions made, without serutiny in his time, 
on ‘ Law of Nature ’, and preceded on the His- 
toric method “ before which the Law of Nature 
never maintained its footing for an instant.” 
The book became very popular for its political 
significance — for the division, which it ad- 
vocated, in the cause of the liberty of the 
people, of the persons of the state into 
departments so that they may act as mutu- 
al checks and restraints against Govern- 
mental tyranny. But as an exponent of the 
historical conception, his position is far below 
that of Vico. His work makes a monumental 
display of research into the institutions attd 
laws of all grades and kinds of human society 
in almost every part of the world ; and the 
avowed object is to found “ the spirit of the 
law” on the certain observed and historical 
facts instead of on mere speculation. In the 
language of Vico, this amounts to an attemprt 
to find the “true” immanent in a variety df 
phases of ** the certain.” As a theorist of Lawi', 

.1 See as to the value of the Hiatorleal School and 
method««Leonhar4*^tbe Htatorical School of Law, 7 Col. L. 

573i 577* 
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however, Montesquieu’s conclusions are barren ; 
for he does not go beyond the suggestion that 
laws are the creations of climate, local situation, 
accident or imposture.” He overestimates the 
force of the accidental and external causes 
in the shaping of the law, and underestimates 
the stable and inherited qualities of human 
nature or the race which go to form and 
develop the law, at least by far the greater part 
of it, along certain and definite lines inspite 
of these changing outward influences, Comte 
noticed Montesquieu’s lack of a true conception 
of progress, and pointed out that, in some 
instances, history shows variations while 
climate remain unifrora and vice veysa. Sir 
Henry Maine also remarks ' : — ** Many of the 
anomalies which he parades have since been 
shown to rest on false report or erroneous 
construction and of those which remain, not a 
few prove the permanence rather than the 
variableness of man’s nature, since they are 
relics of older stages of the race which have 
obstinately defied thie influences that haye 
elsewhere had effectv The truth is that the 
stable part of our mental moral and physical, 
constitution is the largest part of itant^.the 
resistance it opposes to change is such that, 
though the..'yariatiOha,;^:^^b^m^:-s^^^ 
portion’ ^ pf. 
are neither 

2m- 
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ainoutit, i lmracter and general direction can 
not be ascertained. An approximation to 
truth may be all that is attainable with our 
present knowledge, but there is no reason for 
thinking that it is so remote or (what is the 
same thing) that it requires so much future 
correction as to be entirely useless and un- 
instructive.” Montesquieu undoubtedly demons- 
trated the relativity of law and held that law, 
should answer the needs of each country and 
age; but he did not attain any vinity or 
philosophy underlying this relativity. 

In Germany the historic conception was 
taken up and developed in the latter part of 
the 1 8th century by Herder, and his chief prose 
work “ Ideas on the Philosophy of the History 
of the human race ” heralded the advent, in the 
19th century, of the celebrated German Histori- 
cal scliool represented by Hugo (1798-1844), 
Savigny (1779-1860) .and Puchta (1798-1846)' 
Schelling had indeed, from the philosophical 
stand point, already conceived the historical 
idea and its application to law, and in fact 
inspired much of the views and lines of thought 
of this school ; but the latter chose to proceed 
empirically and inductively from facts of 
history to principles. This school recoghisedi 
like the scliool of Natural Law, that law is iiii : 
part necessary and independent of human 
but, unlike the latter, soughf for an explanatic^l 

* Lahrhiirh pub, 1809, 
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of the same from the regularity of law’s 
developments as observed in the historic 
evolution of the actual legal systems, without 
recourse to any speculative apriovi hypothesis. 
Metaphysical deductions, said Hugo, are 
pertinent only on their formal side ; the content 
must be derived from experience and history. 

Gustave Hugo assailed the opinion then Hugo 
current that law is simply a result of legisla- 
tion. Law in fact is formed in all slates, in 
its earliest stages, independently of legislation ; 
and nothing can be more conclusive on this 
point than the evidence of the history of 
the two most comprehensive and advanced legal 
systems of the world viz., those of Rome and 
England. The Common (customary) Law of 
England and the Ecjuity Law of. both England 
and Rome were formed and developed indepen- 
dently of legislation. The sciences articulating 
the systematised knowledge and civilisation of a 
people constitute a part of the language of the 
people; andthisisespecially trqeof thosesciehces, 
whicli, like the positive law, are conected Nvith,. 
and have a direct bearingbh the special inanaers 
and customs of tlie (which yarv witli 

the special national gewtius of each people). 

Now, the language of a people ^ 
manners, and' 
naturally,, 
any divine.- 

the ^TOembef8c^iy^i^ij|i|l^^ 
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a common set of words or mode of special con- 
duct definitely selected for the purpose ; and this 
is the same vvith law. The Positive Law of a 
people also, like its language and manners, forms 
and developes itself as suited to the circums- 
tances and courses of conduct happening or 
obt.aining in tlie life’s history of the people — 
in the natural course of the unfolding, deve- 
lopment or self-realisation of the national 
spirit or genius. 

Hugo pointed out that the essence or 
most important factor that goes to constitute 
the legal order in a society is its general ob- 
servance by the bulk of the community — its‘ 
harmony with the permanent sentiment and 
practice of the people. Enacted laws which 
arbitrarily introduce a new order in society 
not attuned to the national spirit are often 
disobeyed by even well .disposed law abiding 
citizens : so that, if the object of positive 
written law is to make the law more exact 
and its observance more certain, the rule en- 
acted by the Government in contravention of the 
popular spirit and custom, and hardlyobserVed 
or executed in society, cannot properly be re- 
garded as part of the laws of the land Hke 
those laid down by the people for their pvtm 
guidance and unformily followed in 
The Law forms somewhat like the ; 
of the wellknown games of a people^ 
these rules have been established little 
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by the successive resolution of doubtful ques- 
tions in particular cases. This makes case-law normal 

‘ process of its 

the normal process of the formation and formation 
development of law. 

Savigny, regarded by some as the greatest savigny. 
jurist of the 19th century, adv^ocated the his- 
torical doctrine in connection with the great 
problem of codification in Germany that 
came up in the wake of the political changes 
brought about by the Napoleonic wars. 

During the period of the French domination, 
the French Code (Code Napoleon) had been 
administered in some places in Germany, and 
its marked superiority in many respects over 
their own law (consisting of the Prussian Land 
Uecht, the isolated statutes of the different 
states and the customary laws) was necessarily 
patent to the German lawyers and adminis- 
trators. On the restoration of independence, 
public opinion came to be divided among 
jurists and legislatofs in Germany as to 
whether it would be proper to go back to the 
old order of things or to build up a single 
unified national code bn improved lines in- 
corporating the excellencies of the foreign la.ws 
to make up for the deficietiGies of their own 
system. There could be no doubt as to the 

defiidencies theinsely^ 

annuated' 

mainly . 'of- '"ai; ; 
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feudal days without any unity or coherence, 
and a body of common law — a curious mixture 
of the principles of Roman Law (not as it stood 
in its classical days, but under a form assumed 
during the final decadence of the Roman 
Empire) with a sprinkling of the old Germanic 
customs— did not at all satisfy the requirements 
of modern conditions. The Roman Law itself 
was not sufficiently and accurately known due 
to discrepancy of the texts ; so that the laws 
were both hopelessly inadequate and uncertain. 
'I'hibaut (1771 — 1840) stood for codification 
while Savigny opposed it. The idea behind 
Thibaut’s project of codification involved two 
assumptions:— (i) that the Law may be made, 
by enactment, just as the legislator wills it to 
be ; (2) that a Code may be framed enunciating 
legal principles which would not require any 
modification and would be perfect and all com - 
prehensive and applicable to all peoples and all 
times. In his “ Vom Beruf ” (published, 1814) 
Savigny combated both of these assumptions 
with great vigour and insight. 

Like Hugo, Savigny also likens the law 
of a people to its language. Neither depends 
on chance or human choice, i.c., the voluntary 
will of the different individuals who compoi^ 
a people. “ These phenomena— ^Law, language 
custom, Government-— have no separate exis- 
tence; there is but one force and power in a 
people bound together by its nature, and only;: 
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our minds give them separate existences. 
What makes it a single whole is the common 
conviction of the people, the like feeling of 
inner necessity to wliich all attribute a contin- 
gent and arbitrary origin.' ” This, together 
with a passage shortly following it in his Vora 
Beruf puts in a nutshell the fundamental 
thought of the Historical School. “ The organic 
evolution of Law with the life and Character 
of a people develops with the ages ; and in this 
it resembles language. As in the latter, as in 
Law, there can be no instant of rest, there 
is always movement ; and development of Law 
is governed by the same power of internal 
necessity as simple phenomena. Law grows 
with a nation, increases with it, and dies at 
its dissolution and is a characterestic of it.’* ‘ 


In support of this position Savigny argues, 
that Law is prehistoric in all societies, found 
already eslablished like their language, 
manners and political organisation, even in 
those remotest periods of their history in the 
past of which we Cap gather any information 
or proof; and also like the latter, is stamped 
with the special natiphal characteiistiesr ^ 
each. All of these, including- Law, are conse- 
quently natural manifestations of popular life 
and by ho m^ns ^wodoct ,of man free will 
( wbicb 
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certain point of time) ; in our consciousness, 
the notion of positive Law is always connected 
with that of necessity which would be impos- 
sible if Law were a creation of our free will. 

The Law, like the language of a people 
pre-supposes a sp’ritual unity which must be 
the basis of communal life. An indeterminate 
accidental aggregate of men without this unity 
can not have a common language, law or 
customs. No mutual intercourse or dealing of 
the individuals would be possible in such an 
aggregate — no common life, nor its regulation ; 
in fact such an aggregate would have no 
reality at all. Whenever we see men living 
together we find them forming a spiritual 
unity, and this popular spirit manifests itself 
in the use of a common language and in the 
force developed as Law capable of satisfying 
the need for the regulation of their common 
life, This spiritual unity of popular eon 
sciousness is not limited only to the living 
members of the existing generation, but 
embraces also successive generations, the future 
as well as the past. It is preserved by tradition 
and is slowly, regularly and unconsciously 
developed in the people through the slow and 
insensible course of successive generations in 
the forms alike of language and Law. Law is 
thus considered by Savigny as a product of thi 
people’s life— as a manifestation of its spiTiLs 
It has its source in the general con^iousni^ 
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of the people, where, at first it appears to the 
people, then not rich in ideas, as an object of 
immediate belief; — as simple rules or principles 
necessary for the regulation of the vital condi- 
tions of social existence and embodied in the 
material form of current legal formulas, or rather 
as a series of symbolic actions which accom- 
pany the creation and cessation of legal 
relations. These forms tend to give the Law a 
fixed form or solidarity which persists in later 
epochs just as Grammar does in the case of 
language. 

As in the case of language, and the other The develop* 
manifestations of social life, the lav,* develops 
in the earlier stages spontaneously and uninter- 
ruptedly under the same principle of internal 
necessity which explains its first appearance. 

In a civilised society, however* the different 
sides of national activity, hitherto devolving 
upon the people as a whole, individualise and 
separate from each other, and are taken up by 
different classes or sections of the people like 
the jurists, linguists and scientists, each class 
being henceforth exclusiyhly occnpied witff^^^ 
own specially assigned functioni In the hands 
of specialists. Law-rand here alfo like langnage 
and the sciences— ^beconi^ ridi# in ideas, napr^ 
complex and technical. It now assumes a 
variety; of. ''a^peetS:---^^afeli^ 

Now “ tbare Isr'sb'; in f 
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Other the distinct science of the jurists. The rela- 
tion of law to the general life of the people might 
be called its political element ; its connection 
with the juristic science its technical element. 
The correlation of these two elements varies 
with the elements of the life of a people but 
both participate more or less in the develop- 
ment of law.” ' Savigny illustrates this 
position from the history of Roman Law by a 
comparison of its early simple foundations— the 
family law and the property law of early Rome 
grown out of the general consciousness of the 
people from before the time of the Twelve 
Tables— and the complex and technical law 
of the Pandects. 

The fondness of the founders of Historical 
Jurisprudence (Hugo, Savigny and others) for 
Roman Law, — an intimacy grown out of their 
profoundest researches into the Roman Law in 
all its historic phases including those of the 
glorious classical period when it reached its 
perfection,— may have given rise to another 
tenet, which, though not equally important and 
relevent for the purposes of general jurispru* 
dence, was nevertheless almost equally charac* 
terstic of the Historical School, at least in its 
earlier stages, v/g., that the Roman Law shouid 
be accepted by modern nations as their hormid 
law. On account of its inconsistency with ihi| 

* Korkiinov— theory of tewi p. 
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other theories of the Historical School it 
offerred a reasonable ground for criticism to 
the philosophical jurists of the Organic school 
who while accepting and developing the 
organic character of the connection between 
law and the other forms of human culture 
(such as langu£^e, religion, science and 
morality) as preached by the Historical School 
demurred to its undue and exclusive partiality 
for the Roman Law. ’ 


Puchta (1798-1856), a disciple of Savigny, 
in following up his master’s historical treat* 
ment of the subject of the origin and develop- 
ment of law, begins with the Biblical account 
of the origin of the human race. ’ First, we 
hnd the family group formed from the start, 
and consisting of the first human being, the 
wife formed out of his ribr and their descendants. 
Then the family multiplied apd divided into 
several families which formed a tribe or people 
and this in its turn, by a similar {urocess, grew 
into several tribes or peoples. 

Thus we see that mep never lived without 


forming some natural or^nic unity. This 
unity, founded upon a dOftim^ origin, is not 
merely physical, kfoship ot oomtooU 

parentage of the daily ^ ^1^ 
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spiritual, which accounts for the natural agree* 
ment or unanimity of the members which 
constitutes the general will of the people. 

Puchta develops this doctrine of general 
will in his elaboration of the theory of the 
state and the Law. The people as a natural 
unit or group is an uncertain assembly in a 
state of fluidity without any organisation or 
body, such as is necessary. for a definite course 
of combined action on behalf of all its 
members. Tlie general will, in such a commu- 
nity, can at most exercise only an indefinite 
influence over its members in the shape of a 
natural inclination (arising out of their 
common origin) shared in common by all ; but 
this influence is too weak to control effectually 
the individual activities directed against the 

Pucht»'s current of general will or opinion under the 

theory of the - - . . , • , , 

state and stress of somc predominating Self- interest. It 
is the manifestation of this conflict between 
the individual will, swayed only by self-interest, 
and the general will, shared in by the individual 
himself (for he automatically knows and feels 
that, but for this conflict, he would have liked 
to behave or act differently and that such 
course if followed, would have secured harmony 
w ith others, and the approval of all the memberjs 
as well as of himself), in the life of a peopki 
that brings out the idea of Law. Where there 
as no conflict at all^ due either, to the iHaa? ; 
existence of any other will than the individual 
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will, (e.g.y where there is only one man), or to 
one will completely overcoming the others 
(as where there is only one family and no 
people, and the will of the head, either a 
husband or a father, is the sole dominant will), 
there is no law. It is only in a people consist- 
ing of several men and families that the conflict 
of wills appears which is necessary for the 
formation of law. But even that is not suffi- 
cient ; the people as an unorganised natural 
unit can only generate the general will which 
carries with it a mere conviction as to what 
is tlie law, and exercise, as explained before, 
just a mere indefinite influence on the members ; 
but in the absence of an organised body (just 
as the individual will can not be realised in 
action without a physical organism or body), it 
can not be executed or realised, /.e., enforced as 
law in the society. Positive Law must be 
something realisable in action, in its protection 
and enforcement, regularly and methodically 
sustained under an organic system maintained 
to carry out the general will. This is how 
the general, will of the people, which, itself the 
result of natural unity, had created the la w^ 
is impelled by the necessity of pophldr life to 
form the state, ».c., a political (artificial) organic 
sation? or body as the organ: of its oxpressi6h. 
The organij^tion of the ’ peoples ia usually 
accompained by a delimitat ipn of their terei* 
tories and the law 
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and workable organic system. Thus it is 
inaccurate to speak either of the people (as the 
naxural unit) or of the state (as the organised 
unit) as the source of law. According to Puchta 
the former is the causa instrumentalis and the 
latter the causa principalis of the law. The 
source of the law is indeed antecedent to the 
state but there is no law before it, f.e., the 
state’s creation. 

Savignyand In Order to appreciate at its true value the 

combed. contribution of Puchta to the theory of Law 
it is desirable to compare somewhat closely the 
respective positions of Savigny and his disciple 
wherein they are not quite at one with each 
other. Savigny lays stress on the necessity of 
popular communal life, of mutual intercourse, 
and, with it, of the curtailment of individual 
freedom of action for the sake of social soli- 
darity, as the source or cause of Law. No 
doubt he refers to the spiritual unity or the 
general popular spirit, as subsisting in men 
associating with each other and forming a 
community, but he regards it as lying in the 
consciousness of the individuals composing the 
people, rather than as the will of the whole body 
existing apart from and independently of tlie 
individuals. We have, according to Savigny, 
first, the popular life as a communal exiati^glx 
shared by the individuals (urged on, no 
by the inherent necessity of then 
instinct); next the necessity ofabidifigj:i||||| 
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principle of mutual accomodation and harmo- 
nious action for the purposes of such life, felt Puchta’s 
alike and in common in the consciousnesses of cej^onor 
each member, which, as a whole, represents the firifrf'tht* 
popular consciousness ; and, lastly, Law arising asan 
out of this consciousness. Puchta attaches ll'l® 
greater weight to this conception of spiritual 
unity, and viewing it from a somewhat philo- 
sophic standpoint {viz., the organic conception 
borrowed from Schelling), regards it as the 
necessary manifestation of a force acting in the 
organism of popular life and existing indepen- 
dently of the consciousness of the individuals 
who make up the people. This force is objecti- 
fied or personified as the popular mind or will, 
which exists, according to Puchta, antecedently 
to all. Like the soul in the individual 
organism, it produces and accounts for the 
spiritual unity, the popular life itself, and its 
necessities felt in individual consciousness, as 
well as the Law. Law, according to Puchta, 
proceeds from the popular spirit (general will) 
like a plant from the germ with its form and 
line of development fiked in advance and 
independently of the common lifci Neithet the 
common life nor tlie individual pa^f^^ 
in it take any active part in its fcrmationi:;T^ 
com mon life itself, is the 

general vvill which Is 
duals are 
gny ■ and- /Puchta 
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to a source antecedent to the state ' but while 
Savigny seems to be more inclined to find the 
source in the popular life or common cons- 
ciousness, Puchta goes one step further back- 
ward into the popular mind, will, or genius 
as the real active agent which expresses itself 
in the common life and consciousness and gives 
characterestic shape, form and colour to both in 
accordance with its inner nature characteris- 
tics which alike mark and distinguish the 
nation, its life and laW, and which it is not in 
the hands of the individuals to make or 
unmake, Savigny and Puchta are equally at 
one, as we have already seen, in regarding the 
state as essential to law, t.e., the Positive Law ; 
Savigny in fact points out (and in this, conclu- 
sively refutes the theories of social compact) 
that a people, by itself “an invisible natural 
whole ’* never exists as such without its bodily 
form or organisation, i.e., the state.* The 
antecedence of Law (minus its bodily form) 
and of its sources to the state, spoken of by the 
Historical School, is to be regarded more as a 
logical than as a historical antecedence. 

Puchta’s next important contribution to 
jurisprudence is his analysis of the will of the 
individual as a member of society into its two 
fold aspects— individual and general. In so 
far as his will reflects the general will, hO 


^ See Holland- Jurisprudence^ Cb. IV, 
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becomes a legal person, participates in the 
formation and development of law, and as 
himself the source of his own law, is free and 
independent. This duality of will — participa- 
tion or conscious reflection in the individual 
of the general will and the voluntary control 
by the members of their ihdividtial wills by 
their general will when the two are in opposi- 
tion to each other — is essential for law. When 
the dominating will in a society is wholly 
foreign and not reflected or participated in by 
the members — as sometimes happens after a 
conquest in war — the rule is one of natural 
brute force and not of law ; since it could as 
well enforce what is not law. Law is born in 
the social body itself which is governed by 
it — out of the opposition between the indivi- 
dual and the general will of tlie members 
themselves. The “ general will ” of the indivi- 
dual itself is a composite entity—partly foreign 
and exterior, and partly the individuaTs own 
will based upon his personal convictions— both 
acting in unison as one will. The rule laid 
down by this will to control the individual 
(self-seeking) will of man is law ; it is not 
foreign or arbitrary* but implies juridical 
liberty. 


The, key to tho niai^ position? ^ up 
by Puchta yritb referenGiS; ; it? nature 

and origin, vas 
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paragraphs, which som ewhat distinguish him 
from the standpoint, representative of the 
Historical school, of his master (Savigny), is 
that Puchta, in viewing the people and the 
popular will as organic units, puts the indivi- 
duals into the back ground and minimises 
their importance, qua individuals, as the 
sources or authors of law. In conceiving the 
general will, he holds up the society as an 
organic whole or unit and puts it in the 
forefront at the source of law and jurisprudence 
more prominently than Savigny had done. 
While keeping to the historical method, he 
marks a distinct advance of legal theory ov'er 
the individualistic position of the Historical 
school typified by Savigny and his predecessors. 
Towards the middle of the igth century this 
tendency to depart from the individualistic 
position was already in the air and visible in 
all the spheres of thought — in jurisprudence, 
philosophy as well as in economics. Traces of 
it could be found in the Formal school after 
Kant. Savigny ’s “ popular consciousness ’V 
was conceived more as a mechanical enuineta- 
tion of the consciousnesses of the individualsw 
Puchta’s “popular will” was an independent 
entity or unit set rather in opposition to or 
over the head of the individual wills. In this, 
respect, law is set off against morals, Thf; 
Law arises out of the conv iction of the peopifi 
as a whole ; but moral convictions may 


Law and 
Morals . 
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entertained by the individual, the family or 
the people.' 

The services of the Historical school of 
jurisprudence may be summarised as fol- 
lows ; — (i) They turned the tide against a 
jurisprudence which had no touch with the 
realities of life — a crude doctrine of Law of 
Nature as it stood in its first phase or stage, 
and that of social compact, — by pointing out 
that the juridical speculations upon imaginary 
states of mankind (not substantiated by 
history), without showing how the realities of 
legal ideas, rules and institutions, like property 
possession or inheritance, take birth and are 
regulated and developed, are useless and mis- 
leading. (2) They applied the historical con- 
ception (that of regular historic evolution of 
every human institution) to the study of Law 
and its practical fundamental ideas, principles 
and rules, and sought to base conclusions 
regarding their nature, genesis, and mode and 
laws of development on the certain and con- 
crete facts of popular life established by history 
instead of bn mere spectilatiOh. (3) ex- 

plained the element of “ necessity ” or “ obliga- 
toriness ” otfLa'w;^ a bett^ Theory of its 
origin and bistoHcal development independehtr 
ly of individual: . 

Natural ' 
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was based on certain facts of history ; and thus 
the latter doctrine which had served for a 
logical explanation of this element was no 
longer indispensable. (4) By advocating the 
theory that Law is found and not wade— that 
it is a historic product of popular life slowly 
regularly and imperceptibly evolving along 
definite lines in accordance with the genius 
and spirit of the race, and incapable of being 
suddenly and spasmodically changed and put 
into new shapes and forms (however ethically 
meritorious they might be) by the arbitrary 
will of the legislator, they represented a safe, 
he.althy and orthodox line of thought and 
resisted the tide of revolutionary ideas and 
aspirations that had fostered round the 
doctrine of Law of Nature, and, after having 
been instrumental in bringing about the 
political, social and economic revolutions of 
the latter part of the i8th century and their 
accompanying evils, had, instead of spending 
itself, seemed rather to have gathered strength 
through the elation of success. (5) Though 
somewhat unsuccessful in this direction, they 
sought, by their theory that Law is not a code 
of absolute immutable principles, to vyarn the 
enthusiasts of legislation against the fallacy of 
supposing that a code could be made as perfeetL 
and comprehensive as would meet the legal ; 
requirements of all peoples and all agesf 4 and|i 
by establishing that law, by its very natural 
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must be always in a state of spontaneous flux 
and growth, explained that codification not 
only introduces forced changes into the present 
state of the laws but also prevents their healthy 
natural development by putting them into a 
rigidly fixed form. 

But the Historical theory had also its 
defects ; and this is why it did not sucxeed in 
crushing the doctrine of Law of Nature nor 
that of the arbitrary formation of Law alto- 
gether. To prove, in opposition to the school 
of Law of Nature, that Law is not eternal and 
immutable, it preached and established the doc- 
trine of its relativity to the people or society, — 
the popular spirit or genius. The relativity of 
Law, as upheld by the Historical theory, was 
partial, coming midway between the theory 
of universal and immutable Law of Nature and 
the theory of absolute relativity advocated by 
those who affirm that Law is the product of 
the will of the state exercised either arbitrarily, 
or as influenced by climate, time, place or 
environments. On the one hand, certain neces- 
sary and invariable traits and elements notice- 
able in all the legal systems of the wofrld, 
especially in the modes of their evplfitipis and 
developmenti and indi^tive 6f thetr l^asis in 
some universal characteristics of the human 
race not limited to any particular nation or 
people^ are left unexplained. Prof. Korhunov * 
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observes : — “ It does not determine the connec- 
tions between what is national and what is 
universal. But it is precisely in the develop- 
ment of law that one -observes some common 
characteristics in spite of the complexity of 
national legal systems. Legal development 
in the most different peoples presents always a 
certain uniformity.” On the otherhaitd, in 
assuming that, within the sphere of a given 
nation or people, the inner characteristics of 
law and its development are wholly fixed and 
pre*determined by the national spirit or genius, 
as those of a plant are determined by its seed, 
it understood historic development in too 
narrow a way. It regarded the advance of 
legal ideas and principles as organic and not 
as a progressive and creative development. 
The type itself was taken as rigid and in- 
capable of change or evolution, and all subse- 
quent development as merely an elaboration of 
what was already in the law in a latent or 
embryonic form. This precludes the possibility 
of any purposive improvement in the law. It 
conceived the popular mind as incapable pf 
changing or evolving itself by reception of neiy; . 
ideas foreign to its original constitution. In * 
repudiating the theory of the arbitrary lorina^: ; 
tion of la.w, it goes to the opposite extreme of,; 
regarding individuals as passive automatl^li 
whose individua,! consciousness, willqrintet<Mf^| 
counted for nothing in the ; form^tio^j^®^ 
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development of the law. The human mind, and 
its manifestations in human institutions and 
legal ideas, are thus placed on a level with that of 
plant or animal life, and all intellegent attempts 
at the amelioration of the law are discouraged 
as abortive. The popular spirit or genius, upon 
which so much stress is laid, is, moreover, taken 
for granted without any explanation as to how 
it is formed ; and once the distinctive features 
and elements of the popular spirit are detected 
(by a historical examination of its manifested 
forms and developments), all subsequent deve- 
lopments and improvements of the law of the 
people are supposed to be unalterably fixed by 
inexorable necessity and logic, and, therefore, 
capable of deduction like the rules of higher 
mathematics from its first principle. This is, 
in fact, exactly what was assumed by the theor- 
ists of Law of Nature when they sought to 
deduce the whole Code of Nature from some 
supposed characteristics of human nature or 
from some fundamehtal jprinciples or postulates 
of human reason ; ths only difference being 
that the laHer sought to arrive at a uhivejrsal 
code for the whole human race, whiie the fqrinef 
restricted the operation the legal::; 
and rules deduced from the Supposed nature 
of the 
or people 

legal 
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conception of the popular spirit or will, and 
their practical application to concrete cases is a 
“ theory of conception ’’ very much like that of 
Law of Nature,' On account of this initial 
error their conclusions were faulty and incom- 
plete. They were correct so far as they went ; 
but they did not go far eno ugh when they 
proposed to find a solution as to the ultimate 
foundations of law ; and they were mistaken 
when they assumed that, given the law as it 
was at the root, the subsequent forms and 
developments were only to be ascertained by a 
process of deduction. 

I have already told you that the necessities 
and considerations that led to tlie rise and 
growth of the Historical School and theory of 
Jurisprudence, founded on the empirical- 
historical method, also moved the Philosophical 
school after Kant to recast and remodel their 
points of view and lines of enquiry and to 
reach better results. The Formal theory of 
Law was too abstract and too utopiati. 
However lofty as regards the ideal, and logically 
acute and metaphysically sound with reference 
to the ultimate foundations of the law, the 
ICantian legal philosophy did not concern itself 
with the evolution of law, or the course of 
development of the society or the social order 
with which, jurisprudence must be, above alb 
‘ Bekker**quoted by Bero1fheimer'--«^p. 2f4/Ber£b0hmr**|iirispruv 

dcfice p. IX, pp. log, 522. 
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associated, if it is to be of any practical value. 
We accordingly find that, while or even before 
Hugo, Savigny and Puchta were elaborating 
their liistorical theory of law and its develop- 
ment along empirical lines, the philosophy of 
Law was being directed in its own way 
towards the same question of the historic 
evolution of the universe, a.nd along witli it, of 
human institutions and Law. The difference 
Vietween the two schools consists in this, tliat 
the Historical school sought out a principle of 
evolution and theory of law which is limited 
to each race witlioiit aspiring to an eKplana- 
tion of the charactereslies of social and legal 
evolution common to the whole human race ; 
and their procedure was mainly based on the 
farts of history whicb, thbugh they were 
interpreted by the light cif some sort of philo- 
sophical or melnphysical theory (and this, in 
the philosopliically surcharged atrnbsphere or 
Germany was unaybidablefc^^^^^^^^^w^ mainly 
gathered by the empiricai ptbceSs Observa- 
tion and bistdiac^l, research rVhile^f^ Pli:tlq- 
soph ical school sought Mr a uni versal doctrine 
of historical evolution of the world, including 
the human race and its laiVs, from some univer-‘ 
sal and itl^mate miitaphysihat sdut^,' p 

baclcgrburt 4 '^..of 

and 

own ihheri^t,: 

m 
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most conspicuous in the first half of the 19th 
century as the leading exponents of this philo- 
sophy of evolution. Each had his own 
characteristic way of grappling with the 
problem and laying the foundation of a different 
school of Philosophy. They may be respectively 
taken to be Hit; founders of the Organic, the 
Metaphysical (dialectical or logical) and 
Mechanical — Aesthetical philosophies of world 
— evolution (including Law and its historic 
developments). 

Of the post-Kantian schools of Legal 
Philosophy, that which stood closest in touch 
witli the Historical School and had in fact 
inspired the latter with the historic idea of 
organic development was that of Schelling. 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel may be respectively 
described as the exponent of subjective, realistic 
or objective, and absolute idealism. Fichte put 
into the greatest prominence the individual ego 
and its free activity for self-realisation as the 
central point of bis theory of knowledge as well 
as of his philosophic system, and set up indivi- 
dual liberty as the ideal of law. He assimi- 
lated objective nature to the subject, and took 
it to be only the negative aspect of the Egd 
(the subject) : so that, for him, the world was 
only a system of individual egos each seeking 
expansion or self-realisation, and Law was the 
moral order which regulated this sdlf-expahsion : 
of air the egos without conflict and ih harmcmy l 
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with each other. Schelling begins, like Fichte, Scheiiing. 
with the assertion that cognition is not possible 
without limitation. Mind and matter are the 
opposing forces which, limiting each other, 
result in the cognition of both. Nature is thus 
the counterfoil of mind and the two together 
are united in the absolute. Nature was regarded 
by Fichte as the projection of the Ego. Schell- 
ing regarded Nature and the Ego as the 
complementary phases of the absolute unity HisPWioio- 
brought into existence by its disruption. This Fdemity. 
disruption of the absolute into its two opposing 
and mutually limiting aspects of subject and 
object, mind and matter, is due to the necessity 
of its attaining cognition or self-consciousness. 

These opposing aspects are regarded merely 
as the polarities (as in electricity or magnetism) 
of the absolute* Nature is objectified reason 
aiid mind is subjeetified reason ; and they must 
fit in with each other just as the organism fits 
in with the soul embodied by it. The whole 
universe is thus the expression of the absolute concej^tiomoc 
as a huge organism Vi^ith its two polarities of aaa huge 
mind and matter ; and its different forms, 
through the whole coutSie of universal history, 
are differen t stages in and townrrk the attain- 
ment or realisaih^ Jta 
full and perfect^ ^f-m)n|scipusn^^ c P^lps^phy 
■is, .ai)Gbrding]^v;to:\|e^;^^j^ 

Sophies of Nature and , Ideati^ 

seeks ‘ to 
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materialism desires to derive mind or intellig- 
ence from nature. Both are, however, but two 
poles of one and the same knowledge (philo- 
sophy) equally necessary and coordinate, 
seeking and leading to each other. 

Scheiiiuj-’s Nature as, the visible organism of the mind, 

philosophy . . 

of nature Will bc able to procluce nothing but what is 
reason and law. It is the business of philo- 
sophy to demonstrate the identity of the world 
of nature and thought, as the outer and inner 
expressions of the absolute. Nature everywhere 
is an oscillation between productivity and 
production — an incessent activity of the abso- 
lute seeking full and infinite expression, but 
retarded by an opposite force which keeps the 
former from exhausting itself by one supreme 
effort ; and an infinite gradation of series of 
finite limited products is the result. But fpr 
this opposing inertia, the infinite activity or 
productivity of nature would have produced 
at once, with infinite velocity, an alxsolute 
product, whicli, for its very want of lini.itatipn, 
would be incognizable. I'he finite products of 
nature, as we see them, are the results of limita- 
tions put by ttie opposing force with ap 
infinity of reactions on the productive activity 
of Nature ; but these products are always ip ax 
state of flux or evolution, and, as S9bn ;as; 
produced, are unorediately transppnded^s^ 
nature in order tfm t ; tfj§ ; a^$p}uteae^ tpf 
inner prod uc twty m^y be ^Jisfied 
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infuiite series rof; cognizable finite products. 
The retarded effort of Nature to reach perfect 
expression and self-consciousness at first pro- 
duces the finite forms of inorganic nature which, 
rising in a gradient, display first, only passive 
properties, gravity or weight), next 

chemical combination combustion), and 

the fe\yer active properties of electricity and 
magnetism, — the last representing the highest 
form of expression of the activity in inorganic 
nature. Rising up then to the organic t;reation, 
tlie activity of Ututure expresse.s itself, in order, 
in reproduction, irritability and sensibilitj^ 
corresponding to the three active properties 
(chemical combination, electricity and magne- 
tism) of inorganic nature. There is thus a 
parallelism or reciprocity between the inorganic 
and organic worlds, indicative of a common 
vitalising active principle generating and 
giving continuity to both and making tlie 
former subservient to the needs of the latter. 


I'he same force expresses itself in both, in 
higher potencies in the organic than in the 
inorganic nature. The Absolute, at first ah 
identity, in which ;the duplicity of The pp^ 


forces hes latent, split-in^ 
creation of the world itttppola^iti^ b^^ 

the 
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the polarities highly potent and clearly distin- 
guishable ih the cognition and sensibility of 
wan. This makes out the universal organism 
of Nature as schelling conceived it. 

The Philosophy of mind, which, according 
to Schelling, is philosophy of nature turned 
inward, has likewise to trace the history of 
developing consciousness from its most rudi- 
mentary forms and through various grades of 
developing phases till it reaches its highest 
potence. At first the intelligence in its very 
origin is the slave of the object (the opposing 
force). It then has the form of mere sensation. 
Gathering strength in course of evolution, it 
step by step rises to perception (still passive) 
and imagination (productive perception), ex- 
ternal and internal perception (with deduction 
of space and time and the Kantian categories), 
abstraction (distinction of intelligence from its 
own products), and self-conscious will. Reach- 
ing this stage of aloofness or will, it now turns 
to acquire mastery and exercise control and 
disposing power over objective nature (the 
opposing force) and its laws, to become cons- 
ciously productive or creative, and to reach the 
stage of free and conscious self-determination. 
But this again has to be attained through an 
infinite series of advancing stages, for the ex- 
pression of the subject is, even here as alnraysi;: 
restricted and retarded by the physMl antn-^ 
gonism of nature, as also by other subjects in 
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the moral world ; or in other words, the indi- 
vidual will is restricted by the general will 
in the organism of the universe. 

Now here, the objective environments of the 
individual self-conscious Ego, (e.^., the other 
Egos and the external physical Nature) are 
regarded in their totality as the “ general will.” 
This is the opposing force that limits or restricts 
the productive will or activity of the individual 
ego, and their relative strength marks the 
]x>sition of the ego in the scale of evolution. 
The feeble, almost extinct, ‘ subject " or * will ’ 
in an inorganic body is opposed by an over- 
whelming or crushing object or objective will. 
It is accordingly unconscious. The subject is 
free and stronger in man, and the ego here has 
attained cognition. This freedom incrrases 
and the opposition of the ‘ general will ’ corres- 
pondingly decreases as the evolution proceeds, 
and the Ego seeks by its free activity to con- 
quer nature. The inanimate nature is con- 
quered by the development of human knpw* 
ledge and science, and the fr^dora of the ego 
as against the opposition of that nature» is 
perfected in proportion to the extent of t 
development ; an(d* so far as the opfi^itioh of 
the other egos is corK»med, *it is conquer^ 
and the freedom of the ego i^alhUsh^ 
the egos being attunhi!|;'\t&:^^^ 
whidi is the 

a^bsofute. Wheh'thisj-|iflit^tv-'ihiillf4-^-^ 
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Law. 


there is no longer any conflict between the 
desires and free activities of the different indi- 
vidual egos for self-expression or realisation, 
no opposition between the individual and the 
general will. • We have then the ideal state in 
the harmony of freedom, (ie„ of the P^go) and 
necessity (the objective general will of the 
absolute). In this ideal state, every individual 
has the return or fruition of his free artivity 
assured to iiiin by the general will which now 
cooperates with him instead of opposing him. 
Schelling’s views are practically identical with 
Fichte’s on this point. So long as this perfect 
harmony is not established, the state represents 
the adjustment, in more and more improving 
forms, of the opposition of the ego and the 
general will in a society, thus constituting an 
evolving organism within the cosmic organism 
of the universe (the universal state). Positive 
Law thus becomes the necessary form — and 
a constantly shifting and developing form — ‘of 
Natural Law, according to which the absolute 
realises itself through the historic evolution of 
the universe. 

Law expresses the harmony or balance of ■ 
the opposing and mutually restrictive indivi- 
dual (subjective) and general (objective) wills, 
and lays down the sphere of permissible free 
activity of each individuad. As laying dbvvn 
the limitations of tlie free activity pf the in- 
dividual it is resolvable into its two elements ; 
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one, the general permission to be freely active 
(which corresponds to the self-assertion of the 
ego); and the other, the limitation or restriction 
thereof within a given realm (which corres- 
ponds to the opposition of the general will). 

They respectively constitute the content and 
form of the organism of law. The supreme 
end of all evolution being the realisation of 
self-consciousness of the absolute, through an 
infinite number of finite egos each of which has 
attained, and maintain in unison, the perfect 
freedom of activity, the object of both Law and 
Ethics is to promote the identification of the 
individual and the general wills by which alone 
this freedom can be reached. Ethics seeks to Law and 
train and mould the individual will in tlie ' ' * 
path of duty so that it may freely and volun- 
tarily identify itself with the general will. 

Law proceeds from the opposite direction and 
tries to mould the general will so that it mav 
(by yielding the maximum accomodation for 
the free play of the individual will and by the 
most liberal recognition of the individual’s 
rights) identify itself with the individual will. 

So in the highest stages. Law and Ethics coin- 
cide. 

Schelling’s philosophy thus became the 
immediate predecessor and inspirer of the 
Historical School as regards the theory of 
historic evolution. His realism (which, however, 
to some extent, I hn abghdoned in his later 
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writings) made his ideas more acceptable to 
the school of Hugo and Savigny ; and he himself 
claimed his philosophy to be a positive, instead 
of an idealistic or transcendental, system. He 
took for granted, as a matter of philosophic 
intuition, the reality of the objective nature, 
and its projection from the absolute as well as 
the reality of the Ego ; and the perfect corres- 
pondence or identity of tlie two (Ego and 
Nature), due to their common descent, as 
o|>posite polarities, from the same original 
absolute. Dr. Beodzheimer thus compares 
him with vS}>ino/.a : — “ Schelling took over 
pantheism from S|)inoza, hut instead of the 
dogmatic pantheism of tlie latter, he advanced 
a critical pantheism. Spinoza’s pantheism is 
thorough-going ; to him the world is the ema- 
nation, and (onsists, of universal substance. 
Schelling’s [jantiieism went through the stages 
of the critical idealism of Kant and Fichte and 
assumed a critical form. The world or the 
absolute became the mere accident of the 
rational Ego, The philosophy of Spinoza and| 
that of Schelling favoured the doctrine of 
identity ; that is they assumed tlie identity or 
unity of tiie subject and object. But Spinbz^; 
placed such unity, in the absolute object while; 
Schelling placed it in the absolute subject.;’’ ^ 
Schelling's conception of the universe aS; 
organism was, however, original. Natural 

* Philosophies (Vol. II of the series), p. 235. 
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as an eternal unchanging body of principles is 
thoroughly discredited ; and it is, on the other 
hand, supposed to represent the principle under 
which the cosmic evolution lakes place, 
expressing itself, in the external inanimate 
nature, as laws of physical nature ; in organisms 
and animals, as laws of organic nature, and so 
far as human communities are concerned, as 
moral law, which in its turn, is represented from 
time to time by the series of evolving positive 
laws of the different societies. 

The difference between Schell ing’s treat* Scheittngand 

, , the Historical 

ment of History and l.,awand that of the Histo- school, 
rical S<.:hool is that the latter regarded History 
and Law as limited to the facts of particular 
races or societies, thereby destroying their 
universality. These special facts are, according 
to Schelling, realities limited in space and time, 
but, regarded as expressions of ideas, (i.c., of 
the absolute) they lead to the universal science 
of history and jurisprudence. Both are equally 
in touch with the real and the ideal ; and thus 
are as much distinguished from Philosophy, 
which holds aloof from reality and is wholly 
ideal, as from mere empirical collections of facts, 
past and present, of particular societies divorced 
from relations with the idea|. The Ego in its 
perfection sees absolute concord between its 
inner nature and the exteroaliiature surround- 
ing it and sees teleology 'yell in 

the unconscious external iHature as in its own 
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activities. This is the Philosophy of Art. The 
historic art is that which is able to see through 
Jl’yJ An"” the various apparently accidental and design- 
less evolving facts and Forms of associated life 
in the world the realisation of a universal 
disign and to present it as the teleological 
development of one original activity of the 
absolute directed towards its completest self- 
realisation in consciousness ; and legal science 
likewise deserves the name and reaches the 
highest stage of “ art ” “ only so far as it is 
open to an historical (and artistic) and not 
merely pragmatic study, that is only so far as 
it may be setforth, in its legal determination, 
as a. component of the absolute— as the expres- 
sion of a supreme idea.”' Dr. Berolzheirner 
takes this as a suggestion thrown out by Schel- 
iing, that in Jurisprudence, such as it should be, 
the private rights and duties of a citizen, qua 
individual, should be attuned with the public 
lights and duties, so that may mutually correlate 
and correspond, and may thus mutually further 
the cause of the individual as well as the state 
instead of being placed in opposition to each 
other as hitherto done by the individualistic 
theories. 

Both Scbelling and Hegel were exponents 
of the process of universal evolution ; and all 
sciences were, according to both, correlated to 
the one universal science of evolution, Hegel 

• Berol»heimer^-Leg. Philosophies, p* zxo. 
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however, substitutes absolute thought or pure 
consciousness “ in its freedom from all material 
crassitude ” in place of Schelling’s absolute 
(which is neither thought nor being, but the 
common indefinite source of both) as the prius 
of the subjective and objective universe and the 
universal evolutionary process. In common 
with Fichte, he places ‘ idea ’ or ‘ tiiouglit ’ in 
tlie foreground (and derives matter or object 
from it) ; but it is not that of the individual Ego, 
but of the absolute, i.e., thought in itself or pure 
thought, that, by its own inherent logical neces- 
sity, develops a process which gives rise to the 
individuality of tlie subjects and their finite 
objects and their subsumption in the universal 
subjective and objective nature. The kernel 
of Hegel’s philosophy is his logic — the transcen- 
dental logic — which discloses the necessary 
process of thought which itself is the absolute, 
Schelling’s philosophy is thus criticised by 
Hegel : Neither is the absolute with its 
supposed characteristics an object of intuitive 
assumption, nor is the universe in its two aspects 
an arbitrary fiat of the absolute, shot out like a 
canonball by way of self-diremption ; but they 
are respectively thought-in-itself and its neces- 
sary logical products. Sehelling, by regarding 
the absolute as neither thought nor matter, 
could not explain why the indifference or 
identity of the absolute should suffer a transi- 
tion from it to the defini% the differentiated, 
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or the real ; j.c., how it was possible for the wave 
of manifestation to appear in its absolutely 
indifferent constitution. ITegel, by regarding 
the absolute as thought, explained by his logic 
the inherent necessity of its manifestations as 
well as the process b}' which it is sustained. 

I shall not tire and puzzle you by leading 
you into the depths of this abstruse logic of 
transcendental thought by which Hegel over- 
I'.oraes the failure of Kant’s ‘ Analytic ’ to reach 
tlie “ thing in itself.” Our thought, according 
to Kant, can not know the objective thing- in- 
itself behind the sensations. Hegel seeks to 
cstabli.sh that pure thought itself is the pure 
reality or being ; and the individual mind and 
the objects of perception are ef[ually the results 
of the pure thought operating according to its 
inherent logical necessity'. They, (f.c., the indi- 
vidual mind and external objects) are therefore 
equally real, as necessary logical t;ounterparts 
of each other, i.e., as moments of the self- mani- 
festation of the absolute thought. Their only 
unreality lies in their being passing phases of 
the * real ’ absolute thought whit:h is the only 
“ thing in itself” behind both the subject and 
the object. 

Fichte had somewhat anticipated Hegel 
in describing this logical proc;ess of thought 
as consisting of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
According to Hegel, pure Being and the 
thought of Being are the same (thesis). This 
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‘ thought ’ logically involves its negation ; for 
without this negation of, or contrast to, itself 
(antithesis) there could be no consciousness or 
thought at all. It is a necessary logical process 
of thought. A comparison of * Being ’ and 
* Non-Being ’ brings out the synthesis, f.e., the 
thought (category) of ‘ Becoming ’ or origina- 
tion ; and this again, by necessary contrast invol- 
ved in itself, brings out the thought or category 
of termination or decease. Thus, by gradually 
rising series of three fold logical thought pro- 
cesses, we arrive at the categories (as well as the 
corresponding objective realities) of state, (a 
passing condition), quality, and reality ; num- 
ber (one and the many), quantity, degree, and 
measure ; the universal essence (one in the 
many) and its opposite, viz., the variety of 
particulars or manifestation. The same logical 
process yields the cognate categories (and 
existences or realities) of substance and its 
accidents, causality and reciprocity. This 
category of reciprocity synthesises the “subs- 
tance ” or ‘ essence ’ and its diversified ‘ attri- 
butes ’ or ‘ manifestation, ’ — the ‘cause ’ and the 
‘ effect, ’ — and we get the highest category of 
‘ concept ’ or ‘ notion.’ The subjective notion 
when analysed, resolves itself into three 
moments : — the universal, the particular, and 
the singular ; of which the first refers to the 
essence or genus, the second to its particular 
rnanifestation or speciesy and the thitd to the 
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unification of the universal and the particular 
in a concrete individual. Corresponding to the 
subjective notion or thought there is the objec- 
tive or external unity of seU-dependent rea- 
lities or existences in the genus, species and 
individual. You will here perceive the realism 
(as opposed to nominalism) of Hegels’ idealistic 
philosophy. He regards the “ idea ” (c. f. Plato) 
as the highest logical synthesis of thought ; and 
therefore it is also, in accordance with his 


The absolute 
supercon- 
scious idea. 
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idealistic realism (or realistic idealism), the 
highest reality, in which the subjective and 
objective notions (the latter being only the 
former projected into objectivity by antithesis) 
are subsumed in a higher unity. Beginning with 
pure colourless thought as the prius, Hegel 
weaves his philosophy of nature and spirit into 
this logical scheme, and ends at the apex 
wherein all particulars (subjective and objec- 
tive) are subsumed in the universal notions ; 
and they are, in their turn, and in both thieir 
aspects, subsumed under the absolute super- 
conscious ' Idea.' Pure thought having pro- 
jected itself into subjectivity is now returned 
to itself with its necessity and mission fulfilled. 

Pure thought, by its inherent necessity 
of antithesis, involves self-externalisation in 
objective nature, as space and matter. Just as 
thought develops its categories (in accordance 
with the logical necessity) in an ascending 
scale, seelfing higher unities through diversity^ 
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so matter develops into the stellar and plane- 
tary world system under the regulation of the 
mechanical laws. Inorganic ph5'sical nature 
and its properties meet their antithesis in the 
chemical process ; and the two together give 
rise to the higher synthesis of organic life and 
growth. Nature attains individuality with self- 
end — the instinct of self-preservation and self- 
seeking — which is the synthesis of univei'sality 
{e.g., space and matter and mechanical laws), 
and particularity the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of matter), in organic life. The 
higher individuality, in which the first stir of 
subjectivit}' is felt, appears in the vegetable 
organism ; and its more developed stage is 
reached, through rising stages in the animal 
kingdom, in man. 

Hegel’s whole scheme is founded on the Ti,g 
theory that all evolution arises out of the pure 
thought first objectifying itself (by its own 
negation) in matter and recovering itself again 
in a higher synthesis by which the objectified 
matter is again subsumed into the higher unity 
of the spirit or idea. We have, found its appli- 
cation in his philosophy of Nature, in which 
he traced the development of the first forms of 
matter (viz., Space and the crude materials of 
the universe) from its dead inorganic stage, 
through the various for ms ^^0^ budding life and 
integration, into the subjectively conscious 
stage of'humahity.. In the 
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the further evolution of the human soul is 
traced. At first it is only a natural spirit, and, 
as such, the subject matter of anthropology in 
the narrower sense, without any power of 
individual self-assertion ; not liberated from the 
bondage of nature, and wholly influenced and 
cliaracterised by external environments and na* 
tural conditions like the climate, the seasons, 
the geographical position, and the peculiarities 
of the race, its bodily form and mode of living. 
These, as well as the natural peculiarities and 
predispositions of the individual body, — its age, 
sex, sleep, temperament, family idiosyncracy, 
&c,, — all go to form its intellectual and moral 
character. It is the stage of blind sensation. 
In the next higher stage, the spirit, now freer 
and able to abstract and find itself out as a 
unit in the midst of the hustling sensations, 
appears as a conscious individuality or the 
IJgo. Tiie lower natural consciousness which 
had been interwoven with nature thus becomes 
self-consciousness by distinguishing itself from 
nature and rising to the pure thought of per* 
sonalit\', i.e.^ to the knowledge of itself as thh 
free Ego. 

Next comes the assertive activity of 
self-conscious Ego, -—its attemjpt freely td 
appropriate the objects of nature-r- which brings 
it into conflict with the other Egos which arel 
likewise bent on self-^sertion. This S|har|l!f^ 
; antithesis of opposed ■actiyitiee; p^^ 
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.synthesis, viz., that of the social order or state. 
The self-centered consciousness of the Ego 
emerges in the end as the common consciousne.ss 
(popular universal spirit or conscious ne.ss) that 
has found the due mean between despotism 
(blind self-assertion) and servitude ; that is to 
say, as the veritably universal rational self-con- 
sciousness which regards the neighbours not 
as hostile {i.e., by way of antithesis), but as 
identical with itself, subsumed under its higher 
synthetic unity. The spirit now becomes free 
in consciousness, not limited and bound down 
by its natural egoism, which has been, by this 
time, thoroughly subdued. It has now its self- 
consciousness attuned to that of the others 
and sees its identity immanent in all Egos. 

Similarly the practical spirit or will 
becomes also free {i.e., free from the slavery of 
the objective appetites, desires and passions 
which individualise it), and identified with 
the general or universal will. The freedom of 
the spirit, in both its aspects, is realised in the 
state— -in the legal right,, by which the freedom 
of the will of the individual is objectively 
recognised in.society. The individual is iiow 


recognised as a .legal person (having rights). 
The thle of right ie *f Be a;^p 
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contract. Tlic relation of contract, however, 
concerns only private right and property. 
Public rights and duties, the State, the civil 
and political institutions, and the rule of 
right itself, as stated above, are not based on 
the individual will or contract. They are tlie 
outcome of the world process — of the universal 
will or the objective spirit (as opposed to the 
subjective individual spirit) — by and in which 
the individual attains his freedom. Civil 
wrong is the division (i.e., non-coincidence) 
caused by the subjective will individualising 
itself against the right-in-itself or the universal 
will ; and penalty is the restoration of that 
supremacy of the rtght or universal will as 
against its temporary sublation or negation 
occasioned by the particular will. Punishment 
therefore (even including capital sentence) 
is not a mere weapon or jneans to be justified 
by a plausible end, e.g., prevention, correction 
or intimidation, but is its own absolute end^- 
the fulfilment or self-manifestation of justice 
and right. 

So Law and Right is the objectivity pf 
free will realised by the State, by the objective 
adjustment of spheres of free activity allotfed 
to individuals in accordance with the umyefsaL 
will. Morality is the subjective self-atfcut^^ 
merit of the individual will with the uhiye^^i 
will; so that when mpraiity is realised, 
will be no possibility the violation bf 
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and right. The freedom of the individual will 
is objectively protected by the law and subjec- 
tively realised by morality. The ordering and 
regulation of the outward manifestation alone 
of the individual activities (together with the 
direct intention behind it) is the concern of 
right and law ; while the remoter intentions and 
motives, the desires and passions which fetter 
the free will of the spirit and tend to prevent 
its identification with the universal will, are 
proper subjects of moral reflection or morality. 
When the attunemeiit of the universal and 
individual wills is complete and ev'ery free 
activity of the individual naturally and 
spontaneously, and without requiring any 
moral reflection, corresponds and tallies with 
the universal will, the identification of the will 
and “ the good ” is established, and ‘ morality ’ 
is converted into the (“ sittleichkeit ” or) ethical 
spirit or the natural aspiration of the will 
towards the good. 

The natural objective counterpart of this 
ethical spirit is represented first by the institu- 
tion of marriage and the family. The family 
grows into the civil society. The members of 
the civil society retain tlieir iiKlependence and 
individuality in spite of their association and 
unity brought about by their mutual wants 
and neceesitiesy ihe ^habhshnien of law and 
authority four . the' person and 

pro|)atiy;'.^iit’'ibe'^!|i^i^ .potic®.;;: 
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Here (in the civil society) the law, authority 
and police are only means to further the ends 
of the individual. But the State represents a 
union higher and closer than that of the civil 
society ; for here the individual is wliolly merged 
in the corporate existence, and is only a means 
to the end, that of the corporate state. 
Thus Hegel, in fact, advocates the ancient 
political idea, resuscitates the conception of 
the Greek city state, and sets it up in opposition 
to the individualistic conception (of Recht 
stitat) of Kant and Fichte. The end of the State 
and its order is not merely police, but some- 
thing higher, wx, to raise humanity to perfec- 
tion-~to the Idea of the Absolute — to the 
domain of free universal reason. 

Let us now gather together the main 
propositions developed by Hegel in his Philo- 
sophy of Law, The State and the Law are 
evolutionary products of reason, whereby the 
non-moral subjective will of the individual 
transcends its isolated existence, through purifi- 
cation of the instincts, and is absorbed in, and 
identified with, the moral-collective (objective 
will) will, attains true freedom (individual as 
well as collective), and realises its true nature in 
reason. The structure of the Government an# 
Law, as the objective counterparts of Ifiej 
subjective emancipation of the wiilj accCrdingiy: 
evolves, through successive periods and 
cesses of legislation (and other njiodes of le^| 
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changes), pari passu with the progression of 
this emancipation of the will along the neces- 
sary logical line of self-development of reason 
or pure thought. He thus goes a step forward 
in conceiving the State not as mere “Recht stMt 
(Kant’s idea), but as Culture-stadt ; as being, 
in its perfect from, the supreme expression and 
development of morality, and meeting, at each 
intermediate stage as it proceeds towards 
that supreme ideal, the problems and 
requirements of the cultural evolution of the 
popular consciousness at the stage. lie thus 
again brings law and morals together which 
had been so rigidlj? separated by the Formal 
school. The State is viewed as the corporate 
organic existence- as a personality in which 
reason is manifested as the coUective folk-spirit, 
and in which the subjective individual wills 
are merged and identified. The sovereignty 
tlierefore belongs to the state and not to the 
people. The states, in their intercourse with 
each other, are next subsumed, by a process of 
higher development, in a universal state; 
by which the particular folk-spirits are develop- 
ed and perfected in a universal spirit of 
a i^solute reason of which the universal law is 
the supreme pjtpression * The law of the state 
furtirers the freedom of 
ing hlih With legal 

ing hi m into a legaTi^ and in vesting him 
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with property and right of contract, i.e., mastery 
and freedom over and in respect of an assigned 
part of the material objects around him. 
Hegel’s conceptions of legal person, property 
and contract are thus assimilated to his general 
philosophy of evolution, f.e., of rational self — 
realisation and freedom of man ; and it is 
likewise also with his theory of crime and 
punishment, which are regarded by him respec 
tively as the negation of law and right and 
the latter’s automatic self- restoration by just 
retribution as a logical postulate. 

In connection with this last topic of crime 
and punishment, we may, in passing, note here 
the position of Schopenhaur which, in this as 
well as in many other respects, is the opposite 
Schopenhaur. of Hcgel’s. vSchopenhaur (1788-1860) — was also 
a post Kantian philosopher, and an apostle of 
freedom, but his freedom of will was not sought 
in the world of experience, but in its negation ; 
not, like Hegel, through identification with 
the objectively manifested and moral collatiye 
will, but in resignation, negation of the will to 
live, pessimism and the Budhistic “ Nirvana.” 
The world of experience is one of bondage, full 
of agony and wrong. Right is merely negation 
of wrong or injury. Positive law, justice and 
punishment are all really negative in character, 
being meant for the prevention of wrong and* 
injury which are antec.edeftt to, and indepett^v 
dent dv the forraeiv They are directed tO:lii|l 
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future and not to the past, and this distin- 
guishes punishment from revenge. The Natural 
I^aw, which is the pure ethical law, exists as a 
pure science of Law independent of all statutes; 
and it strives after a world of pure intellection 
where there is no wrong as in the material 
world. In diction, and in the treatment of the 
philosophical studies, he derided and opposed 
Hegel’s stilted and laboured grandiosity and 
struck out a new and simple style of expression 
and thought easily accessible to the people. 

Dr. Berolzheimer thus summarises his Beroizheu 

mer s rettfr 

critical estimate of Hegel's contribution to t'""*- 
legal philosophy* : — 

“ The evolutionary idea dimly suggested 
by Heraclitus attained its renaissance in the 
nineteenth century ; not without precedent, it 
appeared in a dual aspect. In its realistic 
formulation it led to the doctrine of evolution 
as expressed in natural science represented by 
Goethe, Lamarck, Darwin, Spencer and Heckel; 
its idealistic formulation appears in Schelling, 

Hegel and Kohler. It is Hegel’s greatest meri t 
as a political philosopher to have replaced the 
“ Rechtstdat ” by the “ Kultursta^t,” to have 
accomplished the alBliation of law with 
culture, and to have established the justifica- 
tion of the several evoluti^ary stages of law 
and government.;' 
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“It hap frequently been noted, more 
commonly by way of adverse criticism, that 
Hegel’s philosophy of Law and Government 
was directed to the theoretical justification of 
the Prussian State of his day. In a measure 
such is the case. Just as Rousseau in his 
“ Discours “ afforded a philosophic foundation 
for the French Rev’^olution ; as Wolff became 
tiie theoretical representative of enlightened 
absolutism, and Kant the apologist of the State 
as a legal institution ; as Fichte, the statesman 
arui Schelling, the romanticist, aroused the 
German national spirit ; so Hegel’s philosophy 
of law, sounded the kev note for the intellec- 
trials of tlie rejuvenated and awakened Prussian 
state, d'he environment, the spiritual temper, 
from which Hegel’s philosophy of law emerged, 
was likewise the culture to which the Prussian 
Slate owed its growth and consummation in 
the recognition of the State as the supreme 
representative of moral force and strength — 
the recognition that the State is designed and 
called to fill a mission of culture, and to fill it 
in such a manner that the State shall not exist 
for the individual, nor yet the individual for 
the. State, but that State and citizens shail 
enter in common the service of a definite 
cultural ideal, whereby the community and tbn 
members thereof shall advance^; each accoj'dittjgl 
to his capacity, the progress of man* 
expressed, Hegel conceived the State 
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bearer of culture and thus supplied llic theore- 
tical foundation of the Kulturstclat which was 
accepted as the ideal of the newly awakened 
Prussia. 

“The weakness of Hegel’s position is that 
attaching to the doctrine of universal flux. In 
a system in which everything is set forth as in 
course of evolution, there are lacking fixed 
points of attachment, in the eternal stream. 
As an historian Hegel may retrospectively 
divide the stream of phenomena into periods ; 
but as a political philosopher, he fails to find 
a basis for government and Law. The position 
of vantage accruing to the community and the 
individual through government and law, the 
vitality of the law, is a truth momentarily 
revealed in Hegel’s philosophy of ownership ; 
but no sooner does it appear than it again is 
lost. For this truth contrasts sharply with 
Hegel’s entire position in so far as his philoso- 
phy divests government and law of reality 
and reduces them to a mere emanation of an 
abstract dialectic movement. As a legal philo- 
sopher Hegel advanced many significant truths ; 
but his abstract train of thought brought him, 
in many respects, in direct contradiction with 
the facts of the law and its evolution.” 

The above represents the attitude of a re- 
presehiative Neb-Hegalia^h^ 
marks the tendency bf mbder 

to axxomqdate with blind 
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force and necessity — ^the illogical and hardly 
accountable facts of real objective life and 
nature — to a greater extent than was done by 
Hegel. Neo- Hegelianism introduces, as we 
shall see hereafter, a larger dose of scientific 
realism in deference to the positivistic atmos- 
phere of the modern world in the latter part 
of the igth century. 

It is apparent, from a comparison of the 
respective positions of the German Historical 
School and of the German Metaphysical 
School,' that they represent two sides of the 
same principle, viz., that of flux or historic 
evolution of law and institutions. It is a 
mistake to call the Historical School pure 
empiricists ; for they also start with, or, at least, 
develop, abstract conceptions like popular 
spirit, genius, or will. It is equally a mistake 
to call the Hegelian an absolute idealist, for 
his idealism, unlike that of the Natural Law ^ 
doctrine of the early dogmatic rationalists or 
of the Formal (conception and) school of Kant, 
was closely related to the concrete facts of 
evolution which it seeks to explain. 'Their 
res|jective realism and idealism mark out a 
difference, more of quantity than of quality, of 
degree rather than of kind. Their profes^ 
methods are indeed wide apart from each other, : 
— wider than their resuftsc The flegelians|^' 
at univers;»l truths obtaining in all s<)ci6jife#|j 
whereas the higher generaUsations- t^ 
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Savignians are confined within a people or 
nation. The Hegelians profess to proceed by 
way of deduction, according to the strict prin- 
ciples of dialectics, from some abstract hypothe- 
sis about the ultimate reality ; whereas the 
Historical School seek to establisli their con- 
clusions on observation, history, and induction. 
But in reality, ev^en in their methods, there is 
much less divergence than what appears on the 
surface. Reading through the laboured pro- 
gramme of logical categories worked out by 
the legal metaphysicians in order to evolve, 
out of some absolute fundamental prius, 
the Absolute, the Idea, pure tiiought, Ego, tScc.), 
synthetic principles which explain or regulate 
concrete facts of experience like the State, 
Positive Law, rights, justice, punishment, &c., 
one can not help suspeeding that most of tViese 
conclusions are not really synthetic at all ; that, 
in fact, the experiences, and the conclusions sug- 
gested by them, were really antecedently present 
in the mind; and the philosophic scheme, 
elaborated to account for them, was reall)' made 
** to order,” to fit in with the realities and con- 
clusions, by a tremendous effort of intellectual 
gymnastics; Thought, by its logic, is made by 
Hegel to create the world (t.e y its subjective 
counterpart in thought), exactly as God, the 
Absolute or Nh ture has ^created it ; bu t xve may 
shrewdly suspect that : Hegel ; had , acquired his 
knowledge of the world; aad its eyolutiop 6 r^ 
by facts of experjettch; ekhctly ^ the Historical 
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School did, and then coerced his philosophy, 

“ thought ” and logic to paint a portrait or 
likeness of what he had empirically gathered, 
and to make up a show of “ creation ” out of 
borrowed materials. Tlie Historical School 
conversely made a show of faithfulness and 
constancy towards the scientific method— expe- 
rience and induction — but their generalisations 
were, as soon as gathered, raised to the level of 
absolute eternal principles and truths— to 
something like the older Laws of Nature ; and 
their pseudo-Natural Law became equally 
rigid and incapable of real development or 
evolution, and amenable to notliing but 
deductive elaboration, or spinning out, of what 
is professed lo be already latent or implied in 
its content. The defect of this method, of the 
schools, became more and more apparent, as 
the course of historic development of European 
societies took new directions and assumed 
new shapes not quite in consonance with the 
individualistic prognosis that might or could 
have been made regarding the same according 
to the Historical theory ; and what passed fairly 
well for explaining the past was hopelessly: 
inadequate for the requirements of the growing 
present or of the brewing future. 

The Hegelians,' in the first half of the 
iqth century, undertook the material deveiop-^ 

* ScheUmg, Hegel and Herbart and their iollowersv Ttt 
Herbartians form a special class by themselves, and are of less 
^vtnee, The followers of Scheiling have been separately known; as 
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ment of Hegel’s outlines of the Philosophy 
of Law by filling in details of the Positive I, aw 
into the philosophic scheme of Hegel. Gans 
(1798 — 1839) attempted to deduce an elaborate 
amplification of the scheme to explain the 
development of the private law of inheritance. 

Hegel’s influence is also noticeable, among 
others, in Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Lassalle KariMarx. 
(1825-1864), who, drawing their inspiration Lassaiie. 
from St. Simon, applied the dialectic method 
in. the direction of ec'onomics and social philo- 
sophy. Gans, for instance, regarded inheritance 
ab-intestato as the result of necessity, as in 
eastern communities and in the early days of 
Rome, and the testament as the product of 
liberty, as we find it spreading in the l.atin 
world in the wake of Roman Jurisprudence.' 

Lasselle,’ on the otherhand, ascribed the rise 
of testaments to the peculiar psychological and 
religious concept of the immortality of the w'ill 
entertained by the Romans (after they emerged 
from their primitive religious beliefs), and sym- 
bolised in the myth of the God La r, which 
inclined them to carry out tli6 deceased’s 
wishes regarding his property. Its absence 
from the later Germanic world he explained 
by his theory of religious and philosophic 

Org.^nio Schoof The Hegfelians, belong to thtv.MetAphyiical School 
proper,: 

' 0»3 Erbrecht piib; 

* ' S\ stern P See in this cnniieclion 

I oflat q 1 n the 6vb;lption of iii pp. . 255-256, 
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evolution of thought by which men rose to the 
higher conception of the immortality of the 
soul (as opposed fo the will) which is freed 
from the trammels of earthly desires after death 
(so that the deceased can retain no wishes or 
desires regarding disposition and distribution 
of his patrimony). Both these theories proceed 
along rigorous logical lines and have since 
been demolished by Sociological jurists. Loria., 
for instance, demonstrates that the evolution . of 
law, iiK'luding the law of testamentary and 
intestate inheritance, did not proceed along a 
steady and single path ; but in every society 
a period of testamentary disposition was fol- 
lowed by a return to intestacy, and, then again, 
by a stage of free testation, and so on, like pen • 
dulum-swing, which can only he explained by 
material ectinomic necessities and not by mere 
logical philosophy, Gans does not explain 
why the Germanic nations, in spite of their- 
freedom, encouraged intestacy ; and Lasselle, 
who explained it by reference to their higher 
philosophy of the soul, can not logically and 
philosophically account for their later acGep- 
tance of free testation except by the interposi- 
tion of what he calls a national juristic error 
which was involved in their copyirig the 
Roman institution. 

As already explained above, the doctii^^ 
of Law of Nature entered a new phase B 
received a new meaning with; the 
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the Metaphysical school of legal philosophy. 
It was now identified with the philosophy of 
positive law — with the eternal principles, them- 
selves conceived apriori by our reason, which, 
by deductive application to concrete details, 
were supposed to be able to yield a full and 
throughgoing explanation (the underlying 
rationale) of all rules of positive law and 
of their historic evolution in the world of 
exp)erience. The different branches of this 
school, however, did not enunciate the same set 
of principles or ideals and their results were 
based on different conceptions of the nature 
and object of law and society. 

The Hegelians, who stood in the central 
line of descent from Kant in the direction of 
idealistic rationalism along Fjchte and Hegel, 
based their dialectics on the norm or principle 
of liberty. Law (positive law), in its various 
phases was the progressive objective realisation 
of the eternal idea or principle of liberty of 
each individual (will) consistently with that of 
the other individuals This was the formal 
theory of Kant, transformed by the Hegelian 
doctrine of evolution, but pro(:eeding, for 
practical purposes; in spite of the synthetic 
dialectics, on the same assumption of the 
mechahical conception of society. It is irue 
that Hegel conoeiv^ the State as a corporate 
unit, in Whieh the indiyW 
merged so as^to lohe;ai|;.ii^pende^^ eKistence ; 
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but that was more as an ideal than as a reality, 
meant as a description of the stage, when, by 
the final fruition of the cosmic evolutionary 
process, the individual wills and the “ general 
will,” will be thoroughly identified in true 
moral freedom. For ordinary purposes, the 
Hegelians assume the individual as the unit 
whose will has to gain freedom through its 
harmony with the general will.' An interesting 
illustration of the use made of the familiar 
Hegelian dialectics for the elaboration of 
Natural Law from the fundamental principle 
of liberty or autonomy of individual will in 
English juristic literature is to be found in 
Prof. Lorimer’s “ Institutes of Law .* You may 
gather from it some idea as to the attitude and 
mode of the Metaphysical School of Law (the 
Hegelians) in dealing with Law of Nature in 
this period. 

As a dis''ipl» (in fact) of Hegel and Fichte, 
and a follower (in principle) of Schelling, 
Krause was, like his masters, a philosopher of 
“ identity i.e., identity of being and thought, 
subject and object, and of God and the universe. 
He accepts God as known by faith and cons- 
cience, but denies the personality of God, in th^ 
ordinary sense of the term, as it implies limita* 
tion. God is, as pure reason, an all inclusive^ ) 

^ Kant supposed the limitation or individual wills to arise 
the opposition of other individual wills. Hegel look it as dUO tO 
opposition of the general will : see Korkonov p, io6. 

? r have discussed this work in O later lecture. 
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pervasive essence or-substance (‘ wesen ’) which 
contains the universe within itself. The world 
is conceived, like Schelling, as a divine 
organism, and humanity as its highest com- 
ponent. The world process is one of universal 
organic development, through formation of 
higher and higher organic unities (here also 
Schelling’s theory is adopted), till the world 
reaches the most perfect unity and is identified 
with God in pure reason which is also absolute 
liberty. Right or perfect law (Law of Nature) 
is the form of this development — the mode or 
rationale of all progress to the highest unity i.e. 
identification with God or the absolute universal 
reason. This identification, which is the highest 
reality (realisation of reason) and highest 
liberty, is brought about by the reality (realisa- 
tion) of the ideal humanity, — t.c., an ideal 
universal society of men, grown out of a 
gradually widening organic process or opera- 
tion which first combines individuals to form 
small groups, and then larger groups till it 
covers mankind as a whole. The differences 
between man and man disappear as the inherent 
identity predominates in an ever increasing 
degree in course of the organic development 
according to the law ; and in the final unity so 
reached, inan is merged in God, God is the 
reality which ihus trah^efid^^ well as includes 
nature as well as humis^^ and the Law of 
Nature whicih process 
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IS dynamic. It leads to progress and is also 
the safeguard of all progress. Krause’s concep- 
tion of the individual man as a real personality, 
(i.e., an organic unit partaking of the reality 
of the original substance or God, and not as a 
mere item in the passing phases, phenomena or 
attributes of the unchangeable all pervading 
essence), his theory of God as reachable by 
faith and conscience, — ^as simultaneously trans- 
cendent as well as immanent in the universe, — 
together with his doctrine of identity of the 
two (God and universe) mark out the contrast 
between his “ Panentheism ” which is a com- 
bination of Theism and Pantheism, and (a) 
Spinoza’s pantheism,' (b) Schelling’s philosophy 
of identity, and (c.) the Jewish Christian concep- 
tion of God (theism) taken separately. The 
individual has in him the divine substance, and 
has a destiny and mission for which he must 
strive — that of union with God, the realisation 
of the one ‘ good in reason’ by recognising and 
enforcing the Law of Nature. The same is 
true also of the society. The individual as 
well as the society are moVed towards thii^ 
destiny by conscience, which is the “ longing 
of love” and the great index of the LgW 
Nature. Law is thus a condition of tnori^ty 
and correlated with it for the same end 
of “ the good.” The, objective . relation 

‘ For Spinozas’ doctrine see V^cture II. 
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which is in accord with the ideal is right ; and 
Law establishes that right. The one and final 
ideal of reason is sub-divided into many types, 
e.g., wisdom, religion, love, art, &c., the efficient 
means of attaining them, e.g.^ and personal 
freedom, health, &c., and property. To each of 
these types there is a corresponding natural 
right, i.e., a relation of life which puts a man in 
the position of reaching these ideals ; atid Law, in 
establishing these rights, has to be clothed with 
authority, i.e,, right of coercion, supervision 
and correction of individuals. Humanity, with 
these rights established by Law for the attain- 
ment of these ideals, bfecomes the State. The 
State and the Law are thus both organic in 
nature, developing spontaneously for a type or 
ideal. 

Krause opposed the formalism of Kant 
and the Hegelians, their mechanical conception 
of the society, and their view of law as directing 
and delimiting individual wills. He held that 
in social, as in organic, life all the phenomena 
are dependent on one another and are reci- 
procally conditioned. He, however, proceeds 
according to the philosophical method, 
deductively from the;cottc.eptioh of pure reason ; 
and herein is his difer^ce from the empirical 
or scienti^ organic sc'hool. Law is a 
postulate of reason hy which the society, as ait 
organic uriit, establishes ,an objective atmos- 
phere of reason so may ri% superior io 
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and control the forces of external nature as 
well as the wayward activities of the individual 
will. This Organic idea of Schelling and 
Krause and its application to law and morals 
received further development in the hands of 
Ahrens, Roder and others in the later half of 
the igth century and constituted the meta- 
physical accompaniment or complement of the 
sociological conceptions that were fast develop- 
ing in that period. 

It is interesting to note the marked simi- 
larity of the positions respectiv^ely reached by 
the Historical and Metaphysical Schools of 
German Jurisprudence at the end of the first 
half of the 19th century. Krause and Puchta 
were contemporaneously departing from the 
individualistic standpoints of their masters 
and predecessors in their respective schools ; and 
this was quite in keeping with the then 
developing phases of sociological and economic 
thought. What was given as historical truths 
with regard to nations and peoples as units by 
the * Historical School ’ was offered as universal 
truths of world evolution by the Metaphysical 
Schools. I have grouped together in onfe 
Lecture the Historical and Metaphysical Schboil^ ; 
prevalent in Germany in the ist half of the 
igth century because of their close associ^tipti'r 
and many marked similarities. The inffit^iic^} 
of Schelling’s and HegelV philosophy (as-^ 
as of Kant’s) on the Historical 
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immense due to an intrinsic sympathy between 
them.’ Their respective characteristics have 
been ably summarised by Prof, Roscoe Pound 
and they may be compared and contrasted 
with profit. Speaking of the characteristics of 
the Historical School Prof. Pound observes’ : — 

I. They consider the past rather than 
the present of law. 

a. They regard the law as something 
that is not and in the long run 
can not be made consciously. 

3. Tliey see chiefly the social pressure 

behind legal rules. To them 
sanction is to be found in habits 
of obedience,^ displeasure of one’s 
lellowmen,-* public sentiment or 
opinion,® or the social standard of 
justice.* 

4. Their type of law is custom or those 

customary modes of decision which 
make up a body of juristic tradi- 
tion or of case law. 

' See Rrdmann's History of Philosophy (Hough's Translation), 
Vol. iii, p. 338. 

* Scope and purpose of, Sk>dolOgi cat jurisprudence, 24 Har. L 
Review, p-iop.., 

’ Millie's Ihtemationai taw tec. 1 1, Westlake's fnternational Law 

Lee. I, 7.' ■' ■' 

* Clarkls 

‘ Kivier^Prihciples . d« idcoU dei; ge L ' 7 ; Lightwoodr— ‘The 
Nature- of. Positive taw ' *■ 
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5. As a rule their philosophical views 
have been Hegelian partly because 
the school arose when Hegel’s 
influence was paramount, but 
partly also because of an intrinsir 
sympathy. 

Similarly with reference to the philosophi- 
cal school he remarks’ that they — 

1. “Are more apt to consider the ideal 

future of law than its past or 
present, 

2. While agreeing with the historical 

jurist that law is not made, but 
found, yet in general believe that 
when found, its principles may, 
and as a matter of expediency, 
should be stated definitely and in 
certain form. 

3. Look at the ethical and moral bases 

of rules rather than at their 
sanction. 

4. Have no necessary preference for any 

particular form of law (case law 
or statute law) 

5. Hold very diverse philosophical vieiys 

so that in a way there is ndt-^ 
much a philosophical schcK]i 
group of phitc^o^icaLscho^ , 
These two schools acted an# 

each other. Hegel’s |^ilOs<^hv l^^ 

■ - - 
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philosophy of, and for, the professional class, ‘ 
came into vogue in the English universities 
and contributed towards “ the prevalence in 
American juristic thinking of the doctrine 
preached by the German Historical School 
liostile to legislation — the agency of social 
progress in modern democracies.”* 

The sociological objection to these schools, 
their methods and theories, will be discussed 
hereafter. It will suffice for the present only 
to note that the philosophy of law, {i.e., the 
conclusions as to the nature of law and right) 
built up by the Historical School by historical 
deduction from the Roman sources, from 
Germanic legal institutions, and from the 
juristic development based thereon, was in fact 
a new Natural Law eternal and inexorable, 
and changing, if at all, along fixed lines. In 
America (the United States) the basis of all 
) deduction has been instead the classical 
Common Law — the English decisions and 
authorities of the 17th, 1 8th and the first-half 
of the 19th centuries. In either case the old 
fund of legal principles (of Roman and German 
laws and customs in one case, and the English 
Common Law and case law in Ahe other) are 
presumed to contain the perfection and quin- 
tessence Of legal wisdom— the very Nature,— 

• Roscoe Poahd-^n^, p, «od of 
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Recht of the older philosophical schools — based 
on historical premises. The Metaphysical 
School was guilty of an overstrained idealism 
and its attempt to explain law, its nature, 
origin and development, in fact, everything by 
Metaphysics and dialectics soon lost popular 
confidence, and was subjected to popular 
contempt especially in England and America. 



LECTURE IV. 

The Empirical Theories in the first half 
OF THE 19TH Century. 

7'he Analytical Theory. 

In the 17th and iStli centuries the juristic 
theories were all more or less under the doini- 17th and isth 

centiines. 

nation of the doctrine of Natural Law. Natural 
Law was not the exclusive property of the 
Rationalists like Pulfendrof or WollT, but even 
professed empiricists like Hobbes and Locke 
were its exponents. If Kant be taken to have 
introduced criticism for the el imination of error 
from the dogmatic rationali sm. of his predeces- 
sors, Hume may be regarded to have performed 
a similar function with regard to the dogmatic 
empiricism prevalent before his time. The 
habit of uncritical assumption — the assumption 
of a prehistoric state of nature and the eternal xhe dogma 
unchanging law of nature prior to the forma- 
tion of the State and Positive Law — was so 
strong that no philosopher or jurist, to what- 
ever school he might belong, and however 
emphatic his assertion against the legitimacy 
of conclusions based other wise than on facts 
of experience, could escape from it. 

Another assumption, equally lihiyersial in 
these days and a direct accompaniment of the 
above, was that df . tbfe Sb<3al Cptnpact 
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out as an explanation of the origin of the State 
and Positive Law. Thinkers and jurists, even 
hrriation of opposite camps, subscribed to the theory ; 
t-a”" and however different or even inconsistent and 

antagonistic their positions might be with 
regard to the parties, the terms, and the nature 
of the contract, they were at one in supposing 
that the State or sovereign was voluntarily set 
up. by the individuals, with power and authority 
to rule and control them ; and that the organi- 
sation of the society was the result of individual 
wills. 

As a corollary to the theory of social 
compact and doctrine of savereignty we get 
also the current opinion, held equally by the 
ulvof""^ jurists of all schools, that Positive Law is the 
roIitive^’Law. outcome of the sovereign authority— -an 
arbitrary formation of the will of the sovereign 
legitimised by the authority conferred on him 
by the social compact. So long as the com- 
pact and the social organisation based on it 
remained in tact, the law imposed on the people 
(hence called Positive) by the will of the 
sovereign was, from the point of view 
jurisprudence, valid and binding on the peppier 
however morally unjust and inequitable 
might be. ; ^ 

The relation of Law of Nature and Posliiyt; 
Law, as understood in the Ui^t of th<^ 
swiai Com- was onc of cause and effect as wdt 

pact: . ■ ■ ' . ./V' ■ 

. existence, ■ Nature, ifi\tbe-' first ‘ 
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rise to the State organisation and sovereignty 
and Positive I.aw. Human nature impelled 
men to form, by contract, the civil society for 
the more effectual realisation of the eternal 
principles of Natural Law by means of the 
concrete rules of positive law framed after its 
pattern and the enforcement of the latter in the 
society under the authority and sanction of the 
State. Nature prompted the social contract, and, 
Law of Nature made the contract inviolable ; 
and the positive law was the ultimate product. 
The Natural Law, however, does not thereby 
become funcins officio, but continues to exist 
side by side with Positive law, as the test or 
criterion of its merit or justice — as the condition 
or limitation of the sovereign’s will in the 
creation of the rules of Positive Law. Positive 
justice is to be tested by Natural Justice ; and 
where they differ, attempt should be made 
(jurists, however, entertain widely divergent 
views regarding the legitimate direction and 
intensity and proper occasions of such attempts) 
to bring about their coincidence by the reform 
of the former. 

You have been already told how all the 
above phases of political and legal thought in 
the 17th and iSth centuries were products of 
historical development of individualism in the 
European Societies. Individnalism at first 
sought protection, under the aegis of the secular 
state, from the; byen^panded and exce^ive 
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domination of the church over individual free- 
dom of action and thought ; and the authority 
of the secular state or sovereign was accordingly 
based on the same unassailable warrant of God 
or Nature and the eternal Law of Nature which 
was claimed by the church as the justification 
and foundation of its dispensations. In fact, 
the theory of Social Compact was set up as an 
additional support— that of delegation of the 
sovereignty of the people to the secular king 
by the people themselves. This placed the 
king in a position of advantage over thcchnrcl\ 
and vested him with an additional title which 
the church did not possess, and at the same time 
reconciled the legal and political subjection of 
the individual with his spirit and ideal of indi- 
vidualism and free self-determination. The 
doctrine of arbitrary formation of Positive Law 
had therefore universal acceptance at that time 
in legal theory ; and had, besides, the sanction of 
the classical jurisprudence of Rome and of the 
time honoured popular sentiment that had 
gathered round the absolute sc-vereignty of the 
Roman Emperor and, transmitted through the 
middle ages, still lingered in favour of their 
lesser prototypes in Western Europe.' 

AUartiseout The Law of Nature as well as the Social 

of the spirit . . 

erfindividua. Compact came afterwards to be turned against 

‘ The church at one time claimed secular authority under a 
of the Roman Emperor. This fact, hpwever, was not substantiaUd^ 
came afterwards to be discredited ^Ito^elher, ^ v 
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the autocracy of the secular kings. They were 
supposed to set limitations to the aibitrary 
exercise of the regal authority and present phi- 
losophical and social ideals and standards to 
the king and the legislature for the making of 
the law. The current idea that positive law 
was the creation of the will of the law- giver 
was, however, not disputed even by the foremost 
exponents of individual liberty of either school 
(Philosophical or Empirical) of Jurisprudence. 
Neither Puffendorf, Thoraasius, Leibnitz, Wolff 
and Kant, nor Locke and Rousseau questioned 
the origin of positive law in the mandates of the 
king and the legislature, as preached by Hobbes, 
nor its claim to obligatory character on that 
ground. Their only difference on this point 
consisted in the extremists among them {e.g., 
Rousseau) repudiating this obligatory character 
of positive law when it happened to be incon- 
sistent with tlie Law of Nature and the natural 
rights of individuals, ' and in conceiving the 
individual legislators or Kings as the mouth 
pieces of the society as a whole. 

In its more orthodox form the doctrine of 
the arbitrary formation of law regards law as 
emanating from the soverei^ of persons 
holding delegated aiithbrity from him. It 
does not matter whether the sovereign be one 
individual or a body of tnen representing the 
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state. Deriving, as it did, its origin, in the 
modern era, from the political theory, i.e. the 
theory of the voluntary creation of the state 
organisation by the people (social compact) and 
the (individualistic) mechanical conception of 
the society, this doctrine developed itself most 
steadily in the congenial soil of England and 
'America and held fast even after the theory of 
Law of Nature (sn its cruder forms) and the 
socialcompact had come to be discredited in in- 
tellectual circles as scientific or historic truths. 
We have seen (Lecture II) that Hobbes, in the 
17th century, for the first time outlined this 
doctrine in England with great clearness and 
force. From this point of view, Law becomes a 
creation of the State, — the sum total of its legis- 
lation (director indirect). There can therefore be 
no Law where there is no State ; none, inside the 
State, which is based on mere popular usage or 
custom, but not accepted, recognised and sanc- 
tioned by the sovereign or the state through its 
accredited organs; nor any, that is capable of 
operation beyond the limits of the territories or 
jurisdiction of the state, {e.g,, rules of inters 
national law). 

The idea of Law as a co-ercive norm, as 
one necessarily supported by co-ercive sanction 
proceeding from the law giver, is asuitabte; 
corollary to the theory 'of its arbitrary {ormaj? f 
tion. The Formal School of Kant, in oppp$ii|i||i 
Law and Morals as rules respectively 
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for the regulation of the outer and inner life 
of man, emphasised this distinction by pointing 
out that while the rules of morality, relating 
to the inner will of man, admitted of no cons- 
traiiil, bui demanded voluntary submission, 
rules of law were those wdiich luiglil and would 


I)e enforced by constraint on individuals, unwil- 
ling to abide by them, in their external conduct 
and relations in society. The coercive; sanction 
or constraint, which is, according to this theory, 
a necessary accompaniment of Law, is some 
material, physical constraint in the shape of 
some external evil.' This coercive view of 
I.aw was also commonly accepted by the differ- 
ent schools of legal philosophy. Those who 
held the dualistic conception of the universe 
(the Cartesians), and rigorously separated the 
regions of mind and matter without any possi- 
bility of mutual intraction between them, 
naturally emphasised the necessity of external 
constraint (as opposed to any mere psychic 
influence operating pursuasively on the mind) 
as the only appropriate adjunct of law’. The 
realists (Hobbes, Locke, &c.) repudiated ‘innate 
Ideas’ and, leaning towards extreme materialism, 
would know no fbrce or i nfluenoe which can 
not appeal to expert®^ arid hence the two 
schools were agreed a® to the coerci ve character 


* Secr ks criticism by 

' -/-I*., ' 
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of law and the objective nature of the cons- 
traint exercised by its sanction. 

Political I told you, a little while ago, that the doc- 

theory of the - . . ' , 

state and trine of Dositivc law as a voluntary creation 

ccncrptioTi of of the human will, of the sovereign, who 
' hns been placed a t the. head of the society for 
'a> regulation, is founded on the political 
theory of the organisation of the state and the 
mechanical conception of the society. Before 
the rise of the German Historical School and 
the Organic theory of Schelling, these theories 
were accepted or assumed by diverse schools of 
legal thinkers. In fact, they were necessary and 
suitable concomitants of the then prevalent 
doctrines of Law of Nature and Social Compact. 
In the state of Nature, before the rise of human 
institutions, the individuals are supposed to 
have lieen isolated units — so many cells or 
centres of force — free to apply themselves in 
any way they liked, and owing obedience to 
none, and equal to each other. The individuals 
freely willing, according to their natural desire 
to herd together, formed the society. The society 
is thus conceived as a voluntary creation of 
of the wills of the individuals by which they 
placed themselves in juxtapositioHj if not like, 
stones put together in a heap, as a cluster <iL 
force units mechanically operating with 
ence to each other in a 
' Society was thus an automatic machine 
by the different individual forces 
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together. For the better working of this 
social machinery an adjustment of parts or 
organisation is next given to it (and this also 
voluntarily, by the individuals), by which the 
individual wills or forces are made to converge 
towards a centre and thus subordinate them- 
selves to a common superior like the planets in a 
solar system. Even the phenomena of life were, 
in tliose days, likened to the operations of a 
machine acting automatically under the laws 
of mechanics. Mind and matter were by 
some (e.g., the Cartesians) supposed to consti- 
tute two essentially different substances incap- 
able of causally influencing each other ; and 
their apparent interaction, is., the coordination 
and correspondence of their respec tive pheno- 
mena, was explained as a mere coincidence 
and concurrence (like the movements of two 
clocks keeping time in unison) under divine 
guidance or pre-established harmony. Others 
(materialists) reduced everything to matter 
working under the mechanical forces of nature. 
In either view the operation of any force 
(organic or psychic), regarded as essentially 
different from the mechanical, in the creation, 
growth, and activities of living beiugs-rof 
individuals or societies^ yet admitted 

or recognised ; and what were called- organisms 
were understood, in mere auto- 
matic machines, similar forces, only 

generated, not, a? ip; 


Supported by 
both ration- 
alists and 
materialists. 
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themselves, but from within their own constitu- 
tion and structure. Such a mechanical concep- 
tion of the individual and society precluded 
all idea of growth or organic development, 
either in the life of one individual or a genera- 
tion of indiv iduals or through successions of 
generations. Growth itself was not differen- 
tiated from mechanical additions lihe raising a 

Confusion or wall or patching up a cloak. The doctrinairs 

groivth and i* , rs - i i 

m^hatiirai of the Rational school supposed that men were 

all born with a fund of innate ideas independent 
of experience, and this stock of innate ideas 
was incapable of variation. A man may add 
to his knowledge by education and experience 
in his lifetime ; but this newly introduced fund 
of acquired capacities and jjowers and ideas 
are necessarily lost with his death, by the 
dissolution of the body by which they were 
acquired, and could not be transmitted to the 
next generation. This was quite in accord 
with the dualism of the Cartesians which 
separated mind and matter (body) so complete- 
ly that no influence could be communicated 
between them so as to affect one another; The 
empiricists, who resolved everything to the 
data of experience, went even further; The0 
denied ei^en the small fund of innate ideas boh* ^ 
ceded by the rationalists ; ahd every indiyiidhhi i 
and generation of individuals 
jfc to them, begin with a blatdc sheet (or 
.^ rasa) with' ',no' menta|I -'^tdeaS^ 
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enriched by inlieritance from the civilisation and 
knowledge of tlie past generations. Social life 
was thus regarded not as a product of succes- 
sive growth or development, but as an arbitrary 
artificial combination voluntarily brought 
about by the wills of the several individuals 
agreeing to form a mechanical cluster, for the 
sake of security and order, and for an effectual 
combined attempt to control the external forces 
of nature. Thus the prevalent philosophical 
d(x;triiies (rationalism and materialism) and 
psychological theories (doctrine of innate ideas 
and sensationalism) equally supported the 
individualistic mechanical conception of society, 
the political theory of the state, and the doctrine 
of arbitrary formation and co-ercive nature of 
Law. 

As already observed, dogmatic rationalism 
was shaken to its foundation by the penetrat- 
ing criticism of Kant ; and Law of Mature was 
identified with reason—absolutely pure and 
colourless, and free from all assumptions with 
regard to any inherentcraving of human nature 
lor any material good. The investigations of 
Montesquieu, Herder, Vico, and of the German 
Historical Sc|iool, from the point df view of 
concrete history^ and of ?Kan t and bis followers 
of the philosophical school, ftom that of logical 
possibility arid - <lis* 

proved add comjpiaet and 

its- tetms-'^as faot-j'md tri6y 


the •:oiiimon 
juristic theo- 
ries of these 
dav 


Subsequeiitly 
abandoned 
and remo- 
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diversely by 

dincrcut 

theorists. 
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severally sought to build upiudependeat theoiies 
as to the nature and origin of the institutions of 
the State and Law as involuntary and spon- 
taneous issues or expressions either of tlu’ 
popular spirit, or individual reason, or of the 
universal “ absolute ; this last again regard- 
ed either as ‘ thought,’ or as ‘ will,’ or as the 
unconscious prius of both the Ego or Non Ego, 
t.c., of the universal Spirit and Nature. It was 
at this stage that the practically inclined 
intellects of England t;aine to distrust the 
Philosophical and Historical Schools and their 
methods (on account of their extravagant 
claims and misdirected efforts to make either 
apriori dialectics of pure reason or speculative 
enquiries into bygone periods to do the whole 
work of legal science) and leant towards the 
Analytical method for the building up of the 
science of Jurisprudence, Eschewing surmises 
and metaphysical enquiries as to the remotest 
prehistoric beginnings of things and institu- 
tions, or their modes of future historic develop- 
ment, they confined themselves to the study 
and analysis of the existing social structures 
and organisations and the legal systems of the 
civilised societies of their age, and of societies 
which (like the Roman Republic or Empire); 
from their accounts guaranteed by history, could 
be regarded as equally advanced as their ; 
for purposes (of inductive generalisation) of tfie 
lega! science. The Analytical method has bajsh- 
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described, by Gray, Berolzheimer, Bergbohm 
and others, as resting on “ the comparative study 
of the purposes, methods and ideas common to 
developed systems of law by analysis of such 
systems and of their doctrines and institutions 
in their matured forms “ *. It is true that this 
mctliod was not unknown to the ancients, for 
it must have been the basis on whif-b the early 
beginnings of the Roman legal sfuence in Jus 
Gentum were founded in the early republic, 
and furnished the scientific ground work of 
analysis and comparison and generalisation 
which supplied the raw materials of the legal 
science which afterwards were glorified into 
the Equity Jurisprudence of Rome under the 
inspiration of the philosophical theory imported 
from Greece. In the Elizabethian era the same 
procedure of analysis — ‘ the putting of differ- 
i^iices and taking of diversities \vas ndoptefi 
m England for the 'iiake of founding }iiristlc 
principles and conceptions and their applica- 
tion in concrete cases, for the amelioration of 
Law by case law and Equity. But both in 
Rome and in England the method was directed 
more towards the practical question of adminis- 
tration of justice, and only indirectly towards 
the cause qf the science. It was in England, in 
the first half of the jqth century, that Austin 
laid th e frwadaticm ^ Analytical jurispru^ 

* Roscpe Poiio4*--S^pe wd purpwe of SocioJogkat Jur&pru- 
d»nce**Hgr, t. ^ 
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and adopted the Analytical method professedly 
for the building up of the science of the first 
principles of law. Professor Roscoe Pound 
points out that, as a method of Jurisprudence, 
fhis method re<piires a condition of •stabililv 
in the legal systems analysed ; for, at the stage 
of fluidity of law, for instance, in the stage 
of shifting and growing customs, of societies 
not yet sufficiently organised and cemented 
by a thoroughly centralised and powerful 
Government, the conditions arc too unstable 
to admit of their analysis, and the dilliculty is 
similar to that of Chemistry in dealing with 
unstable compounds. It is accordingly appro- 
priate to a developed system only ; to a system 
which has matured and become stable and 
whose changes are slow, definite and deliberate 
and can be followed and explained with pre- 
cision and accuracy by tracing them li> their 
appropriate causes. 

One staring characteristic of such societies 
and systems is that the chief instrument of iaw 
-making and introducing legal changes, is 
legislation. They have a highly evolved social 
organisation, an all powerful centralised ruling 
authority, legislative, administrative, and execu- 
tive, backed by a force which is almost 
omnipotent for purposes of internal control. 
The method of analysis confined to suefi 
societies naturally leads to the imperative or 
positive theory of Law, i.e., of Law assometbihg 
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made by the arbitrary will or command, 
according to different versions, either of the 
sovereign, or the state, or the society, and 
expressed through the legislature, or the 
courts. This regards Law not as a spon- 
taneously generated and evolving product ol 
sof'iai life but as a voluntary creation of cons 
cions and increasingly determinate human will. 

tVof. Rosco(‘ Pound,' thus summarises tlie 
characteristics of the .\nalytical School : — 

1. “They consider developed systems 
only. 

2. They regard the law as something 
made consciously by law givers, legis- 
lative or judicial. 

3. They see chiefly the force and con- 
straint behind legal rules. To them 
the sanction of law is enforcement 
by the judicial organs of the state ; 
and nothing that lacks in enforcing 
agency is law. 

4. For them the typical law is Statute. 

But the backwardness of legislative 
law-making in America is reflected 
in a position taken by American 
jurists whose point of view is other- 
wise analy tical which, with respect 

‘ Vide his mnnagfajih on the Scope and purpose of Sociplo^cal 
I'ui^priidpnce, 34 Har U 
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to legislation, is superficially akin to 
that of the Historical School. 

5, 7 'heir philosophical views are usually 
utilitarian or teolelogical.” 

] may supplement this by adding (what is 
implied in the ist of the above characteristics) 
that the Analytical method, as sketched by 
Austin, is expository ; i.e., it confines itself to the 
study and definition of Law as it is, instead of 
directing itself to what it was or what it 
should be, and rigorously separates or delimits 
the provinces of Jurisprudence and the other 
social sciences like history, sociology or poli- 
tics or the art of legislation ; and further that 
it interests itself more with the analysis and 
definition of the form of the law than with its 
contents and their evolution, its purposes, or 
ideals. 

Hobbes (1588—1679) had lent the principal 
ideas and the substantive theory of utility to 
tbe Analytical legal science founded in England 
i:'y Austin, Hobbes, inspite of his independent 
attitude and professed scientific and empirical 
standpoint and method, had his share in tfie 
speculations as to the Law of Nature apd 
Social Contract ; and that was inevitable in the 
age in which he lived. Austin (i79i--T-i859),; 
following Bentham (1748— J832) ip this lesp^L 
as also in his utilitarianism and theory dLlaw;; 
scrupulously shuns these speculations, and^r 
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fact, takes elaborate pains to refute them,' He 
maintained that the only appropriate subject 
of .lurisprudence is Posi tive Law, i.e.y “ the law 
established (“ Positum ”) in an independent 
jx)litical community by the express or tacit 
authority of its sovereign or supreme govern- 
ment.” He describes Positive l.aw as “ consist- 
ing of commands set, as general rules rheimpii- 
conduct, by a sovereign to a member or poaiw-Uw 
members of the independent political society 
wherein the author of the law is supreme” 
and thus distinguishes it from the laws properly 
or improperly so called, e.g., Law of Nature 
(physical and moral), Law of God, Law of 
Morality, &c., which are not Positive Law but 
objects related to it only by resemblance or 
analogy. ‘ Command ’ implies, according to 
Austin, a superior from whom the command 
issues ; an inferior who is directed by the 
command to a course of conduct ; a sanction or 
evil with which the superior, backed by his force, 
threatens to visit the inferior in case of 
disobedience ; and the consequent duty, liability, 
or obligation, on penalty of the sanction, on 
the part of the inferior to obey the command. 

This was essentially the Roman view of Law 
as also the view commonly held by jurists in 
England and Scotland/ 


Austm's Jurispnifleacf^* 

See CampbeU'ji to Austin's Jurispnidence. 

Krskin’s o? Law of Srotfand, f 1 754) 
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According to the above view International 
Law would not be Positive law and it is 
accordingly excluded from Jurisprudence. It 
would be, according to Austin, in fact inter- 
national morality, consisting of rules of con- 
duct, established by usage, for independent 
states and imposed and sanctioned not by any 
common political superior, but by general 
opinion of the peoples and states concerned. 

jurisprudence is thus, according to the Ana- 
lytical theory of Law, essentially an aposteriori, 
empirical science and is divided by Austin into 
particular (or national) and general, according 
as it is limited to the consideration of the posi- 
tive laws of any particular community or based 
on a comparison and generalisation of prin- 
ciples, notions and distinctions common to the 
ample, and mature legal systems of the civilised 
V ommuulties, Tt is this general Jurisprudence 
which is the science or Philosopliy of Positive 
Law. 

Austin next analyses certain leading 
notions which pervade every system of Positive 
Law ; e.g. ‘ persons ’ as those upon whom or for 
vvhose benefit laws are imposed ; things acts or 
forbearances as the matter with which laws are 
conversant, or, as more clearly explained fay 
Holland, tlie object and subject matter respect 
lively of rights; motive, will, intmtkn {mth 
thei'r negative phases commonly incliided in 
the term “ negligence ’■) which lay behind all 
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juristic acts and constitute the main .springs 
oil which laws exercise their intlueiice for 
stimulating or preventing human action as 
devised by them ; and lastly, right the creature 
of law, and injury or wrong which results from 
its infringement. 

l ,aw, according to Austin, is either set by 
the sovereign immediately, or by others by the 
delegation or permission of the sovereign ; and 
either in the proper or direct mode of legisla- 
tion, or, indirectly, by judicial decisions. He 
thus supports the theory that thi' judges can 
make laws as well as administer them ; and this 
Ijowui: oi indirect legislation is part of the 
sovereign authority delegated to them b)' 
virtue of their oftice. Austin pronounces the 
view of the Analytical school with regard to 
the exact position of custom and customary 
law in jurisprudence with great force and 
precision. Custom is not itself law nor arc 
[lersous among wiiom the custom prevails the 
sources or authors of law. It is only when the 
custom is accepted and enforced as law by 
judicial decisions that it becomes part of the 
positive law of the land and may be called 
customary law. “ Jus mpribus constitutum ” 
(customary law of the Roman lawyers) is 
therefore misleadifig, for it may involve the mis- 
conceptioii that custom constitutes^^u 
species of law altogether, having sao motu the 
au thority or force of lavv even without the 
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support of the sovereign’s command or sanction. 
The expression may be justified only in the 
sense of law fashioned (by judicial decision) 
upon pre-existing custom. This theory divides 
the ijfe history of a custom into two stages — 
tirstly, of custom as a rule of morality imposed 
and enforced by popular opinion ; and, next, of 
customary law, when, by its recognition and 
enforcement by the sovereign through the court 
of justice, it is positivised into law. When a 
custom is adopted as law by legislation it 
becomes part of the Statute Law of the land 
(written law or Jus script um) and is no longer 
called customary law by the Roman lawyers. 
Custom legalised indirectly by case law alone 
properly comes under the head of “ Jus moribus 
constitutura.” The ^‘Jus Prudentibus Com- 
pos! turn ” of the Roman lawyers, wrongly 
imagined to obtain as law by the authority of 
private lawyers, is likewise really fashioned 
and made into law by judicial decision upon 
opinions and practices of the learned jurists and 
lawyers. 

Austin’s conception of law as a command 
of the sovereign thus tallies with the current 
view in the 17th and i8th centuries and it bas s 
been described as the formal theory of law. 
No doubt it represents his theory as to the 
form of the law, that is, the characteristics by . 
which positive law is to be distinguished, by 
its form, from other rules of human conduct ; 
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and does not, by itself, indicate his views as to 
the contents, purposes and ideals of positive 
law. It is however inaccurate to speak of 
,A.ustin as a purely formal jurist, for he had 
really a theory of law which, following in the 
lines of Hobbes, Bentham, Hartley and others, 
was utilitarian ; and he took considerable pains 
to establish this theory of utility against the 
opposite one of “ moral sense or instinct.” 
Positive Laws should be framed and fashioned 
on the principle of utility, so as to give effect to 
the laws of God. The divine and perfect 
moral laws (Laws of Natu»‘e) are established by 
God’s will or command. Some of them are 
e.xpressly revealed in God’s words or com- 
mandments ; but those that are unrevealed have 
to be gathered by the of nature. Accor- 
ding to the theory of moral sense, which is often 
otherwise expressed as innate practical principle, 
practical reason, conscience, or common sense. See. 
this' light of nature is derived from universal 
sentiments by which the moral quality of actions 
is judged alike by all men spontaneously, ins- 
tantly, and inevitably. Those sentiments are not 
the slow products of human reason, which is 
fallible, but are the intuitive unejring feelings of 
the moral sense, which, like our external senses, 
has been implanted in man for the discrimina- 
tion of right and wrong aiid the determination 
of his proper duties as marked out and willed 
by God. AkUStin pidints out however, firstly, 
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that our moral judgments, passed on the 
rectitude or depravity of human actions, are, 
in numberless cases, neither immediate nor 
involuntary, but slow and hesitating, and often 
fail allogetlKT to determine whether a particii 
lai action is praiseworthy or blameable ; and 
next, that the judgments, that are in fact 
prompt and involuntary, are often factitious, 
begotten in the way of assof'iation by our past 
experiences of its results, and in no way proofs 
of a moral sense. vSuch prompt judgment 
may as well arise from a perception of utility. 
Moreover, the assertion of the theorists of moral 
sense that the moral sentiments or feelings 
aroused by the contemplation of human actions 
arc precisely alike with all men is groundless 
and contradicted by notorious facts. It is in 
respect of only a few classes of actions, with 
regard to whidi the dictates of utility arc tlic 
same at all times and places and arc also so 
obvious that tlicv hardly admit of mis^ke 
or doubt, that there is indeed a general resem- 
blance of moral opinion or sentiment ; and this 
accounts for a general resemblance, with infinite 
variety, in the sj^teins of law and morality 
which have actually obtained in the world. 
Those who, like Bishop Butler, adopt an 
intermediate view that our moral sense aud 
utility are both indices to the tacit command^ 
of the deity, the former with regard to aetjonsj 
which all men universally appraise alike a, hd 
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tlie latter in other cases, are also wrong ; for it 
is hardly possible to indicate a single class of 
actions in which the moral judgments of all 
men have absolutely been the same. 

The theory of utility, on the other hand, is 
based on the assumed goodness of God. God, 
in his unlimited and impartial benevolence, 
designs the happiness of all his sentient crea- 
tures. Human actions which forward that 
beneficent purpose are enjoined by God, and 
those which are adverse to that purpose ar(‘ 
forbidden as mischievous or pernicious. The 
will of God wilth regard to the human actions 
has accordingly to be gathered from their 
tendencies or utility — their conducivences or 
otherwise towards the happiness of mankind, 
i.e., the aggregate of human enjoyments. 
Following the line of reasoning adopted by 
Kant for deducing his celebrated rule of 
liberty, Austin lays down two canons to guide 
the reason in estimating the utility of human 
actions, m>., (i) “The tendency of an action 
is the -idtoU of its tendency : the sum of its 
probable consequences, the remote and collateral 
as wel I as the direct, in so far as they nlay 
influence the general happiness ; and (2) in 
collecting or estimatirig this tendency we must 
not consider the action as if it were single and 
insulated, but must look at the dlass of actions 
to which it belongs. The que^ion is this— - 
“ If acts of the clsfss wehe generally done or 
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generally forborne or omitted what would be 
the probable effect on the general happiness 
or good.” God’s commands would thus be 
mostly rules, r.c., general or universal, relating 
to classes of actions instead of single isolated 
acts. An act is forbidden if it generally 
produces evil effects although in exceptional 
Refutation of cases It may bc conducivc to Utility. It is true 
theTheory,*" that Utility as the index to the tacit commands 
of God is imperfect, for our knowledge and 
calculation of utility maybe wrong and lead 
us to mischief and sin ; but in the absence of 
any other better guide (the moral sense being 
disproved) we must make the most of it with all 
its deficiencies. It is not true, as argued by the 
detracters of the Utilitarian theory, that it calls 
upon every man to shape his conduct with 
regard to each act by a calculation of its 
results which is impractical. What it in fact 
demands is that our rules would be fashioned 
on utility and our conduct on t’ne rules so 
framed beforehand for our guidance. The 
objection of impracticability or delay is thus 
removed by the rules or maxims inferred from 
utility and lodged in the memory. Our conduct 
immediately conforming to the rules would be 
truly adjusted to utility if the rules themselves, 
which have been formed after mature conside- 
ration, had been in fact so adjusted. A moral 
sentiment will soon gather round these rule$ 
in consequence of their being believed to bo^ 
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in accordance with divine commands as indi- 
cated by utility, and our conduct will odinarily 
be immediately guided by the rules and the 
sentinent associated with them. Only in rare 
exceptional and anomalous cases, will a direct 
reference to the principle ol general utility be 
necessary. 

In elaborating this theory of utility, like 
Bentham, Austin distinctly discloses liis indi- 
vidualistic position by explaining that by 
the general or public good he means the 
aggregate enjoyments of the individuals collec- 
tively referred to as a whole by the words 
“ general ” or “ public.”' It is the sum total of 
the good of these persons considered singly ; and 
the theory of utility demands that each shall 
ordinarily attend to his own rather than to 
the interests of others. The individual is the 
best judge of his own interests and the sum 
total of individual efforts each directed towards 
one’s own good will most likely produce the 
highest general good. That this scheme is 
approved of God is proved by His constituting 
man with his self-regarding affections steadier 
and stronger than his social affections. 

The opponents of this crude utilitarianism 
accuse it of regarding man not as a cultural pro- 
duct, but as an auntoinatic calculating machine, 
mechanically registering the advantages and 

Avistin-^Stwdcnts’ p. $ 3 * 
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disadvantages, pleasures and pains, of every 
action. It ignores the ethical impulses of 
human nature unaffected by utility and 
unrelatf'd to perspective pleasure or pain. The 
human mind is a thinking organism and its 
motives are too complex and profound to be 
reduced to a simple formula.' 

Austin’s pronouncements on Law of Nature 
are equally representative of the view of the 
Analytical school on that celebrated doctrine. 
The Roman Jurists divided Law into Law of 
Nature (Jus Gentium) and Jus Civile ; and the 
modern jurists have similarly divided it into 
Law of Nature and Positive Law. After tracing 
the history of the formation and development, 
out of the political and commercial necessities 
in Rome, of the Jus Gentium or Jus Omnium 
Gentium, which was the law extending to 
all communities which formed part of the 
lioman empire (as opposed to the Jus Civile 
peculiar to the Romans themselves) by the edicts 
of the Praetor Peregrinus and the various 
provincial presidents and governors, he points 
out that this Jus Gentium was also, on account 
of its equality or universality, called Jus 
Aequum or Aequitas.’ The evident superiority 
of this law over the Jus Civile due to the former 

^ See Berolzheimer^Legal Phiiosophres, Art, 28, pp. 13^:19. ; 

" vSir Henery Sumner Maine would rather derive this namft from its 
^inipiiciiy anrl levelling tendency sugj^ested by the Latin tenvt ‘‘aeqttuS 'V 
iee Lrf.w — Ch. iii, p. 59. 
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being evolved in a more enlightened age and 
out of larger experience led to its gradual incor- 
poration into the Jus Civile by legislation (Jus 
Praetorium, made up chiefly of the edicts of 
the Praetor Urbanus — which also came, for 
that reason, to be called Aequitas). Jus Prae- 
torium, Equity, or Jus Gentium thus came to be 
regarded as being characterised by its utility, 
impartiality and fairness and its regard for 
the interests of the weak. It brought about 
many changes in Roman Law, e.g., it enlarged 
the rights of women, gave to the filius familias 
rights against the father, and to the members 
of the subject states rights against the Roman 
citizens. 

In course of time, after Roman Law had 
incorporated and absorbed the Jus Gentium, 
and, tending in every direction to universality, 
put off much of its exclusive character, the 
(us Gentium as a separate system, eventually 
disappeared. The office of the Praetor peregrinus 
fell into disuse ; and Roman Law itself, thus 
enlarged and enriched, became applicable to 
civil questions arising between members of 
all communities under the aegis of Rome. The 
Positive Law of Rome (Jus Civile in the larger 
sense) came to include Jus Civile (in the 
narrower ^nse, consisting of the remnants of 
the old Jus Civris peculiar to Rome) and Jus 
Gentium (common to all nations) incorporated 
into' it. '; ..V -' 
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This distinction as understood by the 
early Roman jurists between Jus Gentium and 
Civile was practical. They were both depart- 
ments of positive law and the name only 
indicated their respective historic origin 
and character. But the later classical jurists 
of Rome, who lived and wrote during the period 
intervening between the birth of Cicero (106 
B.C.) and the reign or death of the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, introduced into their legal 
expositions speculative and philosophical 
notions, distinctions and principles borrowed 
from Greece, and supposed that the Jus Gentium, 
which represents that part of the positive law 
and nicrality of a nation which it shares in 
common with every other nation, did not, like 
the other part (corresponding to Jus Civile of 
Rome peculiar to that particular nation), derive 
its origin and authority from the community as 
its source or immediate author but was imposed 
by natural reason. In their writings, as well as 
in the compilations from them (The Digest) 
and the Institutes, made afterwards by 
Justinian, Jus Gentium was regarded as the 
natural or divinum jus imposed by Nature or 
God and known and recognised naturali 
ratione or by a moral sense or instinct. Austin 
characterises this distinction made betwera 
Jus Civile and Jus Gentium or Naturali by the 
later Roman jurists as merely speculative and 
barren of legal results, as that previously mnde 
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by the older jurists between Jus Civile and Jus 
Praetorium was .pregnant with practical conse- 
quences. The only practical legal consequence 
deduced by the later jurists from their distinc- 
tion of Law of Nature and Jus Civile was in 
respect of offences and crimes. 1'he plea of 
ignorance was allowed in case of offences 
created by the positive law (Jus Civile) peculiar 
to a country or nation {mala prohihita), but 
not in offences which were mala in se whic'h 
ought to have been instinctively known as 
against the Law of Nature. 

These later Roman jurists, Austin points 
out, sometimes declared slavery as existing Juris 
Gentium or Natural!, meaning thereby that it 
was an institution recognised in common by 
all legal systems of the world ; and, at other 
places, condemned it as repugnant to the Law its ambiguity, 
of Nature. Thus they used the term ambi- 
guously ; sometimes as a part of the positive hw 
common to all countries, and sometimes as the 
Divine Law which fixes a standard and ideal 
for the positive laws. 

Austin next turns to the doctrine of Natural 
Law as promulgated by Grotius and his 
successors of both schools. . They take, as 
belonging to Law of Nature, those rules, legal 
or moral, which (on account of their obvious 
utility) are commtm to alt hu societies, in- UwrfN«ur* 
eluding these that are a0 politically organised ; and istn 
and distinguish them frdin rules which are not , 
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so common (as positive laws or moral rules) to 
all societies. These rules of Natural Law, they 
say, could not have been the result of induction 
from utility by the varying and fallible reasons 
of the law-givers of all countries but must have 
been copied by them from divine originals known 
to them through the moral instinctt, or sense, 
(natural reason or universal practical reason) 
z.e., through immediate consciousness. These 
universal rules of Nature are, therefore, not ot 
human position or •establishment, but perceived 
directly from the deity or the rational Nature 
which animates and directs the universe. 
Another derivatve conclusion sought from this 
doctrine is that positive laws, which are not so 
common to all mankind and do not therefore 
belong to Law of Nature, should be made to 
conform to the Law of Nature which is fixed 
by God or Nature as the standard or pattern 
for all laws. Austin accuses these writers of 
the same ambiguity which characterised the 
classical jurists, refutes their whole position 
by his arguments against the assumption of 
moral sense, and denounces these distinctions 
of Natural and Positive Law as useless for 
practical purposes. 

.Sovereignty. ^o'^sistciitly witli his wliole legal theory, 
Austin defines sovereignty as chacterised by two 
marks one, Le., internal sovereignty, indicate ^ 
by the habit of obedience or submission of the 
bulk of the community to the sovereign "Of y 
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common political superior (consisting of one 
individual or, a number of individuals), and the 
other, the external sovereignty, by the negative 
habit of non-obedience of the sovereign to any 
determinate superior. This fixes the sovereign, 
as well as the organisation, of all independent 
political communities and their classification. 

It logica.lly follows , that the power of the 
sovereign (governing body or indi' idual) is 
incapable of legal limitation ; it may abrogate 
a law at pleasurCj nor is it constrained to 
observe any law by any legal sanction. To 
hold otherwise would be to hold it in a state 
of subjection which is contra hypothesen. The 
violation, by the sovereign or by his successors, 
of a law made by him would be only a breach 
of positive morality (or a sin), but not of legal 
duty. He warns us, however, of the error of 
identifying, for the purposes of applying this 
principle of limitlessness of the sovereign’s legal 
authority, the sovereign body itself with the 
foremost member of the sovereign body, e.g., 
the king in a limited monarchy, who is some- Thesovereign 
times popularly, but erroneously, styled as the 
monarch or sovereign. It is in connection with 
this topic that Austin laid down his celebrated 
juristic doctrine that the) sovereign govern- 
ment hns no legal rights against its own 
subjeete Jn&t.as it; is ; un^d^ 
obligntitmvtowfnds 

confused with might ; it arises out of a pc^itiye 
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law imposed by the sovereign, who is the 
common superior of the persons bound by it 
to certain duties as well as the others to whom 
these duties are advantageous. The sovereign 
enforces these duties by his sanction, supported 
by his might ; and the right holder enforces 
them through the might of the sovereign. To 
speak of the sovereign as having legal right 
against his subjects would introduce a third 
person as a common superior to the sovereign 
and his subjects which is absurd. The legal 
duties of the subjects towards the sovereign are 
absolute, for there are no rights corresponding 
to them as in the cases of relative duties. 
Austin objects to the classification of rights 
into public and private ; and his advocacy of 
the classification of law and right into that of 
persons and things being made the main basis 
of arrangement of the topics of jurisprudence 
also springs from his strict adherence to this 
fundamental analytical legal theory. It is to 
Austin that we owe the lucid and luminous 
analysis, familiar to all law students, of status 
on which the “ Law of Persons ” and its 
distinction from the * Law of Things’ are 
founded. Austin vigorously attacks the theory 
of consent or Social Compact as to the origin 
of political societies and sovereignties and 
lays it down to customs, to the unreasoning 
popular opinions and sentiments which he 
calls “ prejudices ” (like partiality or fondness 
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for a particular monarch, or race of kings or 
a form of government), as also to reason based 
upon the principle of utility. His explanation 
of the permanence of political governments is 
the same as that of their origin. Somehow or 
other the bulk of the natural society from which 
the political society was formed were desirous 
of escaping to a system or state of government 
from a state of nature or anarchy. That every 
government has arisen and continues through 
the consent of the people is true in this sense 
that their submission is a consequence of 
motives ; they will the submission which 
they render. It does not necessarily signify their 
approbation of the particular form of govern- 
ment ; for it may be due to their fear of the 
evils of non-submission, or, probably, by a 
general perception of the utility of political 
government, that they freely submit to a 
government from which th^ are specially 
averse. Consent is not equivalent to promise. 

The duties (religious, legal, and moral) of the 
subjects towards the sovereign government 
and the duties (religious and moral but not 
legal) of the latter towards the former arise 
out of divine laWs, positive la^ and positive 
morality— recognised and obeyed through 
motives of fear, utility, custom, opinion, pre- 
judices, &c. ; and noai^pler solution of their 
origin is necessary, re(|ttisite, ot possible. The 
theorists df Social to base i»«t. 
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these duties on promise (variously conceived), 
of the subjects towards eaqh other agreeing. to. 
form and obey, i.e.y abide by, an organisation 
(pactum unionis) and determining ,tlie constitu- 
tion or structure of the sovereign government 
(pactum constitutionis or ordinationis) ; and of 
the sovereign to govern to the paramount end 
(also variously conceived ' by different -writers) 
of the independent political society, and, 
specially, to govern to the subordinate ends 
(if any) signified by the resolution to form the 
society ; the whole act constituting the cowticn- 
tion ot pactum subjecttonis_. Such an original 
covenant, even if existing, would not be legally 
binding, as it is prior to the positive law 
(which appears a/teK the constitution of the 
state). Its obligatory character, according' to 
Laws of God, depends upon the absolute end of 
the political organisation being in accord with 
the law of God ; and, further, the sovereign will 
be bound by that law to govern to that end, and 
the subjects to obey his commands which are 
calculated to serve that end,- even if there had 
been no exchange of promises at all. The 
original covenant, if it is consistent with that 
end, would be superfluous and therefore inopera- 
tive ; if not, there would be no religious obli- 
gation on the sovereign to obey it. Similar argu- 

' According to some it is advancement of true happinessi accord^ 
ing to others it is the extension on thfc earth of the empire of right 
or jfistice. Student’s Austin, pp, 1^-29. > 
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ments would apply if the obligation be moral. 
Moral obligation arises out of the bulk of the 
people uniformly favouring a course of 
conduct. Such uniformity is possible with 
regard to the absolute end of government (t.e., 
the common weal) but hardly with regard to the 
subsidiary ends. Even if the people had some- 
how agreed as to some of the subsidiary ends 
settled at the beginning, it is scarcely possible 
that the succeeding generations should continue 
to hold the same ideas with regard to them ; 
and to hold them bound by the declarations 
of their predecessors would be not only im- 
possible but pernicious. The generation of 
men establishing 'a state may, for instance, 
regard foreign commerce as hurtful to domestic 
industry ; but to hold, from this, that the society 
is for ever bound constitutionally by the 
original pact to put foreign commerce under a 
ban, even though the succeeding generations 
come to think differently, would be the most 
absurd of logical and political errors. 

There is no historical evidence that the 
formation of any political society had actually 
been preceded by a proper original covenant. 
Such a covenant is moreover impossible ; for it 
pre-supposes every member as capable of 
forming an intelligent notion of what he 
promises and is promised, and of appreciating 
its effects ; as if every member were adult, of 
sane mind and much sagacity and judgment. 
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and acquainted with political and ethical 
sciences. The whole theory is groundless and 
mythical. 

Dr. Berolzheimer describes the English 
Analytical theories of Jurisprudence, of which 
Austin was the founder, as characterised by 
clearness and precision of thought ; but remarks 
that they consider the fundamental questions 
of legal science rather than those of legal 
philosophy. 

The Austinian theory of Law and Juris- 
prudence became the standard theory in 
England and America. In the latter tialf of 
the 19th century, however, some of the higher 
intellects of both countries, attracted by the 
phenomenal progress and success of historical 
enquiries and broader researches into the origin 
and development of law by the continental 
historical and comparative jurists, b^an to 
follow the historical method of the German 
Historical school and enquire into the earliest 
human institutions and laws of different 
countries and their successive phases of develop- 
ment, and make generalisations from the 
materials gathered by this historical and 
comparative process. What however distin- 
guished the English Historical School ' from 
the German was the marked analytical 
tendencj' of the former and their supreme 
distaste and disregard fot the philosophical and 

^ Mainer Pollock, Bryce and othm. 
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rationalistic leanings and assumptions which 
the latter, due to their kinship and association 
with the German philosophical schools, had to 
some extent carried with them in their 
researches and conclusions. The English His- 
torical School was anal 3 'tical and scientific School. 

(j.e., objective), whereas the German school had 
been philosophical, in the application of their 
historical method to the investigation of Law 
and Jurisprudence. The omnipotence of the 
British Parliament in legislation naturally 
inclined them to favour the Imperative theory 
of Law and its development, in preference to 
the doctrines of Hugo and Savigny ; but they 
found fault with s6%e of the juristic ideas and 
notions of the pure Austinian theory. Their 
criticisms (and of others who imbibed the ideas 
of the Organic and Sociological schools, e.^., 
the Neo-Austinians), as also the actual and 
possible replies of the Austinians, in support of 
some of the positions maintained by Austin 
may be summarised as follows : — 

(i) Austin’s definition of Law may be objKtions to 

' ' , ■' the Austiniain 

true With regard to the laws of Theory 
advanced civilized states like the 
Roman Empire or- the modem v 
European States where they are 
inva;riably enforced by the sanctioh 
of tha 

might of the cprpc^ate society as 
a wholej through its ac^ 
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agents, but can scarcely apply to 
the more backward states, past and 
present, e.g,^ the Oriental States, 
where the central power concerns 
itself only with the gathering of 
armies and levying of taxes and 
leaves the administration of law 
entirely to local courts and pan- 
chayaets supported by whatever 
local force or influence they can 
gather together in the shape of 
public opinion. ' 

(2) There are several classes of laws 
which, even in substance and much 
less in form, are not commands ; 
and there is no sanction attached 
to them. They come under two 
heads : — 

(a) declaratory laws, and those 

that only explain or repeal 
existing laws, and the laws 
of imperfect obligation ; 
and 

(b) those that do not impose 

duties, but are permissive 
or conferringpf previleges ; 
and also those which onlyj 

^ Maine-^ Early History of Institutions! Lee. xii, p, 364 ; Lee. xiit/; 
p. 250i Bryce-^Studles in history and juris^udence, vot. i, p. 312 ; voU 
ii pp, 44i 49 and 249 ; Walher-^Sdence, of Internationa) Law, pp 1 1-21; 
PoUock^FIrst Book of jurisprudence^ p. 2Lf. 
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fix the procedure, or rules 
of admissibility of evidence, 
or define jurisdiction. * 

(3) Many laws do not emanate from the 

sovereign at all but from subjects, 
e.g., laws made by Judges ; and 
indeed, in some cases, no definite 
human superior can be pointed out 
to whom they can be ascribed, e.g., 
the customary law and Common 
law. * 

(4) The Austinian analysis and definition 

of la%v is defective in as much as 
it disregards the ethical element in 
law, i.e.y the element of right and 
justice. ^ 

(5) Austin’s definition fails to emphasise 

and attach due importance to the 
other essential aspects of Law, t.e., 

(a) its propriety, beneficence, and 
the value of its authority, which, 
more than the fear of the sanction, 
induce people to observe the law ; 

(b) the organic character or unity 
subsisting between individual laws 

* Harrison — Fort. Review 1878. p. 684. Bryce cites the cases of 
administrative statutes enabling public bodies to do something, The 
Indian Railways Act or the Bengal Municipal Act. Salmond—- Juris* 
prudence Art. 17 at p 53* 

* Jethro Brown-^Austinian Theory of Law — p 27, Art. go et seq, 
Salmond'-ojurisprudence, p. 31. 
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and the totality of the system 
(Law) of which they are the parts ; 
and (c) its growth. In fact, the 
definition of Law as a command 
enforced by sanction, though tech- 
nically correct so far as it goes, 
describes only the dry and repellent 
phase or aspect of the thing ; while 
it ignores its real character and 
object as a warm and living 
organic entity, which makes for 
the highest good, expresses, for the 
time being, the highest ideals of 
our organised society, and lives and 
grows naturally ; although, no 
iloubt, it is susceptible to Improve- 
ments effected under the aiithorit\? 
and intelligent guidance of the 
conscious social will. 

(6) The real source of Law as a totality is 
the State, and not the sovereign or 
any visible ruler who can at most 
be described as author of indivi- 
dual laws. 

Most of the above criticisms are advanced 
by those who do not propose to break with 
Austin altogether. They do not wholly deny 
or controvert the essential truths of his defini- 
tion or analysis, but hold that these truths 
do not cover the whole field and are defective 
even so far as they go. You know the familiar 
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iinswers offered to some of the above criticisms 
by the upholders of the Imperative theory of 
Law. They urge, with referenc'e to the first 
objection, ' that the customary laws and Reply to the 

I r • % 1 - 1 • i ubjec- 

rules oi oriental states which mix up law, tion. 
ethics and religion, and would never be enforced 
by the sovereign power (the might of the cor- 
porate society as a whole), even when they are 
liabitually disobeyed, are not positive laws 
at all in the Austinian sense. They may be 
yet regarded as mere rules or laws of morality — 
ilefective and deformed predecessors of the 
more perfected type that constitutes tlie posi- 
tive laws of the more civilised states. You 
may historically trace the new modern type to 
the older as its source, as you can biologically 
trace the descent of man from the anthropoid 
ape ; but the two logically belong to essen- 
tially separate species with perfectly well cut 
dilTerentias to distinguish them. The critics 
of Austin can not ignore this distinction 
between the two species — in fact, their point 
of attack rests upon it,— but would nevertheless 
call both “ laws.” This confounds logical with 
historical unity, and misunderstands the 
proper sphere of the logical definition of a 
particular class of rules of human action which 
Austin gave us. 


‘ Holhind — Jurisprudence, Ch. IV, Markby-r-hleinents of Law, 
Ch. I, pp. 7-8. Salnvond—Jurisprudence, pp. 50-1. 
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With reference to the second objection, the 
familiar replies are the following : — (a) That 
these laws (at least some of them) are exceptions 
to the rule ; they are either not commands at 
all, for want of sanction, or, at most, defective, 
as laws of insufficient obligation ' . (b) That 
they may be quite legitimately regarded as laws 
in Austin’s sense if we only give to the term 
‘sanction ’ a liberal and extended meaning so 
as to include “ nullities,” A law fixing pro- 
cedure, or regulating stamps, or creating a 
jurisdiction, is a command which the party to 
a transaction or litigation must follow ; for 
otherwise his act will be a nullity and his 
trouble and expense will be fruitless. Sanction 
includes not only positive but also negative 
penalty.’ I may, in this connection, also observe 
that, in spite of Austin’s ‘ positive dictum to 
the contrary, one may have good reason to 
accept the view supported by the weighty 
opinions of Locke, Bent ham, Paley, Jhering, and 
others, of the modern jurists, and of Ulpian, of 
the classical age, that it is desirable to extend 
the meaning of ‘sanction ’ so as to include 


^ jethro Brown — Austinian Theory of Law — pp. 23-24, Art. 76 
et sdj, 

Holland— Jurisprudence, Ch, VIII. Venogradoff — Common 
sense in Law, p. 29. Jethro Brown — Austinian Theory, p, 9 note,— c,/. 
Siilmond—lurisprudence, p. i2. ** A sanction is not necessarily a punish- 
ment or a penalty .... we enforce the rule of right not only 'by im* 
prisonin^i the thief but by depriving him of plunder and restoring it to 
sli true owner.’- 
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rewards. Suppose the Government passes a 
statute providing for destruction of wild 
animals and proclaiming a money reward to 
any one who kills a wild animal (a rabid dog 
for instance). There is no reason why this 
Statute should not be taken as law. One failing 
to act up to the 'rule does not certainly incur 
blame ; but he all the same loses the reward 
just as one failing to get his necessary degrees 
in the University can not acquire the rights 
conferred by them. In either case, one who 
successfully carries out the rule acquires a right 
to the reward or to the privilege. These laws 
create rights as much as others ; and in the view 
of some learned jurists, the primary object of 
law is to create rights rather than to issue com- 
mands. “ Do this and you will get this right ” 
(as reward) is the type of all laws which create 
privileges in professions, patents, trade marks, 
or copy rights. They do not make it obligatory 
on any person to act or forbear in any matter, 
and, therefore, are not commands in the proper 
sense of the term ; but if, as has been already 
indicated, they create, when carried out, rights 
in some persons, as they undoubtedly do, they 
cast upon others corresponding duties to 
recognise those rights, and are, in that sense, 
cammands. Then again, there is another 
way of looking at the whole situation. Every 
law may be looked upon as a conditional 
command, laying down what will follow 


May sanction 
incliicic 
rewards ? 
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(/.<?., the sanction) if something is done or not 
done. The penal law of theft lays down that 
if one is guilty of theft he will be visited with 
a term of imprisonment or fine ; a law of pro- 
cedure lays down that if a litigant choses the 
specified court and adopts the specified form 
of action his suit will be entertained, otherwise 
he will be visited with a nullity ; a law creating 
privileges and franchises, or offering rewards for 
meritorious acts, similarly hiys down what 
consequences will follow in the event of some- 
tliing being done or otlierwise. So it seems 
that to include rewards within “sanction ” is 
a legitimate extension of tlie doctrine of 
“ nullity.” In this view all laws would be 
commands with sanction in tlie sense that 
some inducement to act up to the rule is offered 
to persons concerned in the sliape either of a 
positive evil or a nullity, or a reward (with the 
opposite alternative of losing it in case of 
failure which is very nearly of the same 
character as a nullity), (c) That laws of evi- 
dence, procedure &c., involve a command on 
the judge on penalty of censure or dismissal or 
nullity (d) That repealing statutes, rules 
of interpretation, and other laws, which do not 
stand by themselves, are not to be taken by 
themselves, alone as isolated rules of law, but 
should be read and construed in their true 
sense, with reference to, and in connection with, 


^ This is jhering^s view. 
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others to which they are related ; and that, so 
read and construed, they clearly stand as com- 
mands. A repealing statute in effect lays down 
that the law is as it was before the repealed 
statute was passed, and so reiterates ' the 
commands embodied in the preexisting law. An 
interpreting statute explains, f.e., clearly repeats, 
the commands involved in the law under inter- 
pretation. Rules of procedure are merely 
accessory ; they define the legal sanction or 
express the persons by whom, and the conditions 
under which, it will be applied. Similarly, laws 
conferring privileges and franchises supply 
oflicial recognition to new classes of persons 
and rights for whom and for the protection of 
which laws are meant. Enfranchising statutes, 
fixing constitution and conferring jurisdiction, 
ilofine the constitution of the legislative organ 
whose chief business is to formulate new rules 
of law. ^ The gist of the reply under this head 
is that the totality of the legal system, the 
I.-aw as a whole, is a body of commands as 
defined by Austin. Particular laws may not 
be commands by themselves ; but they are mere 
adjuncts, as definitions and descriptions of 
I^rsons, state organs, things, &c., with which 
the law is concerned, and of the mode in which 

^ Per Tindai C. J. > Hay Goodwin, 6 Bingham, 582. 

* Jethro Brown — Aust, Theory of Law — Excursus, pp. 338 et seq. 
and note on Art. 89, p. 27. Robertson— article on Law " in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica 9th edn, Vpl. XIV, p. 358, Markby — Elements of 
Law, Art. 6. 
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it operates. This reply appears to involve 
some development of, if not a departure from, 
the orthodox Austinian idea, not less impor- 
tant, in spite of what Jethro Brown says to the 
contrary, ‘ than what is involved in the doc- 
trine of nullities. At all events, unless we are 
hypercritical, we can, in each of such cases, look 
into the substance of the law rather than into 
its form, and read into it a command either to 
the public to recognise it and forbear from inter- 
fering with the privilege or franchise conferred, 
and jurisdiction created, by it, to observe the 
rules of procedure or evidence, or to accept the 
interpretation, on pain of at least a nullity in 
case of disobedience. 

Reply to the The third objection is met by the argu- 

third objec- ^ ” 

tion. merit that judges have delegated authority from 

the sovereign and act as his spokesmen for 
making laws ’ ; and that customs are not laws 
by their own force, for, in that case even 

Custom. immoral and unreasonable customs would be 
enforceable in the law courts ; moreover, customs 

' Austinian Theory of law, p. 27. 

® See Austin— Student’s Ed. Lee. XXIX, p. 547, Lee. XXX, p. 560. 
Markby — Elements of Law, pp. 11-12. Jethro Brown — Aust. Theory 
Arts. 94-95, pp. 28-29. Halland— Jurisprudence, Ch. V. It is said what the 
sovereign permits he commands. Some jurists are of opinion that this 
view is not natural and unjustifiable. See Gray— Nature and Source^ 
of Law, Ch. IV, sec. 193 etseq,\ pp. 83-84; Maine— Early History ^ 
Institutions, Lee. XIII. But Markly’s reply is that it is not merely 
permission, but permission to a judge to order with readiness to enforce 
that order by sanction and force, that makes the judge— made law tht; 
sovereign’s command. See Markby’s Elements of Law, p. 12, Art. rp. v ; 
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may be abrogated by statute. It is only when 
the sovereign, through the pronouncement of 
the courts of law, stamps them with the hall- 
mark of positive law that they become so. 
I'he law students of the Calcutta University 
are made familiar, by their text book (Holland’s 
Jurisprudence), with the conflict of views among 
Austinians themselves regarding the time when 
this recognition of the sovereign positivising 
a custom must be supposed to have taken 
place. Austin would fix it at the moment 
when the judge pronounces the custom to be 
valid and legally enforceable ; and unless one 
is prepared to hold that no law can be given 
a retrospective effect under any circumstances, 
this view seems to be more logical and easy 
to understand than Prof. Holland’s own view 
that we must any how find out some prior date, 
long antecedent to any judicial declaration in 
favour of any specified custom, when the courts, 
as representatives of the sovereign, had estab- 
lished as a general principle that customs, 
provided they satisfied certain conditions, would 
be regarded and enforced as legally binding. 
Prof. Gray apparently adheres to Austin’s view 
in preference to Holland’s as regards the power 
of judges to make laws and give them retros- 
pective effect.' Whatever may be the more 
correct View— and this is hot the place to 

' See Nature and Sources of Liiw Chi I V| Sec* 224^ 
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Study it more closely'—all the Austinians and 
Neo-Austinians are agreed that the objection' 
under discussion, viz., that judge made and 
customary laws do not emanate from the 
sovereign, is wholly untenable. 

With regard to the Common Law the view 
of the Common Law lawyers is that the rules of 
Common l^aw are not expressions of the State’s 
commands. It is not true that they are Law 
because the judges have pronounced and en- 
forced them, but the fact is that the judges 
pronounce and enforce them because they are 
the law. No doubt they are identical with the 
rules laid down by the Common Law judges ; 
but the judges are not their authors, but only 
their discoverers. The untenability of this 
view will be apparent from the consideration 
that the judges may, as they often do, fluctuate 
in their pronouncements of the law ; and the 
unsettled variation of the Common Law with 
each such oscillation of the pendulum of 
judicial opinion ill-accords with its supposed 
pre-existence and independence of the courts ; 
of law, the sovereign or the state. In facti 
cubioms and the principles of common law : 
stand, in this respect, on the same footing and 5;; 
equally depend on the recognition of : thc| 
sovereign, by statute or judicial deeisioni 
their characterisation as positive law. 

^ An independent discusston .find the author^ wirn 
relation of Custom and Law will be found in a later lecture, im 
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With regard to the fourth and a part of the 
fifth objection the Austinian reply would be objectw* 
that a definition, in order to be scientific, must 
proceed by the invariable and necessary in- 
gredients and characteristics of the thing 
defined. A rule of positive law may not be 
morally just equally as an ethical rule of 
conduct may not be the positive law of a 
political society. We can only say that positive 
law ought to be right and just, whatever be 
the true criterion of right and justice; but not 
that positive law is right or just in the same 
sense as it is the command of the sovereign,’ 

^ Dr. Sal mond himself admitii that **the established law indeed 
may be far from corresponding accurately with the true rule of right ’’ 

Salmond^s jurisprudence, p 51. Dr. Vinogradoff in his ‘Common sense in 
Law pp, 26-27 remarks “ many legal rules have nothing to do with moral 
precepts. If as the result of the law of inheritance, the eldest son should 
have his father's estate and the younger brother be cut off with a scinty 
equipment, or if a statute makes the sale of tobacco a state monopoly 
such laws are^certainly not suggested by ethical motives. Besides even 
when legal rules aie connected directly or indirectly with an appeal to 
right it doe.s not follow that they are necessarily passed in consequence of 
mural impulses. The laws as to bills of exchange or payment of rent 
dictated by commercial practice or by established vested interests rather 
than by moral considerations. In short, numberless alms foreign to the 
ethical standard play a part in legislation and in legal evolution ; national 
interest, class influence, consideration of political efficiency, and .so forth. 

It would be a one sided conception indeed to regard laws as the maxims - 

of moral precepts.’V Froin thtj view of ‘scientific classification 

there is considerable force in this reply ; but the question raised from the 

point of view of the philosophy of l«W| eis., that in the study of the real ■ ^ 

fundamental feature pnaw xye must, overlook, its ; ^ 

towards which it 'must tend, that the tea^ a growing organism 

is to be iound in Us stage of highest development where all its qualities/; 

■ are fully yadmit-df '.ithis ■■:;offhand'- and ■■■ J' 

easy - ■> A:;v ’ 
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The fifth and sixth objections taken 
together represent in a nutshell the attitude 
towards the Austinian view, and the position, 
of the Neo-Austinian school and involve a 
theory of State and sovereignty which has 
grown up in recent times. One leading ex- 
ponent of this theory and position is Dr. Jethro 
Brown. ' The consideration of this theory 
which belongs to the close of the 19th century 
must be put off for tlie present and will be 
advantageously taken up along with the 
cognate sociological theories belonging to the 
same period in a subsequent lecture. Law is 
a norm or standard fixed by the State is a 
modernised form of the Austinian theory 
introduced in the continent of Europe by 
Binding, Bierling, .Thering and others ; and it, 
like the Neo-Austinian view, requires an 
examination of the more modern conceptions 
of Society and Government. 

I shall now proceed to examine another 
phase of the Analytical theory of law which 
has come to be favoured by only a few jurists 
in England, but by many in America, and is 
supposed to meet the objection of the common 
law lawyers that English common law is, to a 
great extent, created not by the direct commands 
of the Government but by the pronouncements 


* See bis works 'Austinian Theory of Law V and " 
Principles of Legislation.'* 
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of the judges.’ In defining Law with reference 
to its origin it puts the law courts into greater 
prominence than the sovereign or the legisla- 
ture, and describes it as consisting of “ rules 
recognised and acted on in the courts of 
justice.”* It does not indeed propose to deny 
the authority of the State or the sovereign 
as the ultimate or, as Dr. Salmond puts it, 
formal, source of law, or to dispute the formal 
accuracy of Austin’s definition of law as the 
State’s command enforced, if necessary, by its 
forces.^ Its real object is to emphasise (i) 
that we should turn to the Courts of Justice 
instead of to the Legislature to discover 
the true nature and origin of Law ;* (2) that 
an act passed by the legislature is not law but 
“ a law ” which is really nothing but a material 
source of law* ; and (3) that Law is logically 
subsequent to the administration of justice, or, 
in other words, that a rule is law because 
courts of justice would apply and enforce it in 
deciding cases, rather than that courts of justice 
would apply and enforce it because it is law*. 
It is asserted that the administration of justice 
is perfectly possible without the law at all 


* Advocated by Gray. Salmond, Willoughby and Others. 

* Salmond — Jurisprudence p. 9. Gray— Nature and Sources of 
Law, Ch. IV, p. 84, sec. 194 ; p. 85, sec. 199 ; and pp. 86-87, sec 20X 

* Sa)mond-*-Jurisprudehee Art. I7i pp. •nd p. 52, para. a. 

* Salmond— *Junsprudence, p. fO« 

® Salmond— Jurisprudence, p, 9* 

® Salmond— Jurisprudence, tjo. 

’ Salmond— Jurisprudehi^^. 12 and 13. 
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and the suggestion is (and in fact the theory 
would lose all its force unless such a suggestion . 
is implied) that law would be impossible with- 
out the administration of justice by the courts 
of law. The arguments of Dr. Salmon d’ 
that in some societies courts might and 
possibly did exist and decide disputes by 
exercise of their unaided discretion without 
the guidance of any fixed legal principles and^ 
that courts of law, even in administering 
fully developed systems of law, have to decide 
facts independently of law and, in deciding 
cases involving novel complexities for the solu- 
tion of which the pre-existing legal rules are 
inadequate, to apply new principles, borrowed 
from various sources, as law may be admitted; 
but what is the logical conclusion ? Is not Lavv 
logically prior to its application.? Even in 
the most glaring instances of judicial : legisla- 
tion where a judge for the first time enunciates 
a new rule of law and creates a precedent on a 
point “ of the first impression,” we have logically 
first, the positivisation of the rule by the judge 
for the occasion, and then its application in the 
administration of justice*. The public, it i$ 


‘ Saltnond — Jurisprudence, p. 131. 

* l omit to mention here two other objects Which this thedilry| 
seems to have in view, i,e., to point out and avoid two other supposed v 
defects in Austin’s dehnittoni viz.; (i) that it dpes not associate law ^ 
its essential element of right and justice, and ( 2 ) that it fails to 
rulerj which, though they are undoubtedly lawS) are not commands 
in substance or in f or m—defects already noted and disduSsed 
the body of this lecture. f 
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true, must acquire their knowledge of the new 
law after and through its concrete application ; 
but that does not affect the real logical sequence 
of law itself and/ its administration by the 
courts. That laws may exist independently of 
their administration by courts of justice is not 
only conceivable but is a fact of common 
knowledge. There are laws whose adminis- 
tration in many societies has been left solely 
in the hands of executive officers and wholly 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the courts 
of law. It is Law that determines and regulates 
the methods of administration of justice, the 
constitution and functions of the courts and 
the limits of their jurisdiction. Adjudication 
is only one of the several sources (instrumental 
sources) of Law and the attempt of the 
American School to define Law by reference to 
the agency by which it is usually administered 
reverses the correct logical sequence and moves 
in a vicious circle. Dr. Vinogradoff in com- 
menting on this doctrine* says, that it “does 
not change the fundamental principles of the 
doctrine (Austihian doctrine) since it is clear 
lliat courts of justice derive their binding force 
from the state. T^he direct pu^^ which 

judges act is after all the application of law 
and therefore, they cannot be :Said to exercise 
independentdegfisJativejfpttctiofis. A definition 
of law starting Iroirn tJ^ir^-a . would tliefe- 
’ ' In -.his 
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fore be somewhat like the definition of a motor 
car as a vehicle usually driven by a chauffeur. 
The difference between thedecree,of an absolute 
monarch, a statute elaborated by parliament, 
and a legal principle formulated by judges 
is technical and not fundamental. All these 
proceed from the authority of the sovereign.” 

In England the legislature (British Parlia- 
ment) is supreme ; its enactments are binding 
on the judges who cannot question its authority 
and jurisdiction. In the United States the 
constitution rigorously defines the functions 
and authority of the local and supreme legisla- 
tures and the judges are at liberty to declare 
laws illegal and ultra vires if in their opinion 
the legislatures had, in passing them, trans- 
gressed the limit of their jurisdiction. There the 
Supreme Court thus assumes the higher position 
of weighing the legality of the enactments of 
the Supreme Legislature ; and, in practice, 
legislatures have often to meet rebuffs from 
judicial pronouncements. It is this difference 
in the local conditions and constitutional dis- 
tribution of the sovereign authority between 
the legislative and the judiciary in the two 
countries that explains the new Americari? 
conception of law. 

It must be admitted that while the laboufS; 
of the Philosophical school are generall^^ 
exhausted in speculations regarding the futtdlti 
mental basis and ethical ideals of the law> 
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the researches of the Historical school spent in 
ej)quiries regarding its origin and modes of 
development, the law as it is, its departments, 
the legal rights and their classification and 
detailed examination, as are often found to be 
more useful for the practical purposes of life, 
have received greater attention and with 
more fruitful results, from the hands of the 
Analytical jurists. Some subsidiary but often 
discussed points arising in connection with 
laws in the Austinian sense of the term may 
be shortly noticed here before closing this 
review of this school and its theories. 

I. A law is said to be a general command, The generali- 
This generality is supposed to be not merely a 
nominal but an essential element of law. 

According to Austin a command is general 
when it obliges a person or persons “ generally Austin s test, 
(o acts or forbearances of a class,”' If this 
means an indefinite number of acts or for- 
bearances, a subtle critic may argue that a 
command which is clearly particular, as 
determined by this test, when it directs the 
performance of some definite positive acts for a 
specified period, may be, under exactly similar 
circumstances, and judged by the same test, 
general, if only it had directed forbearances. A 
father directs his son to. read his lessons every 
morning for one month ; here the number of 
acts to which the son is obliged is thirty, and 

‘ lethro Bjrown«r^Austm^ 
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hence the command is particular. But suppose 
the father directs the son not to leave his house 
on any account for a month. Here the number 
of forbearances ordered is indefinite and must 
we then take this as a general command ? The 
substance of Austin’s test, however, is that 
whenever, on a consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, e.g.y the nature, number 
and frequency of the acts or forbearances order- 
ed and the length of the period for which they 
are to be carried out, the intention of the 
superior appears to be not to dictate the per- 
formance of one or a few isolated duties but to 
lay down a rule or course of conduct, it is a 
general command or law.' Other writers 
other tests, havc proposcd other tests of this generality 

(a) Particular commands are addressed 

to particular individual or indivi- 
duals; general commands are ad- 
dressed to a class or an indefinite 
number of persons* (Ateius Capito, 
Ulpian, Cicero, Blackstone* 
Bentham, &c.) 

(b) Commands, in order to be general, 

laws, must combine both tests of 
generality, *.c., must be directed to 
an indefinite number of person'?: ; 
as well as enjoin an indefin'itfej 

■ ' ' ' V 

* Ibid . — Note on Art. 60, pp. 17-20. ~ 

• ^ee Pollock’s Jurisprudence, p. 34. Markby^Eleitienfs ^l^^ 
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number of acts and forbearances. 
Roussean,* Sir Henry Summer 
Maine, and Prof. Jethro Brown 
seem to be of this opinion. Maine 
apparently thinks that in modern 
states the distance between the 
people and the sovereign is so 
great, aiid the connection between 
the two so impersonal, that laws 
emanating from the latter for the 
ordering of the actions of the 
individuals must of necessity affect 
the mass in general and refer to 
general courses of conduct. They 
can hardly be directed only to a 
limited number of individuals or 
refer to a few isolated acts, 

(c) Neither test is effectual ; for even a 
most isolated decree, say a decree 
for recovery of possession of 
property in favour of A against B 

’ Roussejiu — Le Contract Social If, Ch. VI, Maine — ‘Early 
History ol* Institution p. 393 Jethro Brown — Austinian Theory of Law 
note on Sec. 60 at p. 20. ** There seems no adequate reason for 

to insist upon generality of persons as well as of acts. The grounds 
which apply in one case apply also in the other. Austin's failure in this 
respect may be attributed perhaps to an oversight of the fact that a 
command apparently to an individual is often really addressed to a class. 
An act of parliament applying to the Lord Chancellor applies to him 
not as a particular person, but as hold<^ for the time of a certain office. 
On the other hand an act of parlianitent particniar 

individual or enjoins a definitely liniited . number acts is to be des- 
cribed as an Act than of legislation; 3 ec 

Clark*— Practical ;|iinsp|r^den^> pp. 
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is really addressed to all the 
members of the executive to carry 
it into effect and to all persons in 
the community to refrain from all 
classes of acts calculated to inter- 
fere with its execution.' 

(d) The proper test of a general command 
or law is perpetuity. What is 
meant to be operative for an in- 
definite period is law.® 

Whatever may be the test, almost all re- 
presentative thinkers, ancient or modern, are 
agreed that laws, at least those upon which ci 
science can be built, must be general. They are 
rules of human action, i.e., they fix the standard 
by which the bulk of the subjects should 
regulate their actions. An isolated statute of 
the legislature declaring the will of the 
sovereign regarding a particular act or a parti- 
cular individual may or may not be “ a law ” 
in a crude or practical sense, but is certainly 
irrelevent for the science of law. A command 
which directs one or a few particular acts, if it 
does not expressly or impliedly impose any 
rule for the future guidance, after the occasion 
has ceased to exist, is thenceforth a mere dead 
latter ; and one which is addressed to a parti- 
cular individual by name, and not by his oflEicej:; 

* Amos- — Science of Jurisprudence, p. 74, 

* Ksmein*— Elements de Droit constitutionnel, (*899), p-' 

Duguit — Le Droit objectif et la Loi positive, (1901)1 p. 503. 
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is also as good as non-existant for the society 
in general. For students of the science of law, 
therefore, laws are only those which yield 
principles, it may not be to the whole mass or 
for all time, but for classes of men and for 
occasions which generally recur. 

2. Rules imposed by private persons in 
pursuance of legal rights are regarded by Austin 
as positive laws.' Following the analogy of 
laws imposed by subordinate political superiors, 
he interprets these rules as commands set by 
the sovereign circuitously or remotely througli 
subjects clothed by him with legal right or 
authority for the purpose. It is difficult, 
however, to follow Austin’s illustrations on 
this point. He divides the rules into two 
classes: — (a) those which the subject autho- 
rized has a legal duty to make (e.g., a guardian 
legally bound in the exercise of his legal 
authority over the ward to make rules for the 
benefit and guidance of the ward), and (b) those 
made in the absence of such legal duty {e,g. a 
master fixing for his own benefit a course of 
conduct for his slave). Rules falling under 
class (a) are pure positive laws ; those under 
class (b) are partly positive law and partly 
positive morality according as they are imposed 
in pursuance of legal rights or otherwise. The 
rules set on the slave by his master are positive 

* Jethro Brown'--Au 3 tihiah Tb^^ of Law^Arts. i43-47i PP* 42-44* 
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law but not those set by parents, masters or 
lenders to children, servants or borrowers. This 
makes the test of legal duty to make rules 
useless for the purpose of classification ; and 
further, this view, even if technically correct, 
leads to an unnecessary multiplication of the 
^Hgatoryas i^umbcr of Uvvs aud lawgivers. The obligatory 
mereinci- character of the rulcs ill such cases may well 

dents of legal ^ 

rights. be regarded as a corollary or incident of the 
legal right itself, which, by its nature, entitles 
its subject to the subsurvience of other indivi- 
duals to his will (within the limits of the right) 
which is a part of the duty corresponding to the 
right and is created and expressed by the same 
law which created the legal right.' 

Moreover, as Prof. Brown acutely points 
out,* a law is positive when its sanction is 
enforced by the state ; but the laws or rules 
laid down by guardians, headmasters or clubs 
usually lack this characteristic. The rules 
of conduct fixed by them are obligatory, but 

‘ See Austin himself — Jurisprudence, Vol. it, p, 534. Jethro Brown 
--Austinian Theory of Law ' the note on Sec. 152 at p 47. “ These rules 
do not establish any new law, but only bring into operation some 
existing law.” Gray — Nature and Sources of Law, pp. *04-5 ; i49-i5o* 
“ These rulcs constitute facts to which the law of the State is applied 
for coming to a decision. We may put this view in the form of a 
syllogism. 

1. Ail contracts arc binding (law). 

2. A cluh has made these rules, and A becoming a member has 
agreed to abide by them; Le , entered into a contract with the club as 

•V embodied in the rules, (facts). 

3. Therefore the rules must be enforced (decision). 

* Au.stinian Theory of Law-^note on Sec. 153^ pp 47-9. 
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the sanction which will be enforced by the 
law courts will be that fixed by the law which 
created the right and not what is fixed by the 
private lawgiver. The law court will not 
necessarily inflict on the recalcitrant ward, 
student or member the threatened chastisement 
or fine by which the offended guardian, peda- 
gogue or club sought to secure obedience, but 
may visit him with some other evil selected by 
itself. This last observation, h :)wever, does not 
go far enough, for it turns upon the extent of 
the right conferred. When the legal right to 
make rules conferred on a private person 
includes the power of fixing appropriate sanc- 
tions, — and Austin might have contemplated 
such rights alone,— it is not unlikely that the 
law courts will give him help and facilities to 
enforce his own threatened sanctions. A rail- 
way company makes a bye law imposing a fine 
of Rs. 50 on any passenger who without suffi- 
cient cause stops a train by pulling the alarm 
chain or chord. Here the law courts will, in a 
proper case, realise the fine. According to 
Brown this would be apparently a law because 
the sa.nction fixed by the bye-law is enforced 
by the law courts. If so, Austin is right in 
his assertion that rules are laws when made 
by private persons in pursuance of a legal right, 
provided the right g^oes tat enough so as to 
authorise I he par ticular, sahctiohs fixed by t he 
rules. A niore suhstantiai distinction may, 
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however, be made to rest upon the character 
of the rules, their authors, and the legal right 
by virtue of which they are made. Most of 
the instances mentioned by Austin may be 
eliminated as particular commands being 
addressed to definite individuals or bodies of 
individuals. Where the legal right confers 
extensive powers and for the regulation of 
important and extensive interests, and the 
rules themselves affect large classes of men and 
purport to cover a large area of the field of 
human action, we may approj^riately call such 
rules laws ; and their authors may be taken 
to acquire, by virtue of their legal right and 
authority, a public character. Such rules are 
not laws made by private persons in pursuance 
of a legal right, but may be regarded as 
emanating from a public body with delegated 
authority from the sovereign, or, in other 
words, a subordinate political authority. 

After all, it is a que-stion, more or less, of 
nomenclature. Rules, if they are authorised 
by the state and enforced with the help of the 
force of the corporate sotriety, one may be at 
liberty to call laws whether they are made by 
a club, a guardian, a pater familias or a 
corporation, but it would be, as Prof. Gray 
points out, ’ very inconvenient, and a wide 
departure from usage, both popular and 


Naturo and Sources of Law. Sec. 240. 
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professional. Such laws, moreover, would be 
mostly useless for the science of law. 

But what about administrative or military 
rules framed by executive officers of the Govern- 
ment ? Colonels, postmasters, chief engineers, 
finance officers &c., may frame, by virtue 
of the authority vested in their office, general 
rules for the regulation of the army, post office, 
roads, public works or accounts. They cannot 
be always differentiated, as some writers 
attempt to do,' from laws proper as particular 
commands, foi they might be, and many of 
them are, in fact, general rules of conduct. 
Prof. Jethro Brown wants to eliminate them as 
rules of executive discipline with the enforce- 
ment of which the lawyer or the courts are 
not directly concerned. * This is hardly scienti- 
fic, and besides savours of the judicial school 
and theory of law, which has, as noticed before, 
appeared in America, and to which Prof. Brown 
does not belong or subscribe. Curiously enough, 
Prof. Gray who does so belong, points out, by 
citing possible cases, that law courts may have 
occasions to apply and enforce these executive 
rules and their sanctions as much as others, 
and admits, though unwillingly, that they can 
not be logically kept out of the category of 


* Hearn — Legal rights and dutiesi p. 9. 

® Austinian Theory of Law, P-.49. See also Mr, Frederic Harrison 
in the Fortnightly Review, 1878, pp. 24, 68p 
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laws.' It is certain, however, that they have 
little value so far as the science of law is con- 
cerned ’ and the debate regarding them is not 
of very great importance. 

Object of I have led you, even at the risk of trying 

dCciisrions. your patience, to a consideration of the above 
details in connection with the Austinian theory 
of law, with a purpose. The progress of 
civilisation, knowledge and ideas, the evolution 
of the conception of the society and the indivi- 
dual and of the nature of their mutual relation 
since Austin’s days has been great indeed ; 
and in the light of the new political and 
social situations, ideals and necessities it has 
been found necessary to remodel the imperative 
theory of law in more modernised forms. 
.Analytical Jurisprudence, as we have already 
':een from the criticisms, and shall see hereafter, 
has dpvelojied and is no longer absolutely 
identified with .Austin’s text in the same way 
as Philosophical Jurisprudence has developed, 
with the march of time and events and know- 
ledge, and is no longer identifiable with that 
of the Law of Nature Schools or of the Meta- 
physical jurists discussed in the previous 
lectures. Each of them, however, has left 
behind some kernel of truth — some substantial 

■ f 

contribution to the science of law which has 

‘ !^nd Sourcef? of Law. See. 246, p, Har. Law Reyww 

April 1892, p. 25. 

jethro Blown— Austinian Theory of Law, p 49 bottom. 
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to be taken into account and valued as its 
proper worth. Till lately, it had been a 
fashion in England and America to deride the 
Philosophy of Law as developed in the 17th, 
i8th and the first half of the igth centuries, 
and also, with the rise of sociological ideas, to 
decry Austin altogether ; and 1 cannot do better 
than quote Prof. Roscoe Pound’s well adminis- 
tered rebuke : “ The present ,'Vnglo-American 
attitude toward the philosophy of law has its 
counterpart in the phase of juristic thought 
from which we have happily emerged, in whicli 
it was fashionable for every dabbler in juris- 
prudence to have his lling at Austin.” ' 

The fact is, as I have noticed at the close Modern 
of the last lecture, that at the end cjf the first 
half of the 19th century the individualistic 
mechanical conception of society was fast 
dissolving and the organic conception, with its 
concomitant economic and legal theories and 
ideals, was rapidly developing and engaging 
public attention. The social and economic 
struggles were becoming keener ; and the trend 
of philosophic, social and economic juristic 
theories soon came to be marked by the socio- 
logical tendency which is characterised by two 
new features, viz.^ (a) a change of the point of 
view from the interests of the individual to 
those of the classes or of the society in general, 

I Scope and purpose of Sociologioe) Jurisprudence, 24 Har. Tav 
J^eview,' p. 607/ . 
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and (b) the turning of the theories from the 
abstract ideals to concrete practical phases and 
questions of real life which all the schools and 
theories had hitherto more or less ignored. 
The Historical School and the Metaphysical 
School, of the early nineteenth century, 
attempted only an explanation of evolution in 
general by abstract and practically unfruitful 
theories, and the utilitarian theory of the 
Analytical school was, as Sir Henery Sumner 
Maine remarks, mere tautologv. ' Hoth werein- 
sulTicient for meeting the requirements of tlie 
times. The Analytical school lost its hold on 
the world of thought on account of its too 
limited field of enquiry, its mechanical and 
individualistic conception of society, and its 
tendency to develop all legal principles only 
by deduction (or legal fiction) from the fund of 
rules already established by the legislature and 
the courts of justice, so long as no deliberate 
change by positive legislation was made ; — 
tendency that is not suited to the rapidly 
advancing progress of the world in recent times. 
But all the same its negative service to the 
cause of juristic science cannot be overlooked ; 
for it served to dispel many of tlie apocryphal 

f Ancient Law—Ch. V, p. ii8 “ Expediency and the greatest good 
are nothing more than different names for the impulse which prompts 
the modification and when we lay down expediency as the rule of 
change in law or opinion all wc got by the proposition is the institution 
of an express term for a term which is necessarily implied when we say 
^hat a change takes place.” 
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reasons that used to be urged and ac cepted by 
jjopular and professional opinions for the 
various established rules of positive law and 
thus cleared science of many errors and 
fallacies. ' 


1 Gray — 6 Marvard Law Review, p. 21-23, quoted by Ro-st-of- 
Pound in 24 Har, L. Review, p. 608. 
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LECTURE V. 

General observations — The organic 

CONCEPTION. 

The relation of the individual to the 
society and to the State has been, as vve have 
seen, differently interpreted at different times. 

In the Greek civilisation and philosophy 
the individual was virtually merged in the 
(city) State, and confined to the duty of 
abiding by the social order which fixed his 
class and functions. The spirit of indivi- 
dualism of the lower classes, who did not 
participate in the government as citizens, was 
not then awakened ; and justice was identified 
with this crushing of the individuality of the 
members under the weight of the social system. 
In the Roman period, during the Republic, 
when the commonwealth had emerged in 
glorious strength and unity after the struggle 
of the two classes, the nascent individualism 
of the masses had for a time asserted itself, 
legally and politically, by wresting a share in 
the legislation and government of the society. 
Unlike the Greek cities, the Roman Common- 
wealth, in its maturity, allowed free scope to 
the members of all classes to rise to prominence 
by labour and merit. The recognition of the 
principle of individnality in Jurisprudence is 
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supposed to have been secured by the Law of 
Nature and Equity introducing legal rules and 
principles which penetrated the family and 
rounded ofi the orthodox patriarchal authority 
and ameliorated the ancient Jus- Civile, in its 
crude Law of Persons, e.g., re the degraded status 
of the filius, the woman, the infant, the slave ; 
in the Law of Things, e.g., of ownership, and 
of other property rights, and of succession ; 
and, specially, in the Law of Contract. A back- 
ward movement, however, was set on foot, 
when, by the concentration of all political and 
legal power in the Emperor, the crystalliza- 
tion of h'quity, and the growth of Legislation, 
the doctrine of absolute sovereignty decidedly 
curlxid the free individualism of the Republic. 
In the Middle Ages, civilization, which alone 
fasters the individualism of the people, was 
set back, and the domination passed from the 
hands of the secular Emperor to the head of the 
Church. The individual had to hold his liberty, 
opinions, fai th and conscience at the mercy of 
the Christian ministers and their organisations. 

A rent in the cloud, which had covered under 
its dark veil all independent intellectual moral 
and spiritual life and aspirations of the indivi- 
dual appeared when the Germanic Emperor 
felt himself strong enough to question the 
claim of the Pope and his organisation to 
absolute universal sovereignty ; and a loophole 
was thus allowed to the individual to take up 
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the advantage, offered by this struggle between 
the two opposing claimants to supremacy, and 
to secure some recognition of his value and 
importance. The arbitary claims of the 
secular monarch, after the precedent of the 
Roman Emperors of old, and the stringent 
feudal rules, together with the economic 
bondage and the stratification of society of 
the later middle ages in Europe, however, 
did not afford any adequate or encouraging 
outlet for individual liberty, while the 
awakened spirit of individualism under the 
influence of scientific, educational and religious 
Renaissance was fast rising into prominence ; 
and we have seen, how, at last, the efforts of Leador* •( 

m move* 

the leaders of the Reformation, the Tyranno- ment. 
inachs, and the 17th, and i8th Century philo- 
sophers and jurists effectually served the cause 
of individualism and nationalisation of the laws 
by their religious, philosophic, political and 
juristic theories and dogmas. 

We have also seen how the doctrine of Service* of 
Law of Nature and Social Compact, which at of Social" 
first lent its support to the secular sovereign, uTST* *' 
was utilised for controlling the autbcracy of 
rulers and irr^ponsibility of legislation. The 
rationalistic expositions of the doctrine of 
Nature, in the 17th and j8th centuries, of 
Grotius and his suoo^drs, as also thoal of the 
English and French materialistic schools w 
both uncritical and dogmatic^ fiuid based bn 
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assumptions, e.g., as to the nature of men, as 
to the State of Nature, as to the fact and the 
terms of the supposed social pact, and as to the 
theory of knowledge and relation of mind and 
matter ; and they were disproved by their own 
mutual differences and contradictions, as much 
as by the Critical Philosophy of Kant. Kant’s 
formalism led to the abstract form of liberty being 
taken as the cardinal principle of Nature and the 
basis of all laws and legislation. It was the 
liberty of the will of the individual wholly 
purged of all considerations of the tendencies, 
motives, necessities or utility which might lead 
the will to some definite line of concrete 
activity. Kant’s formalism, in its search after 
‘critical’ truth free from presuppositions, dogma- 
tisms or assumptions, landed the philosophy of 
law on a baren, abstract and colourless Utopia 
of individual freedom, which failed to be fruitful 
for the practical purposes of real life; for it 
failed to recognise that law and its principles 
are not eternal, but must change and grow 
along with the history, civilisation and environ- 
ments of the peoples and societies. The 
consideration and explanation of these con- 
crete factors,— the 'changes and developments; 
of human institutions was taken up in the first 
half of the 19th century, philosophically, by 
the Metaphysical Schools, and, historica,llyi by 
the German Historical School ; and they madSf 
it a cofnmon point to regard Law and 
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human institutions as essentially evolving 
entities. But they had common defects which 
failed to secure for them that lasting homage 
which, but for these short — comings, might 
have been accorded to them. One of these 
was that, while recognising that societies and 
their institutions were constantly evolving, 
they regarded the direction and mode of this 
evolution as eternally fixed and regular, and 
as capable of being formulated in mathe* 
matically rigid propositions. Accordingly, while 
displacing the eternal and unchanging Code of 
Nature of the 17th and 1 8th centuries, they gave 
rise to pseudo — natural laws of the evolution- 
ary processes from which the derivation of all 
principles of the practical sciences of legisla- 
tion, law, morals and politics was a mere 
matter of deductive reasoning. The next 
defect was, that the individual was placed 
uppermost, and the society was held to be a 
mere aggregate of individuals. Whatever was 
looked upon as the goal and end of the evolu- 
tion of human life and society, that goal was 
e?^sent‘\al\y for the individual ; and the attain- 
ment of that goal by every individual for 
himself necessarily meant the same for the 
society as a whole. 

It was the Organic theory of Krause, 
developed along the Hae of philbsopic reason- 
ing of Schelling, vFhich, 1^^ marked a 
point of departure from charaeteristio 
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tendency or defect of the early 19th century 
thought ; and we have found that this organic 
conception naturally grew up and was fast 
making head in both philosophical and histori- 
cal circles (c.f. Krause, Puchta), as soon as the 
doctrine of flux had completed its labour of 
demolishing the old idea of an eternal law of 
nature. 

The individualistic doctrines, of Grotius 
and others down to the representative exponents 
of the German Historical and Metaphysical 
Schools and of the English Analytical School, 
in Jurisprudence, the atomisation of society 
and Laissez jaive in Politics and legislation, 
and the theory of free competetion for each 
individual, of Adam Smith and others, in 
Economics were all tried in the balance and 
found wanting. We have seen in the previous 
lectures that the labouring classes were suffer- 
ing through these doctrines in a way which 
created widespread discontent and commotion. 
The new class questions were becoming formi- 
dable ; and a completely new method of hand- 
ling the situation, with special reference to the 
real facts of present history, was urgently 
necessary in politics, economics, and juris- 
prudence. 

The period of transition, from the stage of 
individualism to that of solidarism and eph^-;' 
tivism, in its variety of phases, is marked by n- 
tendency, commonly developed by all thiii 
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schools of juristic thought, to regard the law 
and society as meant not merely for the sake 
of protecting and furthering individual interests 
but also for the sake of the purposes and 
interests of the larger sections or of the whole 
of the body of individuals composing the 
society and organised in the State. We will 
now-examine and compare some of the leading 
exponents of these various schools at this 
period for the purpose of elucidating the 
great world movement towards solidarity and 
collectivism. 

Let us begin with the most philosophical — 
idealistic of these schools, viz., the Hegelians, 
and select two different types of them— -one, 
an exponent of religious faith and creed, and 
the other, of reason as the basis of all human 
institutions and development. Stahl (1802-1861) 
proposes to seek the fundamental basis of ideal 
justice and the principles of law and ethics in 
religious faith and divine will, according to 
which human relations must be adjusted and 
regulated so as to make them conform to this 
ideal. Man, formed in the image of God, is 
desired by God to observe rules of Ethics or 
morality so that he may be true to his original 
ideal. The subjective conformity of the indi- 
vidual to these rules (subjective custom or 
Ethics) corresponds to, and is objectively Re- 
presented in, the customs or moral order 
designed by God Tori the S!Coiety.^^or the whole 
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human race ; and the secular order of Law, 
backed by force and compulsion, is necessary 
for the maintenance of this moral order against 
Stahl re. individual way-wardness. Stahl, representing 
the conservative Prussic view of the State and 
‘ ^ uthority and coercion, adopts the Historical 
and coercion, j State arisB in the conscious- 

ness of the people, and also the Hegelian 
doctrine that private law is based on the 
conception of * legal person ’ (individual) 
having rights (property). At the same time, 
he unfolds his theological as well as socio- 
logical tendency by propounding that the 
ultimate basis of these human institutions 
is the divine will and order which is realised 
in the moral and intellectual realm of the 
State, and that its public law is based upon 
the common character of the people. Indivi- 
duals are regarded by him as the self- 
appointed servants of the State for the 
furtherance of its purposes to realise the moral 
order which is the perfection of human corau- 
nial life. The State is thus raised to a higher 
importance than the individual, and the public 
duties than private rights. The hereditary 
monarch, the constitution providing tfie limita- 
tions of the legal power, and the representation 
of the people in the Government are the three 
main-stays which uphold the State and thj|- 
moral order of law ; and they owe their 
sanctity and authority from the wilf of Godi 
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Stahl proceeds deductively from the doctrine 
of faith (this is his philosophical method), and 
accepts reason, though not as the source, but 
as a means of recognising Justice which is 
desired and willed by God (this is his compro- 
mise with the rationalistic position of Hegel 
which he could not renounce), and pleads for 
the loyal subordination of the individual and 
his interest to the authority and purposes of 
the State and the constitution. He idealistic 
rally realises the State as a person through its 
representative the personal king and monarch. 

Trendelenburg (1802-1872), more directly 
Hegelian, or rather Platonic and rationalistic, 
deduces the (“idea”) ideal of Law and Ethics, 
their outlines and mutual relation, from the inner 
necessities of human nature seeking to realise 
itself, i.e., its ideal fulfilment, in the community. 
He proposes to be more realistic than Hegel and 
more teleological, in as much as he regards alt 
motion or progress as due to the immanent 
necessity, which is not merely abstract or logi- 
cal (as Hegel conceived), but material and intui- 
tional, for realising some ideal or “idea”. He 
metaphysically posits this ideal of human nature 
as that of the universal man,— of the human 
community as a whole, as one ethical organism. 
In order to attain this ideal ethical end there 
must be in Law an brga 

individual liberty atKl interest are subordinated 

to those of they^tire body ; and thera must be 
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also some principles to check and control the 
whole-sale userpation of authority by the 
Government acting in the name of the corpo- 
rate body. The whole ethical body as well as 
its parts (individuals) must be preserved alike 
by Law ; and this represents the ethical side of 
Law, i.e. Law as a norm of reason based, how- 
ever, not on abstract premises, but on historic 
facts and material necessities for the realisation 
of an ethical ideal. Law as a coercive norm 
represents its physical side backed by force as 
a means for tlie achievement of the ethical end 
against the opposition of recalcitrant indivi- 
duals. It is, besides, a logical norm proceeding 
logically in its formation of concrete rules and 
in their application. It is connected with 
Ethics as means to an end. Law and Morals 
seek to control and guide the objective (exter- 
nal) and subjective (internal) volitions of 
individuals so that they may together subjec- 
tively lead all men to the ethical order which 
is the objective realisation of the ideal of 
human nature and the teleological end of 
Law as well as Morals. 

The Hegelians, as above exemplified, pro* 
ceed philosophically to construct their legal 
theories on some supposed ideal, of justice dr 
of human nature ; — this ideal being reco^is^ 
as realisable only in an ethically organisa| 
communal life. The Formal (Kantian) theory ! 
of individual liberty, its estfangemeht of la#; 
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and morality, and its view of an elaborate 
Law of Nature completely isolated from the 
positive laws of societies and the changing 
forms and ideals of actual life, are abandoned. 
Both Stahl and Trendelenburg speak of f.aw 
of Nature ; but with them it means now the 
philosophical expression of the necessities, 
idealsand historical processes of evolution which 
underlie all systems of positive law and by 
which we can appraise and determine their 
character, value, progress and ultimate goal or 
object. 

Turning to Ahrens (1808-1874) 6la- 
iiorated his “ Encyclopedic” (“ Juristische Ency- 
clopedic ”) on the Organic theory of society and 
law, supplied philosophically by Schelling and 
Krause, we find a still more advanced concep- 
tion of society, in direct opposition to the 
mechanical and individualistic conceptions of 
the older days. For the proper appreciation of 
Ahrens’ philosophy of law (Naturrecht), 1 invite 
3'our attention again to the doctrine of Krause 
which 1 discussed in a previous lecture, and 
which Ahrens applies in the elaboration of his 
philosophic jurisprudence. Like Krause, he 
departs from abstract philosophy of law and 
lays stress upon its relation with the concrete 
conditions of life.' He paid, in his rationalistic 
explanation of law, greater attention to the 


Miraglia — Comparative Philosophy of Law, p, 98 
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economic order of society than Hegel or even 
Trendelenburg, and encumbered it with less 
and easier philosophy or metaphysics ; and 
this made him more popular with the 
positivists (like Jhering and Jellinek) and the 
German economists of later days. Dr. Miraglia, 
in speaking of the philosophical schools, and in 
explanation of Ahrens’ popularity,' says “ Hegel, 
Trendelenburg and Ahrens considered the et'o- 
nomic order of society,” (neglected altogether 
by Grotius, Vico and Kant, the representatives 
of the earlier schools) “ in r elation to rational 
law. Hegel speaks of public wealth, labour, 
social classes, the price of merchandise, 
)iauperism, immigration and the control of 
corporations. Trendelenburg treats of agrarian 
and forestry laws, of the law of the arts and 
' ommerce, of exchange, insurance, wealth and 
population. Ahrens studies the economic aspect 

of every philosophico-juristical theory ” 

“ In the books of Hegel and Trendelenburg 
philosophy is the prevailing factor ; those of 
Ahrens abound in details, and the speculative 
elements have not a large development." 

Through the stress laid, in Ahren’s philo- 
sophy of law, on the economic interests and 
goods, for the ordered regulation of which 
Law is intended. Law and Economics dre 
brought close to each other as ethical sciences, 
both governed by the ethical ideal of the 


* See Comparative legal philosophy, p. 268 
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fjood. Man and his ethical self-realisation 
in the good, in humanity in general, is the 
end of wealth and property ; and economic 
laws, which guide individual and collective 
action in production, exchange, distribution, 
and consumption of wealth, are not like 
physical laws inexorably regulating the passive 
material objects of the world, but are moral 
and social laws directing conduct of men as 
free agents for some determinate purpose. This 
alliance of Law and Economics, and of the 
individual and the society, is explained by hi. 
cardinal dcK'trine that every factor of individual 
life is reciprocally conditioned, as in an 
organism, by other factors obtaining in the life 
of other individuals and of the society as a 
whole ; and no science can keep itself isolated 
from the other sciences which deal with reci- 
procally conditioned parts of the whole 
organism of the universe. The development 
of the individual and of each individual good 
must be in harmony with that of all other 
individuals and goods in society ; and the 
harmonious development of all individuals in 
unison and of all the goods ol life making up 
the one supreme good is the end of Law. Ahrens 
divides these goods into two groups. First, 
there are the material goods which consist of (a) 
the personal goods, life, health, honour, and 
liberty, arising out of the individuality of man, 
and (b) those which satisfy man’s social and 
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intellectual needs, e.g., language, religion, 
sciences and art. Lastly, there are the formal 
goods, viz.. Morality and Law, which represent 
no special human interests or goods, but an 
ordered correlation between them, the first, of 
the inner motives and ends, the latter, of tlie 
external limitations and conditions, of human 
activity for the attainment of the material 
goods; so that they may become mutually 
helpful, instead of clashing, tor the furthcrence 
oi the supreme ideal or good. 

Ahrens laid great stress on these interests or 
goods needed for the perfection of human nature, 
and further divided them into personal and 
proprietary interests. The realm of persona- 
lity comprises the individual, marriage and 
the family, the race, the nation or state, and, 
finally, the universal federation of nations: 
in fa< t, life in all its various evolving phases. 
That of property comprises the material goods 
which are mainly productive of legal relations. 
It is here i.e., in the realm of material goods, 
that Lcon^irnics and Law are so closely 
connected. 

Naturally, he opposed the formal theory of 
Kant and all its corollaries; for individual 
liberty is only one of the interests, which has; 
to be co-ordinated with other interests and even, 
subordinated to them, when (as in the matter 
of public health and safety) they are higher 
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and more necessary for the preservation and 
progress of the whole organism. Moreover, 
i.aw and Morals are made to go together ; and 
the former represents the sum total of the 
external conditions necessary for the harmoni- 
ous development of the individual. Both 
aim at right action. Morality aims at right 
motives without coercion or penalty ; Law at 
external right action, compelled, if need be, by 
coercion. The object of both is the ideal right 
and justice; and the positive law approaches 
the ‘idea’ of Law in so for as it is in accord 
with the right. Alirens’ “ Naturrecht is 
again conceived in the same spirit as that of 
Stahl and Trendelenburg, as the philosophy of 
positive law pointing out its standard and 
ideal, 

Ahrens’ theory of sor.iety, based on the 
organic conception advocated by him, ex- 
plains the different groups inside a society as 
representing the different organs calculated to 
administer to the different needs of human 
nature. ' Collective bodies, such as the 
university, economic associations and the 
Church, are meant to correspond to the educa- 
tional, economic and religious needs of human 
nature. They represent the various goods and 
interests, and the state is the bigger group, 
embracing the subordinate groups, having 

* Law of N^ure., . 

See korkanov-rTheory of l^w, p 
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function and end which is not merely nega- 
tive or passive'. It is positive, comprising 
the subordinate functions and purposes of 
the lesser groups within it, for the perfection 
of humanity. Like Trendelenburg, he regards 
Ethics as the science of the supreme good 
(including its two off shoots, law and morality) 
and of its realisation through the free will. 
Ahrens regards “ possession ” as identical with 
material good, i.e. ev'erything essential to man 
and worthy of human effort for the attainment 
of perfection. Ahrens, however, inspite of his 
valuable contributions towards the elaboration 
of the organic conception of the society and 
the elucidation of the truths about the close 
connection between Economics and Law, was a 
philosophical jurist ; for he was deductive in his 
method, and, deriving Law from the inner 
nature of man and from the subjective ideas 
of obligation, regarded it as incapable of empiric 
treatment, like the physical sciences, on the 
materials of experience This position was 
rejected in general in the latter half of the 19th 
century ; and we find the organic conception, and 
the sociological conception following upon it, 
thereafter treated empirically and scientifically ; 
and philosophy and with it, the philosophy 
of law came, for a period, to be discredited 
altogether. 


Contra Kant- 
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Turning, next to the opposite school of T!** 
thought whicli chooses to shun all materials tive school*, 
and reasonings except those founded on ex- 
perience, we shall now examine the positive 
philosophy of Comte, the founder and the 
greatest exponent of modern empiricism of the Comte. 
19th century. In common with the older 
empiricists, like Locke and Hume, Comte 
holds knowledge as limited to the phenomenal 
world and its relations, and to be acquired by 
tlie scientific process of induction from the 
facts of experience. Attempts to reach the 
ultimate explanation of things (philosophy) 
beyond the realm of experience, and beyond the 
l)roadest generalisations secured by induction as 
to the sequence or concomitance of phenomena 
(causality), are futile. Apriori metaphysical 
jiositions reat’hed by such attempts, and blintlly 
accepted, are, like the cruder hypotheses of 
gods and angels of the mythical age, as mere 
fanciful concepts of thinkers invested with a 
spurious reality by illogical faith, signs of 
weakness of the undeveloped intellect, Comte 
thus holds to the scientific method alone, — the 
method of the natural sciences, physical 
(including mathematical and chemical) and 
biological, for by that alone certainty of 
results can be attained. The facts concerning 
l aw and Government, though they concern 
human associations, are not thoroughly amen- 
able to the scientifi(’treatntent; for their causes 
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(motives and purposes) are often beyond the 
reach of scientific observation, and their modes 
of operation are uncertain. So while he takes 
up and scientifically applies his positive 
method in dealing with the various departments 
of knowledge, as Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology, he formally 
eschews a Philosophy of Law and Government ; 
and, instead, he builds up a new science which 
he calls Social Physics or Sociology, in which 
the phenomena of intellectual and moral life 
of human beings, so far as they naturally 
arise out of the physiological functions of 
the nervious system, are treated scientifically, 
as those of animal life are treated in Biology, 
Of the phenomena of luiman associated life he 
includes as much as are susceptible to his posi- 
tive method ; and the departments of human 
activity which cannot be sufficiently explained 
by their resolution to scientifically ascertained 
causes or natural forces (c.f. those in which the 
highly enigmatical and unexplained operation 
of llie so-called free will is involved) are left 
out ; for, according to him, the method deter- 
mines the science and not vice versa. The 
society as a natural unit thus comes to be 
opposed to the artificial unit, — the state, and 
the social order to the Law, and to be 
treated as the subject of a special social 
sf'ience. In his development of this science of 
Sociology Comte adopts the Organic conception i 
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of society, eschews the individualistic concep- 
tion, and regards the individual as wholly a 
resultant product of the social and other 
forces and environments. The individual and 
the society are supposed to act and react upon 
each other. His whole position is founded 
upon the same idea of the necessary correlation 
of every kind of social phenomena, including 
Law, that had impressed the Historical and 
Organic jurists. But Comte newly conceived 
the idea (which he no doubt deduced from the 
above already well-established principle) that, 
on account of the fundamental solidarity and 
inter-connection of all diverse social objects 
and institutions, the social realities inside 
the society itself, in all their diverse forms and 
relations, can never be rationally separated ; but 
they must be taken simultaneously as a single 
unit both in their static and in their dynamic 
aspects. ' This leads to the one science of the 
consecutive social states (each state being the 
static totality of all the diverse social aspects 
observable at any period) where each consecu- 
tive social state is “ conceived as the necessary 
result of the precedent, and the indispensible 
cause of the subsequent state.” Its object. Social 

. I j . Statics and 

therefore, m this regard, consists in the dis- Dynamics, 
covery of constant laws governing this con- 
tinuity, whose sum determines the fundamental 

‘ Cours de pKilosophie positive Vol. IV,. pp. 287-430. 
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advance of human development.’ His mathe- 
matical and biological instincts led him to re- 
gard the life and development of the individual 
as solely dependent upon the society in which he 
lives as those of a limb depend upon the whole 
organism of the body ; and, but for a loop 
hole which he left in his sociology by admitting 
the efficacy of endeavour in the development 
and perfection of human societies, and affirming 
in the individual a special capacity of pro- 
gressively rising superior to his environments, 
his doctrine would logically lead to a fatalistic 
determinism and to a denial of the efficacy of 
all deliberate efforts (of Law and Government) 
to improve the social conditions. 

We cannot, according to the sociological 
and positivist view of Comte, take the indivi- 
dual as an isolated member ; for his individua- 
lity is the product of his position as a member 
of a family, the primary social unit, and the 
higher social units, and of the society as a 
whole; and his existence, development and self 
realisation all depend upon the life and develop- 
ment of the higher social units. Man has ever 
lived an associated life in groups; and the 
impulses towards the establishment of Goveiii'? 
ment and Law originate, not in the isolated in-^ 
dividual suggested (as in the “ social contract ” 
theory) but in the social group. We must 
ceed, in Sociology, from the whole to its parte j; 

; Ibid pp. 365-366. 

" / 
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because it is based on the primary fact of 
collective social existence of men. The individu- 
alistic theories of State, Law and Government 
— the doctrines of Law of Nature and equality 
of men, the sovereignty of the people, and the 
socnal compact — all belong to the second, i.e., 
the metaphysical, stage of society, and are 
based on abstract concepts invested with a 
false and assumed reality. Men are not equal ; 
the people do not, in fact, control the state ; 
and there is no positive reality behind social 
compact. These theories are as unscientific as 
the conceptions of the first, f.e., the theological, 
stage, when the society. State and Law were all 
supposed to be ordained and regulated by divine 
or superhuman agencies. Positive Sociology 
must not allow itself to be misled by such 
theological and metaphysical speculations not 
warranted by the positive facts of experience. 
Man and society and Law must be taken, not 
as abstract speculative entities to be approached 
and studied by metaphysical reasoning, but as 
historical facts ; and their science should be 
based on the positive method — on actual facts 
of experience and history. The decadam'e and 
discredit of the philosophical theories of Law 
and Government in the latter part of the 19th 
century was, not to a small extent, due to 
the rise of the positive philc^pphy of Comte. 

The turmoil, arising out of the compli- 
cated economic arid social ptobleras which by 
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this time became acute, gave rise to a series of 
mixed class of writers, thinkers, and propagan- 
dists, who, while they were generally at one in 
their obstructive criticism of the existing order 
of things, varied in all possible ways in their 
proposed schemes of social and political recon- 
struction. These schools may be classified 
under three main heads, viz., communism, 
socialism, and anarchism ; and, like the posi- 
tive philosophy itself, they all flourished in the 
atmosphere of an allround discontent with the 
existing established modes, systems and insti- 
tutions in society, economics and thought. 
Questions of society and social institutions 
came to be handled by persons who, while lack- 
ing the scientific and logical genius of Corate, 
were ready to fall in with his great idea that 
these should be regarded as natural products 
of natural forces and placed in opposition to 
the artificial institutions of Law, State and 
Government with their powers of coercion and 
control. It was assumed by many that the 
latter were artificial products, and they had no 
claim to exist if their existence in any way 
spelt any opposition to the natural demands 
of the social interests. Through all of 
them, however, the spirit of solidarity, which 
recognised that the individual was to be 
interpreted by his class or community and 
not as an isolated unit, was an outstand-; 
ing feature of all discussion and sentiment ; ' 
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and all shades of opinion were permeated by 
a keen desire to judge of principles and ideas 
by their adaptibility towards the solution of 
tlie practical difficulties and necessities of the 
times, and the removal of the greatest blemishes 
of the social institutions of those days. You 
will at once perceive that these trends of the 
thought and opinion of the second half of the 
19th century were only the more pronounced 
and developed forms of what had already been 
brewing since the tide of reaction had set in 
after the extreme individualisation which had 
culminated, in the realm of thought, in Kant 
and Rousseau, and, in the realm of action, in 
the American Independence and the French 
Revolution. 

The great practical problem in those days 
was the economic problem which had been problem, 
formally set before the world for solution by 
Count de Saint Simon.' He had pointed out 
that the industrial class, which was the most 
valuable and indispensable in the state on 
account of its highest productivity, was, under 
the existing system of Law and Government, 
unjustly debased and down-trodden by the 
proprietors and bankers ; and he pleaded for 
the inauguration of a newly adjusted just and 
generous social fabric calculated to do justice 

* Comte’s conception of Society as a natural organism welded 
together by economic forces (which, as opposed to the state, he 
I'^sgarded as the proper subject of the social scietice) was derived from 

St. Simon. See Lecture iff. 
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to each class or individual according to the 
true social worth and service of each. Practical 
schemes of social reconstruction were suggested 
by the later French communists, Fourier 
(1777—1837) and Louis Blanc (1811—1882), 
chiefly with a view to solve the problems of 
labour and unemployment. Under their theories 
of society and law, the society was regarded 
as bound to recognise the economic right of 
the individual to get work and minimum sub- 
sistence. The community as a whole, or the 
Stale, was under a legal and moral duty to 
protect individuals, especially those who were 
poor and incapacitated, from starvation, and 
to provide them, with work, according to their 
capacity, when they were willing and capable 
of work. This was in distinct opposition to the 
individualistic theory in jurisprudence, the 
Laissez Faire doctrine in politics, and the 
classical theory (of Adam Smith) in economics. 
Free competition is not, as wrongly asserted by 
Adem Smith, conducive to the welfare of the 
community and of the individual ; for under 
the present economic conditions it results in 
child labour, sweating, starvation wage, and, 
eventually, in the decay and death of tbe 
labouring class ; and, besides, is injurious tb 
the citizen classes on account of the cheapening ; 
of commodities,' and to the State by creatibl|j 

* The workmen being degraded, the quality of the manufai?tii]r^';, 
article deteriorates ; and the cheapening of commodities results 
to the manufacturing class itself, . 
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international industrial conflict and competi- 
tion. The State should not remain passive and 
allow free destructive and unequal competition 
of individuals ; it has the ethical duty of social 
organisation of labour.' It ought to establish a 
public system of agriculture and industry and 
also of other callings, e.g., the literary profes- 
sion,’ and provide for the works of all classes 
(agricultural, industrial and literary) in these 
communistically organised systems. 

French communism was a direct issue of 
the French Revolution, and stood, in theory, 
though with a leaning of sympathy for the 
poorer and more depressed classes, for an 
economic commonwealth which guaranteed 
equal rights to all classes according to their 
economic merit and usefulness to society. 
German Socialism, on the other hand, demanded 
a class-st^^tjwhich would use its forces and 
coercion for the protection and promotion, 
especially, of the industrial or labouring classes. 
Karl Marx (1818-1883) was the famous founder 
of German socialism and, by his stern opposi- 
tion to the capitalists and their unearned 
increment, he led the movement for a socialistic 
regime which would expropriate the small 
number of capitalists for the sake of the great 
mass of the labouring classes, conduct manufac- 
ture with a common public fund and make a 

* See Jethro Brown— Prindplee pf LeffisloHony Ch. 

» That thia pipfessSoii un4crpaia in notoriou*. 
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just distribution of the profits arising there- 
from. He described and supported this move- 
ment in the Hegelian manner, as a necessary 
historical process of evolution, which is bound 
to follow, according to the natural laws of 
economics, under the present system of capita- 
listic labour and the mechanism of exchange. 
Labour alone produces wealth (here he agrees 
with Adam Smith) ; and the produce of labour 
His dialectics fetches its equivalent in gold. But the capita- 
evolution. list buys up the produce and sells it at a profit 
and secures an undeserved (unearned) increment. 
By a repetition of this process he grows rich 
under the present system of machine industry. 
Capital lords over labour and the Istbourer has 
to part with his means of production, including 
land,' and is reduced to a mere wage earner. 

The private manufacturers are expropriated 
and deprived of their home industry (which is 
no longer profitable) and they are socialised 
en bloc as a debased proletariat band working 
under a few over-pampered private factory 
owners and capitalists who had grown rich at 
their expense. The spirit of socialisation, arising 
out of common necessities, grievances and 
association, now permeates the labouring classes, 
and they become, in course of time, socially 
organised, acquring cohesion and strength in 
consequence. The socialisation and organisa- 
tion of labour thus becomes a necessary histori- 

* The labourer grows poorer and is expropriated. 
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cal outcome of the capitalistic production 
which involves expropriation of private agri- 
culturists and manufactures. Side by side 
with this socialisation of labour, the concentra- 
tion or centralisation of capital itself takes 
place through the same process of socialisa- 
tion and incorporation, accompanied by the 
expropriation of individual capitalists. This 
last contest, now between corporate labour and 
corporate capital, is to end, logically and 
historically, in a complete socialisation of both 
labour and capital united together and vested 
in the organised society as a whole. This is 
Marx’s Hegelian elaboration of the dialectics 
of the history of social progress from the stand 
point of economics. He enunciated and deve- 
loped this economic philosophy in his Des 
kapital as well as in his elebrated communistic Thecommu- 
manifesto of February 1848' justifying the fJsto'^oTisis. 
economic revolution demanded by Germam 
Socialism. He substituted a materialistic, in 
place of Hegel’s idealistic, conception of history 
in terms of the economic factors, and strongly 
emphasised the tendency of society towards 
socialisation. The economic situation and 
relations subsisting in a society decide the form, 
structure and organisation of the society (State) 
and the material contents of the law at every 
period of history. The economic relations 
between capital and labour at present are 

* [$9ued by him and 
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unfair and unjust, and so also are the State or 
Government and Law upholding and support- 
ing these relations. They encourage this unfair 
and unequal conflict, and the socialistic revolu- 
tion demands their substitution by a socialistic 
order in which the society (State) itself will 
regulate production and its distribution on a 
principle, not of formal equality, but of natural 
justice. 

French communism and German socialism 
were both protests against the inhuman exploi- 
tation of the labourers by the manufacturers. 
In England, where the machine industries and 
commerce, protected by her navy, were the 
most flourishing, the exploitation of labour 
was the most outrageous. Successive blue 
book reports of the inhuman and outrageous 
treatment of labourers, including women and 
cliildren, and the testimony of Sir Walter Scott, 
Dickens and Coleridge and even of the apostles 
of individual liberty and Benthamism like 
John Stewart Mill and Harriet Martineau es- 
tablished the growing aversion of the advanced 
thinkers towards the current industrial system 
and the social order which countenanced it.‘ 
But while communism in France was practi^ : 
cally neutral, and wanted a social and econo- 
mic amelioration, not necessarily destructive 
of all capital altogether, by some commuriistj^:^ 

* See Jethro Brown's Undorlying Principles of Lf^slatioOf 
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arrangement under the aegis of the State. Co^munijm 

. . ^ ’ and socialism 

Marxian socialism wanted to have a so('iaIistic distinguished, 
labour— state ready, by force and coercion, to 
expropriate capital and make labour supreme. 

Marx opposed the State as a capitalistic organi- 
sation favouring by its laws the economic 
enslavement of the masses, and sought to 
replace it by Society, i.e , a socialistically 
organised State with a just and fair economic 
system of production and distribution. He 
established that Law and Economics are inti- 
mately connected. 

The followers and associates of Marx, 

^ followers. 

‘ Lassalle ’ (1825-? 864), Engels (1820-1895) and 
Rodbertus (1805-1875), are all opponents of 
iheAMissez jaire policy of non-intervention with 
individual liberty in economics and legislation. 

Lassalle stood for the Hegelian ‘ culture-staat ’ 
and pointed out the state’s clear duty of assist- 
ing the individuals in their efforts towards 
self-advancement, which, standing alone, they 
could not possibly attain against the opposition 
of stronger classes. Engels was more philo- 
sophic ; and he analysed the economic condi- 
tions, which, according to Marx, determine the 
stages of historical progress of- a society at a 
given moment, into their two elements, 
dependent r^pectively upon (l) the reproduc- 
tion of liffe the number and condi ti on of 
the families and individuals) and (2) the 
reproduction of the ihjeahs of subsistahce (f.c., 
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the stage of development of labour and indus- 
tries). The last, Rodbertus, followed up Marx’s 
views on unearned increment by denouncing 
all rent derived from land and interest from 
capital as unearned gain and unjust exploition 
of labour, and proposed to minimise this 
necessary evil by increasing the wages of 
labour. Private capital cannot be done 
away with, but it must be supervised and 
regulated by the state, so that its industrial 
enterprises cannot be self-seeking but conducted 
under state supervision with a view to public 
or social ends. Libertj', which had been the 
watch-word of the philosophers and thinkers 
down to Kant and Fichte, was now interpreted 
in a new light. Schelling, Hegel, Krause, 
Ahrens, and the other idealistic philosophers 
after them, had indeed, in their own way, 
already set their faces against the cruder, 
imperfect, and unregulated liberty of the 
isolated subjective ego, idolised by the indivi- 
dualistic doctrines, and pointed out the goal 
of a higher liberty realised in the socialised 
humanity ; but their conception was now 
sought to be realised in the concrete field of 
economics, and what had been tought by them as 
an abstract universal principle regarding the 
all comprehensive ethical status and duty of 
the state (the culture staat) was now directed ;; 
mainly towards the economic emancipation of '; 
the 4th estate, t.e., of the labouring classes, 
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the establishment of a society economically 
organised in their interests in opposition to the 
state.’ 

Dr. Berolzheimer ’ in reviewing the 
whole series of movements for this goal of 
liberty or emancipation since the close of the 
middle ages observes : — 

“ Since the close of the Middle Ages the 
watchword of the philosophy of law and 
economics has been “ freedom.” In earlier 
days the intellect was set free from tlie bar of 
the Catholic Church through the heroic efforts 
of Luther. Grotius released the law from its 
si.holastic fetters ; he brought rationalism to 
earth, and his contract theory contains the 
germ of the idea of popular sovereignty. In 
the same temper the ‘ Tyrannomachs ’ led the 
fight against tyranny. In these efforts it was 
at times forgotten that freedom represents a 
cultural ideal and does not consist in the 
complete independence of all conditions, but in 
throwing off the yoke of slavery ; license was 
mistaken for liberty. Such an extreme and 
extravagant conception of freedom assumed 
equality as a rightful demand on the basis of 
“ natural law ; ” and by way of Rousseau’s 


' A luminious and attractive exposition of this growth of the 
ideal of liberty through various stages ia the t9th centur^r in England 
>.•5 to be found in the first chapter of Jethro Brown’s Underlying Principles 
of Legislation. 

* Legal Philosophies, pp, a^-^7. 
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‘ Discours ’ and the destructive philosophy of 
the Encyclopedists, it led to the French Revo- 
lution. The after math of the Revolution, 
supported by the ethical philosophy of Wolff, 
brought about an enlightened absoluisra. But 
the people, released from their fetters, exchanged 
them for leading strings. It was through Kant 
that the citizen was made to realise his right 
to freedom and equality ; the great revolu- 
tionary philosopher was more radical than 
the provincial Robespierre. The latter was an 
extremist in action, but Kant was an exremist 
in thought. The issue of the French Revolu- 
tion, as affecting freedom and equality, was 
destructive, nihilistic ; Kant’s philosophy was 
comprehensively synthetic. He erected a splen- 
did edifice for freedom and equality — the 
“ Rechtstaat ; ” and its economic complement 
was contributed by the physiocrats and Adam 
Smith. With these advances the process of 
emancipation, which brought law and govern- 
ment out of the bondage of the mediaeval 
Church to the freedom of the modern world* 
would have been completed if it were the fact— - 
as rationalism had naively assumed in the 
theory of contract — that the law was an in- 
dependent institution. But the law is not •; 
something fixed, unalterable and absolute ; it; 
is flexible and subject to change, as was 
cognised by Schelling and Hegel. The stuiid|^t'; 
of its fluctuations, which condition 
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advance and legislative reforms, led to the 
science of economics. In Marx and Lassalle a 
period of economic materialism set in, and a 
new emancipation became necessary, because 
a new class had been awakened to class — cons- 
ciousness. 

“ The emancipation at the close of the 
Middle Ages and at the beginning of modern 
times was directed by temporal interests 
against the spiritual aggrandisement of the 
popes and their subordinates. The emancipa- 
tion of the legal philosophers, from the 
‘ Tyrannomachs ’ to Kant was centered upon 
the people. But the people, the subjects, the 
ruled classes, were, or appeared to be, the 
citizens in the cities and the independent 
farmers in the rural districts. The oppressors 
were the lords, the rulers, the ruling classes, 
together with the aristocracy of the feudal 
system. In the Kantian movement the people 
gained their freedom. But it appeared that 
such freedom was for the benefit only of the 
citizen class — the property owners, the capital - 
itts. The freedom and equality which the 
law guaranteed were legally and formally for 
the benefit of all, but actually and economically 
existed only for the property owning classes. 
This disparity between formal legal freetlbm 
and economic enslayemeht became evident 
through the spread df a new form of produc- 
tion, that of j^ach^^^ There thus arose 
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a new great class which was enslaved by the 
very medium of the law itself, which was 
exploited by the class of citizens who them- 
selves had just attained their own free develop- 
ment. There became necessary a still newer 
and last process of emancipation through 
economic measures, 

“ Reviewing this order, there appeared in 
succession, temporal freedom as against eccle- 
siastical bondage ; the freedom of legal gov- 
ernment as against tyrannical rule ; the free- 
dom of private law as against the economic 
enslavement of the citizen and the peasant ; 
economic freedom as against the abuse of the 
capitalistic power of the middle class : thus 
the circle of the great emancipation was 
completed. The process of emancipation of 
ancient days was concluded by the formal legal 
moralization of private rights ; the process of 
emancipation of modern times by their material 
and economic socialisation.” 

In Anarchism the opposition to the state 
and its authority and to the coercion of law is 
pushed to the extreme. It demands the aboli- 
tion of the government and also of property 
and of capital. Money or capital wields the 
supreme power ; “ money in the present state 
of the society is the open-sesame ” ' and is the 
chief cause of crime. The citizen class handfl 
ling capital and the machinery of exchang^5 


‘ Grave, La SocieU Future^ p. 338. 
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live a parasitic life at the expense of the pro- 
ductive labouring class, and this standing crime 
is supported by the force and authority of the 
state. The state is an evil, it uses its authority 
for its own aggrandisement, and of the nobility 
and officials ; spends in war and aggresive 
foreign policy the wealth of the country which 
ought to be spent for internal improvement ; 
and the only remedy for this evil is the destruc- 
tion, even by violent means,' if peaceful 
measures do not suffice, of both capital and the 
government which supports it. In its first 
phase, anarchism was individualstic. Kaspar 
Schmidt (using the pseudonym of Max Stirner, 
1806-1856) stood upon the classical individual- 
slic theory of economics and .simply wanted 
the freedom of isolation for the individual and 
release from all governmental law and control ; 
but a more communistic doctrine was preached 
by Proudhon (1809-1865) who describes pro- 
perty as theft, and business as the art of buying 
at three franks what is worth six and of 
selling at six franks what is worth three. 
Individual property (as income Or capital for 
business) and advantage is denounced ; the 
only private property allowable ior the indivi- 
dual is the ownership or right to the wages or 

* Modern social anarchists of a religious or ethical type are 
represented by Tolstoi and Tucker, who do not advocate violtncc but 
passive re.sistance ; cf. that advocated by Mr, Gandhi in leading the recent 
non-co-operation movement against the bureaucratic government in 
British India. 

4T ’ 
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other sums payable for his work under a con- 
tract. In a still more extreme (in the direction of 
communism) form, communistic anarchism was 
advocated in Russia by Krapotkin (b. 1842) ; 
and this is very near the communistic socialism 
of France and Germany. In this form, anar- 
chism shuns its individualistic position as 
insecure. Social cooperation is needed for the 
individual to fight against natural forces ; and, 
standing alone, he is quite helpless and power- 
less against them. Conquest of nature and 
self-assertion of the individual can alone be 
secured by collective effort ; hence, in this form, 
the anarchists advocate a society or social 
solidarity, such as would justify its existence 
by offering the individual greater assistance 
and opportunity for the freer and greater de- 
velopment of his self-realisation, in place of 
the State enthroned as an organised force bent 
upon robbing the weaker classes for the benefit 
of the stronger. Anarchisn thus does not, in 
the present day, go against communism or 
organisation, but only against the authority 
and force, and capital or private property-' 

The relevancy of the above acounts of the 
various theories and schemes of social recbh|r: 
truction in connection with modern jurisfittft*: 
dence lies in this that they all point to a 1^^*; 
ideal and conception of the society and it 


' For a .sympathetic review of the anarchistic po-sitigOj 
BrownVs PrincipJes of l-egislation, inroductory chapter; 
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to the individual, as well as a new estimate 
of the requirements, rights and duties of the 
individuals with regard of the society and a 
general turning of opinion against the older 
view of things that society and organistion was 
meant only for police and peace and for afford- 
ing to each individual the maximum of liberty 
consistently v ith the equal liberty of others. 
It was found that abstract liberty of the in- 
dividual, regarded as the sole ideal and object 
of social and legal authority and control, works 
injustice and oppression against the weaker 
classes ; that liberty in the abstract is an 
unreal and illusory ideal and meaningless for 
the individual unless the social and economic 
conditions and environments are made favour- 
able for him by the (law of the) society. 
Liberty of contract under favourable conditions 
(as for the capitalists) meant liberty to grow 
and develop in wealth and influence ; but under 
opposite conditions (as for the labourers) 
it was only liberty to perish. Jurisprudence, 
Economics and Ethics , must be associated for 
working out a more concrete conception 
of liberty calculated to advance all the 
classes ; and the structure and functions of 
the state as well as the law must be adapted 
to the fostering of the wellbeing of the whple 
soci ety suid not merely individuals 

or special clas^. The primary bbj^t of law 
was hitherto taken to be the protection of 
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life and property of the individual ; now it 
was sought to be extended to include the just 
and fair distribution of the social amenities 
and advantages among all the members of the 
society. The principle of each man for himself 
was found to be theoretically untenable and 
ethically wrong. The individuals inside the 
society were feeling drawn towards each other 
to form social organisations for the amelioration 
of their condition as a class. Societies and 
nations were being brought into closer relations 
with each other by improved means of com- 
munication, brought forth by scientific inven- 
tion and discovery ov'ercoming distance and 
time, and by international commerce ; and this 
growing sense of fellowship and solidarity 
between men was in fact universally expressing 
itself in the civilised world in the manifold 
forms of humanitarian activity for the 
help and relief of the sick, weak and down- 
trodden, and against slavery, sweating and 
truck systems, child labour, poverty, and other 
social and economic inequalities permitted 
or winked at by the law.' Solidarity and 
practicality were the most pronounced charac- 
teristics of the trend of the time and they 
bespoke a revolution in economics, ethics and 
jurisprudence and in all other social sciences. 


^ See Jethro Brown's? Underlying Principles of LegislatiM^ 
Chapter 11. ■ 
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With the greater fluidity of capital and pro- 
perty and the rising importance of individual 
credit (based on personality) in the social and 
commercial intercourse of man and the move- 
ment for the emancipation of the labouring 
class “ property,” hitherto taken as creating the 
legal status of man, yielded to “ person ; ” and 
bare legal rights began to be subordinated to 
moral worth and justice. The individual’s 
claim to the recognition (in law) of his moral 
worth and to a complete social and moral life 
was no longer subordinated to rigid insistence 
upon the property and contractual rights ; and 
a social ethics was substituted for individuali- 
stic ethics based on egoistic utilitarianism. 

I have, at the beginning of this lecture, 
described and compared the three successive 
stages of the conception of the relation of the 
individual to the society. These correspond 
to three stages or phases of the object of Law 
as conceived by those charged with its ad- 
ministration in society. In the first stage, it 
was the maintenance of social status quo with 
an uncritical submission of the individual to 
the settled order of society ; while in the 
second stage Law was directed towards the 
securing of the maximum of self-assertion for 
the individual. In the third stage, le, of 
socialisation of the individual, this self-asser- 
tion (r.g,, the property and contractual rights 
of the individual) was subordinated to the 
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interests of the society with a scientific and 
philosophic appreciation and appraisement of 
the interests of both the individual and the 
society, considered not as adverse but as com- 
plimentary to each other. Jurisprudence was 
now regarded not as an independent science 
but as a branch of the social sciences. 

The two special features of the modern 
theories of Jurisprudence since the advent of 
sociological ideas are : — (i) the departure of 
the older schools from the individualistic idea, 
which set the individual against the state and 
regarded Law as something which stood for 
the protection of individual against the 
autocracy of the government, to the sociological 
idea which looks upon Law as a creation of 
social forces for the interests of the society 
which are now recognised as identical with 
the true and real interests of the individual ; 
and (2) the rise of various sub-divisions of 
thought due to the increasing complexity of 
the society and turning upon its particular 
aspects recently raised into prominence as 
important and necessary factors of social 
welfare and development. 

This sociological spirit which makes for 
the solidarity of the individuals and of the 
sciences was first introduced, as we have seen 
above, by the Organic conception of the society ; 
introduced by Schelling and Hegel and their 
followers of the Philosophic school of Jurisprut' 
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dence. The later exponents of the German 
Historic School, e.g.y Puchta, also took up the 
organic idea and pronounced against the 
mechanical conception of society and law 
which regarded the state and the law as 
created by individual human wills ; but with 
them the Organic idea had a metaphysical 
origin which somewhat discredited their 
pronouncements in the period of positivism that 
Comte introduced in Europe. The organic con- 
ception was, however, revived and established 
anew quite in a scientific spirit and method by 
another class of thinkers and writers including 
Comte himself which soon secured for it the 
universal acceptance of the civilised world. 

Some of the facts and arguments on which The positive 

, . . ^ . . method of 

the positive method of disprovintj the mechani- establishing 
cal and establishing the organic theory of thLry^*"'^ 
society and Law rests are as follow ‘ : — (i) No 
part of a mechanical aggregate, {e.g , a machine) 
is affected by its detachment from or incorpora- 
tion into the aggregate ; but in a living 
organism the parts depend for their vitality, 
health and development on their connection 
with the whole ; and their separation from the 
organism is followed generally by decay and 
death, or, at all events, by radical modifica- 
tion of their original nature. The isolation of 

’ See Korkunpv Th«wy of UW, page 362 ei sef. ;. Jethro Brown- 

Thft Underlying Principi^ of Mbderri Legislationv 
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the individual from his society and his subse- 
quent life, either apart from all society or after 
transplantation into another society are 
followed by decay, death, or radical changes so 
profoundly affecting his inner nature and 
characteristics, that this clearly indicates his 
organic connection with his original social 
evironments. (2) The existence of man in the 
state of nature prior to his social life which he 
is supposed to have created for himself by 
contract (according to the mechanical theory) 
is absolutely disproved by history. (3) Further, 
the assumption that man in the state of 
nature was endowed with all necessary mental 
equipments for the appreciation of the values 
of social life before he entered into the social 
contract is falsified by Psychology, which 
establishes that our intellectual and moral 
developments, even more than our physical, 
are dependent upon, and grow out of, our 
social environments. Such an assumption is 
based upon the logical error of attributing 
to the primitive man ideas, sentiments and 
aspirations for explaining the origin of those 
identical social institutions under the influence 
of which these ideas, sentiments and aspirations 
grew up.' Man is a speaking animal ; but even 
his power of speech and language is the out- 
come of society or social life. (4) The facts 

* See Maine> in dealing with the origin of the institution of prCH/ 
perty. Ancient Law, P. 254. . 
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gathered by the sociological researches as also 
tlie researches of the German historical school 
establish that all social developments every- 
where take place along definite lines and 
according to fixed rules ; a fact wholly inconsis- 
tent with the formation and development of 
every society and Law by the arbitrary will of 
tlie members of each. (5) The mechanii'al 
theory of life, as well as of the society, although 
it is a scientific advance made on the previous 
theories based on unscientific assumptions of 
supernatural agencies (being an attempt to 
explain vital and social phenomena with 
reference to the physical elements or parts of 
the objects themselves), is defective as it cannot 
adequately explain the peculiar vital charac- 
teristics such as growth, reparation, reproduc- 
tion and adaptability to environments, decay 
and death. 

The biological principle of vital force, 
as distinct from the mechanical (physical or 
chemical forces), was scientifically demonstrated 
by Bichat just in the beginning of the 19th 
Century. ' He opposed not only the mechanical 
but also the’ spiritistic theory, which, handled 
by the scholastics in obedience to the Biblical 
account, ' and elaborated by the celebrated 


* General Anatomy, pub., 1801V 

^ The ancients like Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates also had subs- 
a ibed to this spiritistic doctrine.^ " r ^ 
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physician Stahl, explained life as a manifesta- 
tion expressing itself through the inert body 
of matter under the influence of the force of 
the immaterial spirit lording over it. * The 
living organic matter, unlike the dead inorganic 
matter, has, according to this vital theory, in 
itself some special force and properties which 
are not permanent like the physical and chemi- 
cal properties, but are temporary and trans- 
missible. Armed with those forces and pro- 
perties the living matter fights with the 
opposing natural forces, prevails upon them 
for a time and, when they are exhausted in the 
operation, they leave it and the organism dies. 

' Note on the spiriticism of Stahl the great chemist (id6o — 1734) 
and the originator of the now exploded phlogistic theory in chemistry 
which prepared the way for the later theory of Bechat : — 

The earlier mechanical conception of society and the individual is 
sub.stitiitcd here by a spiritistic conception. The immaterial soul as 
distinct from the body, is neither denied, as by the materialists, nor is it 
assigned, as was done by the Cartesians including Spinoza and Leibnitz 
(who denied the possibility of any interaction between spirit, mind, 

and matter)i the position of a mere silent spectator of the automatic 
movements of the body ; but is supposed as the invisible controller and 
guide of all its functions and movements. According to the mechanical 
conception, the body is an automatic machine ; acording to Stahl's spiri- 
tistic conception it is an inert mechanismn wholly moved and guided by 
the soul. Carried to the society as a whole, the society or state would, 
according to the former conception! be a huge machine like Hobbes' 
Leviathan, working automatically under the stress of the individual forces 
acting in concert, adjusted according to the compact or constitution 
(political conception) ; while according to Stahl it would be as a passive 
instrument guided and developed by the presiding spirit of the society 
a whole, represented in the personal ruleri according to moral order ab4. :: 
justice laid down by divine will and supported by temporal law fdf 
purposes of the common social advance and perfection^ 
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Bichat was, however, somewhat metaphysical 
in the development of his vital theory ; and 
although his theory was followed up and 
adopted by Kant, Schelling and Hegel and 
received support from the conclusions of 
the Historical Jurists (to the effect that social 
institutions are growths) which were naturally 
more in symathy with and allied to it than 
with the older theories of life and society, yet 
the acceptance of this theory was not universal 
till the positivists supported i t by science, Comte 
adopted the fundamental principle of Bichat’s 
doctrine with modifications ; and, while reject- 
ing the antagonism preached by Bichat 
between physical and vital properties, admitted 
that the latter stood by themselves and could 
not be wholly reduced to or deduced from the 
physical and chemical properties of matter. 

In his Sociology he admitted the resemblance 
between vital and social phenomena, between 
organism and society, and here we find the first 
important position, after the doctrine of Law of 
Nature, in which the teaching of philosophy is 
accepted by empiricism and materialism in the 
name and in the interests of natural science 
and these two exhibit a tendency to approach 
each other for a common meeting place. 

The similarity of the society to the Similarities 
organism was superficially noticed at first by organism, 
some (c.f. Schelling and Krause) to consist in 
the mutual correlation of the organic (r.e., vital) 
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as well as social phenomena, activities and func- 
tions, — the reciprocal interchange’ of passive as 
well as active services between each part or 
member and the others as well as the whole, their 
mutual inter- dependence for their common 
life, welfare and development ; and by others 
to consist in their external resemblance of 
structure which rendered possible the assimi- 
lation of the government, its various depart- 
ments, the church and the masses of people in 
the society to the head and the various organs 
and the body of the living animal (rf. 
Bluntsr:hli ") but the positive or scientific 
assimilation of the two was elaborably under- 
taken by Spencer (1820-1903) Schaffle (1831- 
93) and Lillienfeld who approached the subject 
from the point of view of the likeness of the 
phenomena and laws of organic and social life 
and especially of the laws of their “growth” 
or evolution. Here again, it must be admitted, 
that Philosophy led the way and Sciencefollow- 
ed to support the conclusions with its inductive 
proof. Sc'-helling and Hegel were the great 
philosophers of evolution. The Historical 
school, as we have seen, combined scientific 
induction with metaphysical idealism when 
they adopted the evolutionary doctrine for 
building up the jurisprudence of their school.; 
But Darwin and Lamarck gave a thoroughly 

' *' Bedingheit.” 

* Psychologic Studien uber Staat und Kirche, pub, 1841* : y 
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positivistic, naturalistic or scientific turn to 
the conception of evolution. Darwin’s evolu- 
tionary theory of Biology was soon raised to 
a universal cosmic principle and applied by 
Spencer for the elucidation of his great philo- 
sophy of cosmic evolution ; and Biological 
Sociology is its latest and greatest development. 

In estimating the precise relation in which the 
Sociological spirit and method of investigation 
stand to the Historical, I may remind you that 
the Historical school of law, while it contained, Historical and 

, 1 , , Sociological 

in the earlier stage, a double aspect, one meta- schools, 
physical (borrowed from Schelling and Hegel,, 
and the other positive (inductive or scientific), 
latterly limited its programme to the scientific 
exposition of the phenomenal relativity of Law 
to the historical conditions and accidental 
social elements surrounding it. It reached a 
higher and more developed knowledge of this 
principle of relativity than was attained by 
its earliest exponents (c.f. Montesquieu ') in 
laying greater stress on the intrinsic than 
on the extrinsic conditions of positive law, 
i.c., in recognising that Law is conditioned 
more intimately by the psychical state of 
the people than by the geophysical eviron* 
raents, and in emphasising the need of 
studying Law in relation to the other forms of 
social life as ihterpehetraht with all elements 

* Vccchio, however mak«3 Vico att exception, sec Formal bases pf 
Uw, Vol. X, Legal Philjpaoi^y seri^ 
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of its activity aud culture. This idea of the 
historical jurists, viz., the necessary correlation 
and interdependence of all social phenomena 
including Law led on, as I have said before, to 
Comte’s conception of a unitary social science 
or Sociology which will be able to explain all 
of these different classes of phenomena by 
reference to analogous laws. Modern Biology 
discovered laws which also could be used to 
explain certain developments of social life ; and 
to Spencer is due the credit of clearly formula- 
ting the connection between biological and 
sociological research and transposing the laws 
of existence and growth, of adaptation to 
eviionment and of evolution, from the field of 
organic to that of super-organic or social facts. 
The Sociological school thus contributed this 
new truth as to the nature of historical 
development of Law and other societary institu- 
tions viz., that they are progressive adaptations 
of the human society as a super-organism to 
its evironment. ' Society, according to Spencer, 
like the living organism, grows, differentiates 
in structure, develops a specialisation of func- 
tions through formation of different classes of 
men, multiplies by birth, i.e., separates from its 
own substance parts capable of an independent 
life, and dies. He compares the individu<ll 
members in a society with the different ceHi^ 
of the organism and the different classes 

See Vecchio— ‘Formal bases of taw, p. 554. 
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men with the different organs the working 
classes are compared to the digestive organs 
and the ruling classes to the nerves). As in 
organic life, social growth takes place by the 
interior multiplication of cells already existing 
within the system as also by annexation of new 
cells from without,/.®., by increasing complexity 
of the inner structure as also by annexation 
{e.g.y by conquest) of new provinces. The 
horaogenious composition of early infant 
societies is gradually changed into a more 
complex organisation of specialised castes or 
social classes with special functions assigned 
to each, just as the simple cell of the lowest 
forms of life which performs all sorts of func- 
tions is evolved into the organised structure of 
the more advanced forms in animal life in 
which each organ has a separate function 
assigned to it. The nervous system itself, 
which controls the functions of the organs, is 
only one in the lower animals, governing both 
internal {e.g.^ digestive, respiratory, etc.) as well 
as external {e.g,, those appertaining to the 
senses) organs and their functions ; but in the 
higher animals it is differentiated into two 
CO ordinate systems. In social organisms we 
likewise find civil and military administrations 
combined together and performed through the 
same machinery in primitive states and 
separated into two systems as the Societies 
advance in civili25|ition. The societies and 
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states are often divided up into several 
independent states either amicably or by civil 
war or colonisation. This resembles the 
phenomena of segmentation and budding, 
multiplication and birth of the lower animals. 
Evolution of society thus, according to Spencer, 
takes place like that of the animal organism 
by a process of continued integration and 
differentiation. ' 

There are some minor differences between 
these scientific exponents of the Organic theory 
of society which may be mentioned here. 
Lilienfield, for instance, regards not merely 
the ruling class but the entire population of 
tlie social group as constituting Its nervous 
system and the other elements of the body 
sociale to be made up of the things possessed 
by the society, e.g., its land, wealth, means of 
communication, etc'. Then again, most of the 
upholders of the Organic theory lean towards 
socialism or the extension of the state’s legis- 
lative and other powers and functions and the 
corresponding restriction of the individual,— 
a natural conclusion arising from the con- 
sideration of the fact of the complete subordi- 
nation and dependence of the parts of an 
organism to the whole (see Schaffle) ; bnt 
Spencer, the English philosopher, true to hiS ;; 
nationality and domicile, remained faithfal 


See cjuotation from Speiicer in the Evdiution of Law serias, 
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the individualistic doctrines and an advocate 
of free competition and extreme limitation of 
the state’s social interference with the freedom 
of the individual. Many of these biological 
sociologists agree that society is a super- 
organism transcending, in the development and 
complexity of its structure, in the differentia- 
tion of its organs and variety of its functions, 
the vegetable and animal organisms ‘ and 
regard the state merely as a type of social 
alliance. These two points, viz., the differences 

(a) between society and natural organisms and 

(b) between the state and natural groupings 
of men through community of interests became, 
however, moot points of controversy among 
sociological thinkers and jurists, and these 
gave rise, as we shall see hereafter, to further 
developments of the science of Jurisprudence 
and legal philosophy. 

The purely organic view and conception Limitations 

. . , t . 1 of the organic 

of society and laws would logically lend theory, 
favour to certain juristic theories and dis- 
countenance others ; and it is here that this 
theory, although it has made a decided 
advance in the right direction on the foriner 
mechanical conception, has been regarded 
as insufficient and incapable of further im- 
provement and raodifiQation. For^ i 
the Organic theory of iiaw leads to a fatalistic 

‘ Schaffle— •• Ban, und Leben ’cyol. I, P. r; Spencer-^Socioiogy, 

Ch. I qubted by Berolssheimer, p. 2 i8 ' : ■ 
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view of things. The emphasis or importance 
attached by it to the organic spontaneity of all 
growth, the fixity of its direction and of its 
final form and end, and the futility of attempts 
towards changing or improving upon this 
spontaneous and fixed course of evolution by 
any conscious effort or direction from outside 
leads to the same practical conclusions as had 
been reached by the German Historical School as 
to the futility and mischievousness of legisla- 
tion and codification against the grain of the 
society. Law must grow from the society 
spontaneously as the plant from the seed. It 
is all fixed beforehand ; no use attempting to 
change it by human effort. The Organic theory 
of Law, like the Historical, regards Law as 
“ found,” and not made, and goes directly 
against the Analytical conception. It does not 
differentiate f^aw and Morals, like the Formal 
theory, as mutually exclusive of each other but 
regards them as complementary to, and co- 
ordinately related as “ form ” and “ contents ” 
with, each other ; both working together as 
the social cement for furthering the common 
weal and the means of its development and 
perfection. 

The organic This fatalism, as a necessary concomitant 

tlirdocmne of the Organic conception of society and Law,; 

of evolution, qJ Seeing behind all social movements^ 

the operation and influence of social (regarded; 
as a special kind of natural) forces. When* 
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Philosophy becomes positivistic and tries to 
seek explanation of social phenomena from 
their material external concomitants, just as 
we trace the cause of natural phenomena by 
looking for their antecedents, the resulting 
philosophy of law must be causal and fatalistic. 
Each natural phenomenon is taken as the 
resultant of the conditions preceding it and 
with these conditions as ‘ cause,’ the pheno- 
menon is bound to appear. This is true in all 
natural sciences, physical, chemical or biological. 
Law is a social phenomenon. It directly 
emanates by way of legislation, or judicial 
decision, from the king, or the legislature or 
the judges ; and the Analytical theory, when 
it regards it as made, created by the will 
of the lawgiver, looks to the surface only, for it 
hikes the spokesman of the law for its source, 
without caring to penetrate deeper into the 
real nature of the forces which influence and 
guide the organs of the state in the framing of 
the law. The Positive sociological jurists are 
not therefore content to accept the Analytical 
view of the law and its origin ; but they take it 
as a social phenomenon produced by the 
legislative or judicial organs of the state 
passively under the influence of the deeper 
social forces. Legislatures, judges, and kings are 
mere mouthpieces or spokesmen of the law ; 
the real causes are the dominant forces in the 
society. They fliffet ib their estima,te of these 
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dominant forces but are agreed that they are 
natural and are not dependant on individual 
volition. As regarded by these positivists the 
development or growth of Law is organic and 
biological and not mechanical ; but that does 
not make it more amenable to the freewill of 
man. In fact “freewill” itself is denied by 
positivism : it is a self-deception under which 
we labour under a superficial view of things. 
The natural forces, which guide our will 
through motives, are ignored by mistake; and 
the motives, naturally arising out of the organic 
constitution of man and the environments and 
their operation and independently of our will, 
are mistakenly supposed to have originated 
directly from us, created and guided by our 
free will. 

The doctrine of evolution has two sides or 
forms. The one, purely inductive and posi- 
tivistic, is the first and cruder form of the 
doctrine. It is merely the doctrine of organic 
growth along pre-established lines for a pre^ 
determined end. It is a causal and fatalistic, 
conception, and teleology or purpose (apart 
from the absolute, divine or natural purpose 
inherent in the nature of the growing organism) 
has no place in it. Evolution according to / 
this view is a blind naturalistic process accom^ ' 
panying or arising out of the struggle of tlii; 
individual, species, or clan for existence 
against others. Fitness to survive 
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naturally out of this struggle by the natural 
elements and the crushing out of the weak 
and unfit. In society, Law is the expression of 
the forces which are for the time being 
dominant in this social struggle and kings, 
legislators and judges are the organs for the 
expression of these dominant forces. 

The deductive philosophical evolutionists, 
(Schell ing, Hegel, Krause and their followers) 
as also the German Historical School regard 
evolution as a fixed process of growth and 
development arising out of the nature either of 
the absolute identity (Schelling) which is the 
metaphysical prius of both mind and matter, or 
of the absolute idea or thought (Hegel) of 
which matter is the logical counterpart, or of 
the popular genius or spirit (Historical School.) 
There is this difference between this philo- 
sophical theory of evolution and its naturalistic 
rendering by the positivists that the former 
takes a more comprehensive view of the final 
end of the cosmic process and regards it as a 
perennial movement towards self-realisation of 
the individual, which, as it progresses, makes 
lor the supremacy of the ego or free-will over its 
opposing environments and thus lets in teleo- 
or purposive self-directed development 
to have its proper place iij the later stages of 
the advance. We shall s^^ h^ that 
Sociological JurisprtidenQe vrhich traced its 
descent from pc^tivism graduaWy departed 
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from the early, naturalistic, biological con- 
ception of evolution and came to favour the 
view that purposive advance of society and 
law was not only an integral part of the 
process, but that, as society and law make pro- 
gress in civilisation, their evolution becomes 
less and less natural or fatalistic and more and 
more conscious, self-directed and purposive 
(teleological). 

In the growth of a plant or an animal 
from the seed or the embryo, the natural forces 
immanent in the seed or the embryo work out 
their preordained end (vin. the formation of the 
full-grown individual belonging to a certain 
species) in the pre-established way. There is 
no change either in the end itself {i.e., the 
species), or in the process of its gradual realisa- 
tion. This is not real evolution as Darwin 
understood it. In evolution the species itself 
changes. The naturalistic theory would ascribe 
even this change to the struggle for existence 
and natural selection (for the survival of 
the fittest) by which the species is gradually 
endowed with organs and faculties which 
render it more capable to live and maintain 
itself against the opposing forces of nature. 
Thus the final end or product itself gradually 
becomes somewhat improved from what it was 
before. In each society the popular consciousne^J 
genius or spirit has, according to the Germa% 
Historic School, some dimly conceived 
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towards which its development tends. This end 
or purpose is fixed and the development of law 
must take its direction from that immanent 
tendency and final goal. This is the pure 
organic conception which does not recognise any 
possibility of real evolution. Why should not 
the society, in its intercourse and struggle with 
others of more advanced types, see better and 
modify its purposes and objects and mission ? 
Why should the popular spirit remain un- 
changed and unaffected by its constantly 
changing internal and external environments, 
increase of knowledge, commerce and power ? 

Lastly, the organic theory, as originally 
conceived by the positivists, wholly merged the 
individual in the society. This position was, 
in fact, the opposite extreme of what was 
asserted by the me( hanical theory, viz.^ the sub- 
jection of llie society to the individual. The 
latter regarded the society and the state as 
created by the will of the individual for his 
own ends ; and their existence was justified in 
so far as they served those ends. The former, on 
the other hand, looks to the individual as a subor- 
dinate part of the social organism — as a mere 
product and a means. Spencer pointed out that 
as societies develop, like individual organisms, 
from simple and homogeneous beginnings into 
more complex and differentiated structures the 
mutual dependence of their constituent elements 
(the individuals and classes) constantly 
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increases ; while the whole body (the society as a 
whole) becomes more independent of the units 
of which it is composed. The philosophical 
jurists saw deeper and more distant truths, 
when they, of course with their metaphysical 
and deductive method of reasoning, asserted 
that in the perfection of the society or com- 
munity lies the perfection and self-realisation of 
tlie individual. The free ego is realised in the 
free community. The completest merger of 
the individual in the society, which, looked 
at from the positivist point of view, spells 
annihilation of his independent existence as 
individual, is, according to the philosophic 
view, really to be realised by the completest 
co-ordination of the two ; for the merger 
is effected by the cessation of all opposition 
between them — merger or unity of their interests 
which cease to be opposed to each other, so that 
the individual attains his highest freedom and 
individuality helped therein by the society as 
a whole in ail particulars. ‘ 

We shall see, in the next lecture, how the 
Organic theory, with which the positivist socio- 
logists began to reconstuct the social and legal 
sciences, itself evolved and tended to coincide 
with and scientifically support the conclusions pf 
the philosophers. Spencer, Schaffle and others 
— while they admitted that social groops, ip 


See Lecture HI, (Hegel), 
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comparison with animal bodies, were organisms 
of a superior type (super-organisms) — did not 
fully draw out the legitimate inferences 
which that admission involved ; and the course 
of development of Sociological jurisprudence 
was based on the careful examination of the 
special characteristics of this super-organism. 
We shall see that all the previous juristic 
theories of the different schools had to be 
reconstituted in the light of this revolutionised 
conception of organic relationship of the indi- 
vidual and the society ; and, in the course of this 
reconstruction, they tended to approach each 
other and form as it were an organic whole — an 
organic society of theories — wherein the theories, 
without losing their individuality, mutually 
correlated and complemented each other to 
serve the common purpose of building up the 
perfected jurisprudence of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 
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LECTURE VI. 

The Sociological Theories of Jurisprudence 
(Scientific Theories.) 

The Sociological juristic theories came to 
thrive at the close of the 19th and the begin- 
ning of the 20th century as a result of the social 
and economic necessities of the times for which 
the older theories were found to be inadequate. 
The orthodox theories of the 17th and i8th 
centuries secured their fund of juristic prin- 
ciples either philosophically, from the elements 
of man’s reasonable nature,* or empirically, by 
gathering them from the matured legal systems 
of Rome and England.* These formed, what to 
them appeared to be, a perfect set of juridical 
rules which it was the duty of the rulers to ad- 
minister and enforce as positive law. Even when 
the Analytical School gave up speculations as 
to the Law of Nature and formally protested 
against it and satisfied itself with the pure 
theory of the Law as an arbitrary creation of 
the sovereign, the idea still prevailed that the 
existing fund of legal principle of Common 

' the Rationalistic or Law of Nature Schools* 

* Maine shrewdly observes that the principles of En^r. Equity, 
supposed to have been evolved by the early ecclesiastical Chancellers out 
the King’s conscience, as weltas the hidden principles of unwritten 
Common Law, discovered and laid down by the early Common 
Law Judges, were really drawn to a great eatent from the principles of 
^om an Law. See Ancient Law, ^ 
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Law and Equity, stored up in the pages of the 
Law Reports, together with the Statutes and 
the customs of the realm (adopted and recog- 
nised as positive law by the sovereign) was the 
ideal Law and that no positive or wide depar- 
ture from it would be justified or possible 
except by a deleberate Act of the Legislature 
under some special and pressing local or cir- 
cumstantial necessity. The imperative view 
of law, countenanced, chiefly in England and 
America, by the Analytical School, and founded 
on a mechanical conception of society, hardly 
supplied any workable test of the proper con- 
tents of the law for the guidance of legislators 
and judges except that of egoistic utility,’ 
which, as we have seen, became allied, in the 
early part of the 19th century, to the classical 
school of economics and encouraged, in obe- 
dience to the individualistic temperament and 
constitutional passion for liberty of the Eng- 
lish race, a policy of non-intervention in legis- 
lation and administration of justice. In the 
matter of free contractual liabilities of indivi- 
duals, the policy really worked, under the 
economic conditions of machine industry, in 
the interests of the economically stronger class*, 
es and meant the destruction of the weaker and 
poorer labourers. In the name of a theoretical* 
ly perfect ideal of individual liberty of contr^dl 

■ Maine deprecates the theory of utility as the expressioii oM ’ 
mere truism, Ancient Law, Ch. IV. 
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for each and all, this policy was working the 
highest material injustice. English legislators 
and judges, in their conservatism characteristic 
of the race, joined in the working and adminis- 
tration of an alleged theoretically perfect legal 
system, the former seldom caring to make new 
laws which would curtail the individual’s 
liberty of contract, and the latter bent upon 
administering in concrete cases no rules except 
those which were contained in, or would be 
logically deduced from, the general principles 
enunciated in the statutes or precedents. 
Equity itself had by this time been as much 
stereotyped and incapable of expansion as the 
Common Law ' and there was very little 
scope left for further indirect (judicial) legisla- 
tion. The theory which holds that the law 
and its changes are and must be voluntarily 
made by the sovereign and his delegates, and 
that they are not spontaneous growths, natu- 
rally did not suit the requirements of the 
growing society, especially when, as in the 
latter part of the 19th century, each concrete 
case calling for justice was likely to present 
some novel situation and circumstances not 
contemplated and covered by the pre-existing 
rules and principles, and when persons in 
charge of legislation and adjudication were 
unwilling to indulge in the promulgation of 

* See Maiiie>-Aiieieet L«w, Ch. Ill, p. 00, and Holtaad—JurUpru- 
dance, Ch. V. 
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new principles which were likely to clash with 
their pre-conceived abstract ideals of free 
individuality in person, property and contract. 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine summarised the growth 
of individualism in progressive societies as one 
from status to contract.' The exigencies of 
the times demanded a move in the contrary 
direction which was opposed to the individual- 
ism of the 17th, i8th and early 19th centuries. 

The Formal theory of Jurisprudence, ad- 
vocated in the continent, likewise stood for 
the maximum individual liberty and minimum 
legislation. According to this theory as well, 
Law is made by the temporal ruler and sus- 
tained by his force and coercion ; only that 
it should conform to the canon of individual 
liberty deduced from the nature of reason. 
Being more abstract than the Analytical Theory, 
it was still less adaptable to the administration 
of material justice ; and its rigid differentiation 
of Law and morals, more pronounced than 
even that of the Analytical theory, made it 
obnoxious to the demands of social ethics for 
the protection and improvement of the weaker 
classes. Any theory of law, however profound 
and thoughtful, which proceeds upon some 
abstract and rigid preconceived principle or ideat 
of right and justice and admits only of a process; 
of deduction therefrom for the formulation oJf 


^ Ancient Law, Ch. V, p. 170. 

■/ 
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particular rules for particular cases, without the 
consideration of the peculiar advantages or dis- 
advantages of the parties or of the effect of 
their general application on the class to which 
the parties belong or on the society, would 
stand condemned in those days when the 
necessity) for such consideration was be- 
coming keener and more acutely felt than ever 
before. 

The Historical theory as well as the Meta- The Histori. 
physical and Organic theories were also found physk^iVnd 
to be unworkable in spite of their admission 
that law can not be stationery but must grow 
with the times. The Historical theory set rigid 
limits within which the growth is to take place, 
indicated by a pre-supposition of the nature of 
the popular genius or spirit ; and the Metaphy- 
sical Schools regarded it as a strictly dialectic or 
logical process determined by the nature of the 
absolute reality as conceived by their philo- 
sophy. They were in advance of the Analytical 
and F ormal theories in so far as they recognised 
the fact and principle of growth in society and 
law ; but the defect lay in their looking upon 
growth not as a real evolutionary process but 
as something li ke a biological process, along 
lines already rigidly fixed and defined, from 
which no deviation was possible. By holding 
that the growth itself is capable of calculation, 
both as to direction and extent, like the move- 
ment of celestial jbodiesi thoir theory of growths 
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became as much in effect a mechanical-deduc- 
tive theory as the older static theories of juris- 
prudence*. Thus, from different directions and 
Assumption with different methods, all of these pre-existing 

of a complett , , , , . . 

fund of legal theories went to form, each m its own way, a 
aUMril"'” “ jurisprudence of conceptions ” which aspired 
thaories, to have secured a final and complete fund of 
legal or juristic rules and principles which 
would provide for all possible future cases 
requiring juridical settlement. The German 
jurists of the Historical School had such a fund 
in the classical jurisprudence of Rome supple- 
nented, where necessary, by the principles of 
Germanic customary law ; those of the philo- 
sophical school had it in their Natural law (of 
the 17th and i8th centuries) or in their “ philo- 
sophic bases of positive law,” the “ canons of 
* liberty ’ or ‘ reason ’ or ‘ harmonious develop- 
ment ” (the more modern forms of Law of 
Nature) of the 19th century. Concrete rules for 
all possible cases were presumed to be capable 
of deduction by each school from its appro- 
priate fund by something like a mechanical 
method of syllogistic reasoning. The English 
and American jurists had such a fund in the 
principles of common law and equity stored up 
^f^oT*"”" reports. The common deficiency 

these theories, of all thcsc thcorists cousistcd in thck insuffi- 
cient consideration of the fact that the practical 


r. g, Tbe Law of Nature, Formal and Analytical theories. 
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individual and social needs of life are of infinite 
variety and no preconceived set of principles 
can provide for them all. These needs grow 
more complex as the society grows, and the 
growth itself is not strictly logical ; and hence 
the process of deduction from a stereotyped 
fund of legal principles in the administration 
of justice hopelessly fails in the actual affairs 
of life, and the result is material injustice in 
most cases in the name, and under the autho- 
rity, of a crabbed, effete and worn out system 
of law and formal theoretical justice. The 
Law of Nature Schools wanted to set up a code, 
the Historical School a body of case law,' and 
the Analytical school a stock of principles 
embodied in both statute and case, law and 
insisted upon each administered rule of law to 
justify itself by its affiliation to the parent 
stock ; and thus they all came into conflict 
with the modern practical tendency which 
stands at the root of the sociological schools 
and wants the validity of each legal rule to 
be tested not with reference to pre-existing 
principles but to the ends to be subserved by 
it, t.e., the quality of the effect it will produce 
on the interests of the individual and the 
society. ' 

The paramoinit necessity that called for a 
recohstrucitioti of social, politiical and juristic 

' And the 
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theories was thus intimately connected with 
the stern realities of life — the great and 
urgent need of readjusting social arrangements 
to meet the new situations caused by rapid, 
and even revolutionary, changes in the world 
of economics through the developments of 
modern science. The countries of the world 
were now closely knitted together by improved 
and new means of communication, invented 
by science, and the new situations demanding 
solution attracted attention throughout the 
civilised world. Modern science was chiefly 
responsible for these situations,' and it naturally 
brought to bear all its resources on the discovery 
of the correct juristic theories that would suc- 
cessfully grapple them. The efforts of the 
greatest intellects of recent times in this direc- 
tion, so far as they bear upon the sociological 
reconstruction of jurisprudence, are marked by 
some prominent characteristics. The first relates 
to the sociological method of enquiry, the 
second to the sociological object or end, and 
the third to the sociological means for the 
attainment of this object or end of jurispru- 
dence. 

(i) The sociological method implies a 
wider range of investigation of the facts an4 
laws of societies, ancient and modern, and of all 
degrees and stages of civilisation, with a vie# 


revolutionising commerce and industries, 
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to secure a sounder scientific basis and theory 
of social life than had hitherto been attained. 
Indeed, here we enter into a stage of compara- 
tive social sciences, including comparative juris- 
prudence, history, linguistir s and religion. The 
study was no longer limited to the comparative 
study of English Common Law and the Roman 
Law as was done by the older Analytical 
jurists, or to that of the Roman Law and the 
ancient Germanic institutions and their subse- 
quent developments which had satisfied the 
German Historical School, but was extended to 
the social history of all Aryan peoples. It 
even enriched its data by the maturest results 
of Ethnological and Anthropological researches 
regarding the nature and laws of human society 
and race evolution. Comparative jurisprudence 
thus became the broadened form of the older 
Historical Jurisprudence based on more advan- 
ced scientific principles. With gradually 
widening outlook and field of enquiry, it soon 
developed into the Ethnological and Anthro- 
pological Jurisprudence and contributed its 
rich materials to the main science of Sociology 
and Sociological jurisprudence. 

{2) The second, f.c., the sociological 
conception of the end or object of jurisprudence 
implies a transference of attention, in social 
sciences and jurisprudence, from abstract liber- 
ties and rights of the individuals to the 
purposes and interests which they serve or 


Thesociologi 
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protect. A. social group is now studied, not as 
a mere collection of individuals, but as repre- 
senting an interest for which they have united 
together. Several classes or groups inside a 
society are thus held and regarded as represent- 
ing several or distinct interests whose comple- 
mentary or adverse character with reference to 
each other marks the sympathy or hostility of 
the groups. Interests themselves thus come to 
be classified as appertaining to the individual, 
or to his class, or to the society as a whole. 
This attitude of sociological jurisprudence is 
also explained by the necessity which, as 
explained above, gave rise to it, — the practical 
necessity of adjusting the conflicting interests 
of individuals and classes, — which demanded 
that juristic enquiry into social matters should 
look, beyond the mere will of the individuals to 
associate together, to the interests and purposes 
that supplied motives to their will to enter 
into and maintain an associated life. 

In describing the above characteristics of 
the sociological school, Prof. Del Vecchip 
observes: — “The historical analysis of La^ 
was accompanied by a great extension . ip. 
research of which it was both the cause a;nd:i 
effect. Different times and nations were studii^ 
which up to that time had escaped examinatl^; 
because they were thought unworthy of 
comparison of the legal institutions of 
peiopffsgrew so rapidly that juridical ethilb^ ^| 
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is now considered a distinct science. Its vast 
design is far from being fully realised, but still 
it is undeniable that the comparative study of 
the various races, especially in their first stages 
of juridical development, has thrown no little 
light upon the genesis and later development 
of law. Comparative philology greatly helped 
discoveries of prehistoric juridical facts (espe- 
cially in the splendid work done by Leist). 
Even more important, in its consideration of 
the intrinsic coefficirnts of law, was the aid of 
economic studies which, in giving rise to the 
discussion of method, bore rich fruit. The 
conflux of these various currents necessarily 
resulted in partial contradiction, since the 
different starting points were necessarily reflec- 
ted in the final conclusions concerning the 
same subject. It is not surprising that those 
who, following Darwin and Spencer, took a 
biological point of view of human society gave 
its organic conception an exclusive and perhaps 
erroneous meaning. This also explains, if it 
does not justify, the excessive predominance 
given by the economic school to the economic 
element in the determination of social struc- 
tures.”' 

C3). As an outcome of the above charac- 
teristics and te&denGies, and growing out of the 
same prime neeefi8iiy,^^t^ was' ^a gradual , 
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development of sociological thought marked 
by the remoulding of the organic conception 
of society. Society came now to be regarded as 
a super-organic or a psychological unit or body, 
because it presented features not capable of 
explanation by the organic conception. In 
the first stage, the outcry led by the Marxian 
socialists was directed against the extreme 
partiality of the governments and laws to 
protect and preserve the status quo of the indi- 
viduals and classes regarding their freedom of 
personal activity and enterprise (including 
contracts), even if such freedom, under the 
altered industrial conditions, resulted in wide- 
spread injury to the bulk of the society. Social 
interest was, at this stage, identified’ with the 
interest of the majority ; and, under the influence 
of the organic theory of society, the interests of 
the individuals, <.e., of the minority, were sought 
to be sacrified for the interests of the masses. 
GtaduEi It gradually dawned upon the sociological 
idMstn* thinkers that the very existence of diverse 
jurisprudence, independent and even clashing interests of the 
different parts of the society, i.e., the antagonism 
of the interests of individuals or minorities and 
those of the bulk, majority, or the whole, 
indicated some difference between social and 
biological constitutions, and that the organic 
doctrine of the wholesale merger of the indivi< 


^ i.e., by tht Mtrxtan theory. 
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dual in the society required to be revised. 
Moreover, the growing importance of the 
interests and purposes of life and liberty, and the 
growing demand for intelligent and deliberate 
efforts for the reconstitution of society for the 
better provision and protection of these interests, 
and also the practical utility and benefit of such 
efforts proved by the recent social legislations 
called for a scientific theory of society such as 
would justify such efforts and establish their 
possibility of success better than the organic 
theory which relegated individuals and societies 
to the position (as respectively the parts and 
wholes, without any possibility of conflict 
between them, of an organic entity) of mere 
passive products of naturalistic, biological or 
evolutionary processes and forces. The psychic 
element in man and human society was thus 
brought into prominence for distinguishing them 
from vegetable and animal organisms ; and the 
successful use made of it by men, singly as 
well as in groups, to rise superior to the social 
and other opposing environments was pointed 
out to establish and support the new scientific 
view that the individual was more than a mere 
product or limb of the society in which he 
lives. Ethnological and Anthropological 
sciences gave rise to race psychology ; and the 
latter freed sociology and jurisprudence from 
the shackles of the pure organic theory and lent 
scientific support to the social utilitarianism 
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of an improved type by which social interests, 
instead of being allowed to override individual 
interests in ail cases and respects, were required 
to be balanced, as tought by Jhering, with 
individual interests in every case for the purpose 
of finding out the true practical adjustment 
that would produce the best practical results. 

It is often seen that great and fundamental 
changes in the world of thought are first 
adumbrated by some great leader whose first 
vigorous sketches of the new lines of study and 
thought awaken others to follow up the 
indicated lines more elaborately and thorough- 
ly. Each of these new lines of thought is now 
taken up by new men, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in conjunction by many, and made 
the subject of special research till Jresh results,.' 
more advanced, scientific or philosophic^, are 
reached which were imperfectly realised^by thei 
master. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle w«re 
such leaders or masters of thought in ancient 
Europe ; and each, as we have seen, had be^ 
followed up by others along lines pre-indicated 
by them. Grotius, Descartes, Bacon, Hobb^i 
Kant, Savigny, Schelling and Hegel were in 
their turn such leaders of new thoughts and 
juridical, scientific, or philosophical movemeii|s j 
in the 17th, j8th and jqth centuries. Coinit^^ 
Spencer and Jhering may be taken as maati^’ 
in a similar sense, of the new sociolngr^ll 

thought, and the last, as the jurist who ds^|^| 
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in the new sociological jurisprudence of the 
closing 19th century — the century that had 
seen so many unprecedented advances and 
revolutions in science, commerce, industry and 
politics. In Jhering, we find .all the above 
characteristics, of sociological jurisprudence, 
combined in his presentation of the new socio- 
logical view of Law, its means and ends, f 
shall first summarise his conclusions and then 
separately discuss the principal traits of socio- 
logical jurisprudence as sketched by hijn and 
as developed by others, contemporaneously 
with him and afterwards. 

fhering was neither a great philosopher 
like Kohler, nor a great biologist or ethnolo- 
gist like Spencer or Poste, nor a great psycho- 
logist like Tarde or Ward ; but most of his 
teachings, backed by the strongest common 
sense and innate aptitude, amounting to genius, 
for recognising justice, and unique sociological 
insight as to the true position and nature of 
the individual in his relations to the S(x;iety, 
have a catching eloquence of easy perspicacity 
and a genuine ring of truth, carrying conviction, 
which we seldom find in the more elaborate 
and laboured efforts of those who came after 
him. Nowadays, a tendency has arisen to 
measure the value of a conclusion by the 
Statistics, labour and affpft by which it haa 
been reached and supported and the lay reader 
often‘/disappomti^ib^-5i^^ 
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parade of research and effort followed by what 
seems to be a paltry conclusion, which again, 
unless it repeats a commonplace truism, is 
often either unconvincing, or useless on account 
of its hesitating and conditional formulation 
and limitations. Statistics and research are 
good in their way ; but they are useless if there 
is no genius for conclusions (which is philo- 
sophy) behind them. The truth of the conclu- 
sion is not to be lesser than the materials but 
must rise higher than them in its generalisation. 
Modern science has yet to realise that induction 
is truly fruitful when there is true imagination, 
philosophy or genius to handle it, Jhering 
had such a philosophy though he had not the 
abstruse and laboured philosophy of the post- 
Hegelians. Besides, he had his comparative 
and ethnological jurisprudence and sociology, 
though not the improved schemes, methods and 
and statistics of the professed twentieth-century 
scientists who exhaust themselves as well as the 
patience of their readers in displaying their 
weapons and proving that they are terrific ; 
but they mostly lie buried under the weight df 
these weapons, for the genius or strength to 
them is wanting. 

His socisi Jhering (1818-1892) was a social utilitariafiv 

utilitarianism, vvaged war against the German Histprici^^ 

School and opposed their position thait -I^^f 
is unchangeable except by way of peaeeltt|| 
spontaneous growth. The developm€fet,;|^f 
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Law, he maintains, is, like its origin, 
neither spontaneous nor peaceful. It is the 
result of constant struggle or conflict with a 
view to attain peace and order. It is, besides, 
very often deliberate. The theory of spontaneous 
growth stands refuted by the growing and 
successful legislations, for instance, in Germany 
and in England ; and those legislations were 
based on purpose or utility. Jhering’s utili- 
tarianism is, however, unlike Bentham's or 
Austin’s, not individualistic but social or 
sociological. It is a mistake to deal with human 
affairs, acts and institutions, as facts of external 
nature ; for tlie former are all directed to a 
purpose or future end and are means to such 
ends, whereas the latter are wholly and blindly 
subject to causal or antecedent conditions, 
jhering also controverts the Kantian position, 
that the sense of right and justice or category 
of abstract reason, innate in man, shapes the 
legal system ; but insists that laws are framed 
for some practical material object, end or 
purpose suited to serve the interests of the 
society for which they are intended. Prof, 
Roscoe Pound says, “ Whereas the philosophical 
jurist, adopting an ideological interpretation 
of legal history, considered that principles of 
justice and right are discovered {a priori) and 
expressed in rules, add the histOn^^ jurist 
tought that principW ^ found by 

experience had tul^, Jbetthg 
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held that means of serving human ends are 
discovered and fashioned consciously into 
laws.”' The Philosophical and Historical as 
well as the English Analytical Schools were 
equally growing academic ; and their jurisprud- 
ence, each in its own way, became one of 
“ conceptions,” out of touch with the actual 
jealities of life. They were respectiv^ely pressing 
either (a) some a priori theories of right and 
justice derived from categories or canons of 
abstract liberty, or self-realisation of the ego, or 
the absolute ; or (b) deductions from principles 
of the ancient Roman Law or Germanic insti- 
tutions laboriously collected by historical and 
comparative investigation ; or (c) the time* 
honoured rules and principles of the English 
Common Law ; — on the assumption that they 
were perfect, without testing them by the results 
of their practical application in the present 
state of the society or their suitability to its 
present requirements. 

jhering's Jhering’s practical realism led him to lay 

'nterestl*’* dovvii his celebrated doctrine of interests. 

Himself a great Romanist and coni|jaraliye; 
jurist, he traced the development of the actualv 

methods of Law and administration of 
and found that, in the earliest stages, Estyyi 
substituted private revenge (for wrongs); 
granting actions to the injured 

* Scope »nd progress of eociologpeal jurls^iideace, 
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conception of legal rights evolved afterwards 
by generalisations from these actions allowed 
by Law. Persons to whom the law granted 
actions for injuries were supposed to have rights ; 
and actions came to be recognised as mere 
means of vindicating these rights. Legal 
theory thus advanced backward, beginning with 
the actions which lie on the surface and 
proceeding towards the rights which are logi- 
cally antecedent to their remedies in action. 
Further analysis and quest for the logical 
foundations of things would disclose that legal 
rights are, in their turn, merely means conferred 
by Law for securing and protecting interests 
which it recognised as deserving its support. 
By this theory of interests Jhering gave a death 
blow to the formal and individualistic concep- 
tions of Law, held alike by most of the former 
schools,' which limited the function of Law to 
the fixing of asocial order which will guarantee, 
(0 each individual, the largest sphere of free 
activity commensurate with similar spheres of 
free activity of others. The older theories 
regarded Law as a mere /formal System fulfilling 
its mission merely by providing security and 
liberty of activity. foF^ without 

any conGerii for the subjj^s, needs, aspirations 
or moral vyprth of the jndiyidual actiyiiies. 
By the impbrtapefe 0 

^ See Kant; Suetila ijuolfctd by Roscoe Pound in 24 
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individuals, they moreover emphasised the idea 
that the individuals in society are, as isolated 
self-contained units, bent upon treading on one 
another’s heels ; and that the'rulers and persons 
in authority are naturally inclined to encroach 
upon individual freedom, by misuse of power, 
for purposes of self -aggrandisement. It thus 
became necessary to oppose the individual and 
his rigtits to the society, and to conceive the 
function and business of Law to be the negative 
one of protecting each individual against the 
trespass of his fellow subjects or of the rulers. 
Jhering, however, assigned to I^aw, by his new 
do(;trine, a practical sphere of usefulness, and 
besides converted it into a sociological institu- 
tion, growing and developing with the society 
and the immense variety of interests represented 
and subserved by its various sections. Law, 
as tought by Jhering, has to take note of the 
various interests valued in a society, to estimate 
their respective worth and importance, follow 
their historic progress and changes from time 
to time, and shape-itself so as to best suit their 
protection in the present, and co-ordinated 
furtherance in the future, with due regard tjQ 
their character and value. The individual 
thus comes under the cognisance of Law bftly 
through or on account of the interests which 
represents and consequently acquires a SQC;i|| 
character, t.e., the character of a social produp|^*rji 
for all interests are manifestly the outd^^f 
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of social conditions and are realised only in 
and through the society. No abstract apriori 
scheme or code of legal rules can, in this view, 
be deductively evolved from a supposed 
universal concept of human nature, reason or 
liberty, for human interests are not uniform. 

They are often antagonistic, and vary indefi- 
nitely with different persons and circumstances. 

Prof. Korkunov supports Jhering’s ‘ theory of Korkunov «. 
interests ’ as against the ‘ theory of (protection 
of) wills (liberty)' by pointing out, (1) that laws 
do not enforce all contracts but only those that 
represent interests which are regarded, on 
account of their importance and moral worth, as 
worthy of protection ; (2) that even persons witl> 

DO w'ills, e.g., idiots, insane persons, and even 
unborn infants, are invested with legal rights ; 

(3) that interests of persons are often protected 
by Law even against their wills, as in the case 
of minors and spend-thrifts ; so that laws often 
have objects other than the protection of wills ; 
but there is no law which does not, directly or 
indirectly, protect interests ; and (4) that Law 
often creates and protects rights and interests 
which are not attached to individuals but to 
groups or classes of men {e.g., corporations), 
who may have common interests but can 
not, without the help of fiction, be said 
to have a will which belongs only to single / 
individuals.*'; 
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Jhering makes clear his social utilitari- 
anism by establishing that egoism or self- 
interest itself is furthered by enlisting the 
interests of others in its service. Sometimes, there 
is a natural co-operation of the interests of many 
people, e.g., inside a family. In the majority 
of cases, liowever, there is a conflict, and accord- 
ingly they have to be combined artificially ; e.g,, 
where a master engages a servant in his work 
on payment of wages. All communal purposes 
and social ends are thus participated in by 
individuals through- their self-interests being, 
naturally or artificially, united with the general 
purpose or end. llie most general and 
organised purposes of the state are similarly 
socialised, and the individuals are made to 
participate in them, by the “ lever of interest” 
devised by Law. Law’s sanctions serve a good 
deal to make the individuals perceive that it 
is to their interest to be socialised, as willing 
co-operators, for furthering the common social 
ends, when otherwise, i.e., in the absence of such 
sanctions, they would fail to see their usefuln^s 
to themselves as individuals, or would consider 
it to be too remote to call for voluntary an^ 
active co-operation. Social activities i idl 
furtherance of general social interests are unde^j 
taken by individuals through the appeal 
to their self-interest, in the shape of tewi^fe 
wages Of punishment, or to their sense or feel«|»^ 
of service, duty, sympathy or altruism^^ w 


mi 
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leads to self-denial and is embodied in the 
precept “ I exist for the world.” Interest in- 
cludes everything conducive to physical well- 
being, such as liberty, wealth, health, property, 
family, &c. ; and Law, by its protection and 
security of these interests, is conducive to self- 
interest. As civilisation advances, the indivi- 
duals get more and more socialised by the rise 
of the ethical feeling along with the increase of 
knowledge and appreciation of the value and 
interest subsisting in the social ends. They 
become more and more alive to the fact of 
their mutual dependence in society for the sake 
of their individual as well as common interests, 
and more and more knitted together by the 
lever of interests, in the shape of compensation, 
reward or punishment, supervised and enforced 
by Law as well as by the ethical feeling for the 
common purposes and undertakings, like trade 
and public and social duties. They feel that 
they can accomplish more towards the attain- 
ment of interests when they co-operate together 
than by'sjngle-handed effort. 

So, according to Jhering, social purposes, 
ends, or interests are larger and higher than 
individual interests ; for while individual 
interests are antagonistic to each other, social 
interests support and help the realisation of 
the individual ihter^tf. La^ the chief 
means, supported|by)tbe forces and coercion pf 
the state, to prevent conflict bf ihtere$ts and fdr 
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the furtherance of the social ends. Society has 
other means as well, for these socialising ends, 
to secure co-operation of individuals and the 
restoration of balance, in case of economic or 
other disturbances leading to want of equili- 
briuin and solidarity, like compensation, reward, 
wages of all kinds in money, kind, or honour — 
the quid pro qui of exchange, competition 
keeping down price, &c, ; but Law, vested with 
coercion wliich is the monopoly of the State, 
is tlie cliief means to these ends. Society and 
State are thus distinguished ; and Law and its 
co-ercion and the organisation of the govern- 
ment are the characteristics distinguishing the 
State from the Society. Law (and its co-ercion) 
supports the lever of interest (material and 
ethical) naturally subsisting in the society. 
Society, based on interest, may extend beyond 
the geographical limits of the state organisa- 
tion. 

.fhering’s doctrine of purpose which pro- 
poses to test Law by its social ends is a 
thoroughgoing doctrine of reform. , It would 
not take lying down the Law and its slow and 
circuitous spontaneous development as inevit- 
able, like the Historical school. It regards Law: 
as capable of being deliberately and intelli- 
gently shaped and adjusted, as it should bey 
for social purposes and recognises its (JistiiK;n 
live characteristic of co-ercion as well as 
origin in the state, This view therefore is 
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fatalistic but more practical, and encourages 
liie Imperative theory of Law of the Analytical 
jurists. The theories of Morms, of Binding, 
Bierling and others, no doubt received much of 
their inspiration from Jhering. 

In this connection I may usefully quote 
Prof, Roscoe Pound's remarks about Jhering, 
“ To one who thinks of Society as recognising 
interests and creating rights to secure them 
i.aw is very likely to be made rather than found. 
We should expect him therefore to construct 
an Analytical if not an Imperative theory, 
.‘Vccordingly, though the rise of legislation in 
Germany under the Empire has no doubt 
contributed, the influence of Jhering’s teleologi- 
cal method is to be seen in the prevalence, 
in recent German thought, of many of the 
characteristics and much controverted doctrines 
of the Analytical School. Many ideas of which 
we think as distinctly Austinian have come to 
be common -places in the newer literature. 
Thus it is held necessary to discuss whether 
l)ublic law is really law, to argue whether and 
how far international law is law, to point out 
that customary law obtains its authority from 
the state, some even laying down Austins 
doctrine of tacit command, and to insist that 
whatever agencies may formulate legal rules 
they obtain their legal character from the state. 
This Analytical bent is especially marked in 
the Social Utilitarians arid in the works on the 
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general theory of Law (Allgemeine Rechtslehre) 
in which the influence of Jhering has been 
stronger than in those upon the philosophy 
of Law. In Austin’s case there was an obvious 
connexion between his theories and the legis- 
lative reform movement which was before his 
eyes as he wrote. Similarly in Jhering’s case the 
relation of his theories to the reform movement 
that led to the downfall of the Romanists of 
the Historical school is sufficiently clear. Those 
who feel strongly the need of thoroughgoing 
reform are likely always to take an imperative 
position, since tKeir hope lies in legislation. 
Usually it is only by procuring an authoritative 
expression of the will of the community that 
they may expect to establish their ideas in the 
legal system of the present.” 

Jhering’s theory of crimes and punishment 
is also characterised by his general theory of 
Law. Law being meant for social security and 
ends, and crime a menace to the conditions of 
existence of society, that Law requires it to be 
prevented by punishment. Punishment there- 
fore should be looked upon and fixed 
‘I.weckstrafe,’ i.e., as a means to social ends 
with an eye to the future and not as (as h6id ■ 
by Kant or Hegel) “ Vergeltung-strafe,” f 
as retributive or compensatory of the wroiigi 
done in the past. Punishment is hence to;^; 
adjusted not to the nature of the crime but lq?; 
the nature of the criminal— not to the sp^jHf 
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action, but to the abstract menace to the society 
arising out of all that type of acts. Its severity 
should be graded in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the sot.ial advantage expected to arise 
therefrom or of the social injury or danger 
expected to be removed or prevented. The 
real menace arises not from specific criminal 
acts but from the criminal disposition of men 
leading to repetition of such acts. Hence in 
punishing the man or his criminal disposition 
(and not the crime) with a view to his or its 
correction, we must find out the degree of 
culpability out of which the act resulted and 
not the act itself. The menace to society 
arising out of the crime is two-fold — objective 
and subjective ; i.e., it depends on the value of 
the social possession or interest assailed by the 
crime and the degree and kind of the unsocial 
disposition of the individual of which it is the 
index and evidence ; and punishment must 
have a regard for both. 

Jhering was an investigator of ancient law, 
especially Roman Law, of the highest order {aide service*, 
his Geist des Romischen Rechts, &c. pub. 1852, 

1858). He was a great critic and rival of 
Savigny’s pre-eminent scholarshipin that depart- 
ment, and a comparative jurist, philologist 
and ethnologist (as his posthumous works, e.^., 
Vergeschishte der Indo-European and Entwis 
Kelungs geschiehn des Romischen rechte, 
would show). His jiiristic use of the doctrine 
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of interest ; his comparison of egoistic interests, 
utilised as ‘ lever ’ or motives of social activity 
in the shape of reward and force (co-ercion of 
law and public sentiment), and the social 
motives of sacrifice, duty and lov'e ; and his 
analytic idea of Law as moving progressively 
from consciousness of ends clearly Indicate the 
psychological trend of his jurisprudence. He 
fought alike against the eternal unprogressive 
Natural Law and the abstract deductive legal 
philosophy of the rational and idealistic schools 
as also against the national jurisprudence of the 
Historical School. He simnltane )usly sought 
for the universal theory of law which will be con- 
versant with the practical purposes of life ' ; and, 
lastly, he fought for sotnal purposes, seeing in 
them the fruition of individual purposes (per 
contra the Analytical school). We thus see in him 
a combination, in an embryonic form, of all the 
c:hief traits of the later sociological jurisprud- 
ence which I have noted above ; — the traits 
which have been subsequently developed extra- 
ordinarily and with great scientific precision 
in more recent times. But Jhering still 
stands out as a beacon-light, calling for 

- The Historical School reached up to a national theory of I-aw 
dnd did not noticei much lesti explain, the universal or common facts : in 
the legal phenomena of all societies and nations; the philosophical 
school aimed at perfect laws and logical deductions therefrom not suited; 
to practical life. 

* i.e,, the psycho-sociological jurisprudence as opposed to w- 

earlier positivistic theories i " : 
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further progress along the lines of teleology.' 
He raised scietice towards philosophy and 
drew philosophy to science and practical 
life, 

(i) The widening of the horizon of scienti- 
fic investigation was sufficiently clear in Comte 
himself. Positivism, resting on induction, 
sought to make it as perfect as possible by 
enlarging the data upon which the inductions 
were to rest. It was by this enlarged and 
developed induction from collective facts of 
societies that Comte had obtained his funda- 
mental law of social statics, i.e., the law of the 
organi(' dependence of the individual on his 
social environments and his inevitable and 
necessary position as a member of some 
social unit like the family or clan. It not 
ordy established man’s sociological nature 
from facts collected to prove that man never 
lived except as a member of a family (the 
primary social unit), but also the laws of 
social dynamics, viz., that social institutions 
and phenomena are produced, established and 
developed, — are in fact determined — by the 
direction of the dominant social forces, i.e., the 
tendencies and desires of thcs dominant classes 
in society. The process of comparative study 
and enlarged induction was extensively carried 
on in Biology and Zoology by Darwin and 

^ ie,, of jurisprudeficefrom a causa} science to a tcleolojfiea) 
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carried to Sociology and social evolutions by 
Spencer who collected a large body of anthro- 
pological and ethnological materials for the 
purpose of his social science (sociology) and 
sociological theories. The object of these 
efforts was to reach scientific truths, as to the 
origin, nature and development of human 
societies and institutions, which would be 
universally applicable, and not limited to 
particular societies or nations ; i.e,, to find 
out and explain the common features in the 
legal and social systems and institutions of 
all mankind. They thus sought to remove 
what was pointed out by the philosophical 
schools to be the defect of the old Histori- 
cal school by scientific extension of the 
inductive researches and investigations. A 
host of other enquirers,* attracted by the 
infinite possibilities of such positivistic 
social science, joined in the enquiry from 
all parts of the world, and sociological facts 
were gathered from the observation of the 
European nations, the Israelites and Phaeni^ 
cians, the Mexicans, etc., and of less civilised 
races, e.^., the Polynesians, the Africans, and 
some Asiatic peoples. This procedure of proK 
gressive extension has gone on indefinitelyi 
Each new attempt was found insufficient aihd, 
called for more comprehensive, — wider 

deeper, — research. Primitive peoples were 



‘ Collier, Dunean, Sch«pp«g, Cross*, Poft«, ^c. 
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nature of humanity.' Comparative sociology 
and ethnology (including anthropology) became „ . 

, ^ t ^ . Description 

the goal or scientific idol of the time and the of modern 
allied science of comparative law (jural ethno- Law*or”urai 
logy) has thus come, in most recent times, to be 
regarded as the science “ which by a compara- 
tive study of the customs and laws of all peoples 
aims at the discovery of the general process of 
development of jural ideas and institutions and 
of the causes which determine them and the prin- 
ciples by which they operate.” “ It is divided 
into two parts, ‘ special ’ (or analytic) and 
’ geneial ’ (or comparative). The former studies 
a specific jural system from five points of view ; 
its morphology, stratigraphy, genealogy, psy- 
chology, and philosophy ; and it therefore has 
five subdivisions. The latter part (comparative 
jural ethnology) aims to discuss the general 
principles and causes of jural evolution by the 
aid of comparisons of the several systems of 
Law already analysed by the first branch of the 
science.”’ This description of the science of 
jurisprudence given by a master of juristic 
method of the 20th century will indicate the 
immense depth as well as the breadth of modern 
jurisprudence and to what great extent socio- 
logical researches have contributed towards its 
development. The analytic part of the science 

* See Stemmetr — Classification of social types, Vol. Ill, Evolution 
of Law series, 

“ Joseph Mamreila^Types of Sodety and Law. (iParis 1908) ; see 

Vol. iii, Leg, series; ..y- '5:';. ’.v- 
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which represents the depth of the science * 
nowadays aspires, while dealing with the parti- 
cular jural system of a given society, to (a) 
the classification of its jural practices and rules 
under different heads and topics (morphology), 
(b) the ascertainment of the present type of its 
social organisation, e.^,, feudal, gentilic, &c,,an(i 
the proportion of their mixture as evidenced 
by them (stratigraphy), (c) the evolution (both 
morphologic and stratigraphic) of the system 
and its stages (genealogy), (d) the relation, 
compatibility or otherwise, of the ideas and 
and sentiments of the people, Le., individuals 
or the classes, and of the predisposing social, 
including economic, moral and religious, condi- 
tions with the jural system (psychology) 
and (e) the ultimate causes (philosophy) of 
the jural phenomena so far as they are 
ascertained from the antecedent physical, strati- 
graphic, genealogical and social-psychological 
conditions traced back to their very beginnings. 
Sociology and sociological jurisprudence did 
not of course set out with such an onerous and 
all comprehensive programme. In fact the 
earlier sociologists and sociological jurists 
followed the “ method of predetermined limits ” ; 
and sought to explain Society, Law and 
Government with reference to some one or a , 
few of its more important determining cauSEtl 

’ ind this repeated with reference to diverse societies suppllM 
materials for the generalisations of the comparative universal scienipey,}:;^ 
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antecedents ; but all through its development, 
this sociological method of investigation of jural 
phenomena and their evolution, as described 
above, has taken up throughout the strictly 
scientihr attitude of looking upon jural 
practices, or the observed courses of permissive 
conduct in societies, rather than ‘ legal rules ’ 
as the proper and primary subject-matter of 
the science, and sought for their causal expla- 
nation ill the antecedent physical, biological 
and psychological predisposing conditions. In 
fact, the preponderant tendency of this school 
has been towards a search for the causal antece- 
dents than for final ends of jural facts and rules 
which are regarded more as natural results than 
as voluntary means for preconceived ends 

The causal foundations and factors which 
go to form and develop Law have now been 
broadly classified under different heads : — e.g.y 
A. the Geo- physical ; B. the Economic ; C. 
the Biologic ; D. the Racial ; E. the Religious ; 
F, the Psychologic ; G. the Political ; H. the 
Social ; and the process of legal evolution has 
itself been inductively found to follow laws 
differently enunciated by different sociological 
jurists At present I refrain from entering 

^ This refers to sociological jurisprudence proper, of the 
positivistic type, Jhering exposed it 

® See Vol. 111. The Evolution of Law series. The difference 
arises out of different jurists, laying stress on some one (or more) of 
these factors (differently selected) as the determining agent of legal 
evolution. 
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into these in further detail. Some of these will 
be discussed in more appropriate places '. 

(2) The doctrine of ‘ interest and its 
paramount influence in social groupings, was 
discussed with great vigour by sociologists 
like Mohl (1799— 1875), Stein (1815—1890), R. 
Gnrist (1816— 1895) ; and its application for the 
purposes of the science of Law was a great 
achievement of Jhering (1818 — 1892). The 
technical use of the term ‘ society as opposed 
to the ‘state’, began with St. Simon, w'ho meant 
by it an association organised without legal or 
governmental coercion but by love and fellow- 
feeling. The Socialists like Marx, Engels, &c., 
who followed the lead of St. Simon, however, 
used the term to include organisations exercis- 
ing coercive [lower, provided that power was 
exercised for upholding wdiat they regarded a 
just economic order. In fact, their so-called 
ideal ‘societies’ would be even more interfering 
witli individual liberty, especially economic 
liberty, than most modern states. Hegel had 
given a philosophic exposition of civil society 
as a grouping logically standing between tlie 
family and the state, — as an intermediate step 
in the dialectic development of the family into 
the State. The primary social unity of the 
family is dissolved by disruption of the members 
into the diversity of the civil society by way-plii? 

' ' i , 

’ e. g-,, where the different subdivisions of the sociological 
are discussed, see below. • 
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aatithesis, and it is next followed by the higher 
synthetic organisation of the state in which 
there is co-ordinated (X)mbination alike of the 
unity of the family and the diversity of the 
society. This vvould put Society as included 
and incorporated within the State. The Socio- By the Socio- 
logical school sought to make a scientific study 
of tlie various forms of human associations 
and they arrived at the doctrine of interest ; but 
they did not all agree as to the relationship of 
society as tlie total of the several social groups 
to the state. Mohl regards society as distinc- Mohi. 
tive of those affiliations which are based on 
community of interest. It includes all in- 
voluntary social associations, more or less 
organised, which severally grew up in a given society and 
region each starting with, and developing for, a 
given set of common interests ; and society thus 
becomes the sum-total of these associations 
spontaneously growing up as free expressions of interests, 
of these several interests independently of Law, 
the State and its coercion. The (philosophical) 

Organic school had conceived of these group- 
ings as organs of the social body as a whole 
(the state) each serving for some of its needs (Cf. 

Ahrens) ; but Mohl’s objection to this theory 
was that many human groupings embrace 
individuals belonging to different states (Cf. 
the Church) and serve parposes not regarded as 
forming part of the purposes of the state. Thus 

this doctrine of ifltefest% besides settipg up the 
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society as co-existent with and indepeud;:at of 
the state, went somewhat to disprove the bio- 
logical theory itself of Krause and his followers. 
Some groups, e,^,, family or tribes, are united 
by community of origin, some by unity of 
territorial location (cf. commune, or state). 
These are also involuntary associations but are 
dilferentiated from society by their not being 
based on community of interests. There are, 
besides, voluntary groups with common 
interests like partnerships and clubs which arise 
out of agreement and contract but they are 
not permanent and can be terminated in the 
same way. 

Stein was more Hegelian m this respect 
and described society as the ‘ life ’ of the state, 
i.e.f the economic life that pulsates in the 
community inside the incorporating regulations 
of the state. He regarded this life of the society 
as made up of the interaction of the economic 
interests which stratify the society and consti- 
tute and create the variety and antagonism 
of the various classes as distinguished from the 
unity of the family. The conflict of these 
interests of the several classes, notably th.at of 
the capatalists and labourers, is prevented from 
leading to total disruption and sought to be 
regulated (though in a partisan spirit, wholly 
in favour of the former) by the State and LaW', 
Stein in fact represented the socialistic vife#; 
and applied the Hegelian method directed fr^:; 
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the point of view of social economics. In 
noticing, however, Uiat the true interests of the 
society — the proper and fair distribution of the 
aids and advantages — is not properly and 
fairly determined by the Law and the State, as 
it should be, by the principle aiming at the 
higiiest development of the individual, Stein 
punctuated the antagonism between the Society 
iepres( ntcd by interests and the State represent- 
ed bv the Law ; and Gneist makes this position 

* By Giitfist 

dearer still when he points out that Society, 
ie., eacli class representing some interest, in 
so far as it is checked in its natural progress 
and efforts in the furtherance of that interest 
by the legal regulations of the State must be 
necessarily and permanently opposed to the 
State. He further emphasises tiie necessary 
and inevitable antagonism of capital and 
labour since “ every kind of wealth results in 
the dependence of those who are without it ; 
those who have it will do all in tlieir power to 
establisli and continue such dependence, and 
the dependent will equally endeavour to 
diminish and, if possible, to do away with such 
dependence.’” Society was thus placed in 
antithesis to tlie State as associated or organis- 
ed forms or exponents, respectively, of natural 
interests, and force or coercion. Gumplowicz By cumpio- 
a Iso bases the unity of social groups on common 
interest or interests and regards Society as the 

^ Berolz-heimer-^Lega} Philosophies, p. 328. 
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totality of them all ; but he does not place ii in 
opposition to the State as something different 
from it. It is the State itself looked at from 
the point of view of the interests of the groups, 
or of the totality, as they seek their natural 
development, instead of from the point of view 
of their forced regulation by Law. 

(3) The importance thus attached to the 
“ interests ” in Socialistic and Sociological 
writings and thought soon had its effect, as we 
shall see hereafter, in revolutionising Turispru- 

Revointion in dcnce. So loug Es Sociology WES handled as a 

JurisTiniderce r 1 

science bent upon finding out the causal forces 
and their environments or mediums which 
produce the social products, it was, in spite of 
Comte’s admission that Government (and Law) 
was not amenable to scientific (positivistic) 
treatment, assumed that Society, its different 
institutions and phenomena, were something 
similar to the mutually corelated parts and 
movements of the mechanism of the physical 
universe, and the whole governed by inexorable 
causal forces ; that Law was a department of 
the social phenomena ; and that changes in 
the other departments of those phenomena 
inevitably brought about changes in the legal 

Sociological "’ell. Sociological jurisprudence, in 

Jurisprudence tliis early positivistic stage of its developmei|ti; 

Mechanical fficognised Only the play of natural forces in ■ 
the formation and development of Law ; 
all questions of the propriety or other^if^l 
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the right or justice, of the law came to.be 
discounted as unscientific. Moreover, as I 
have already told you, according to this view, 
all law making agencies of the society, — kings, 
legislators and the judges, — would be mere 
mouthpieces of the social forces in tiie framing 
of the law, and the laws formed by them would 
be effective as laws only so far as they correctly 
represented or expressed the resultant or 
dominant social forces. Any arbitrary law laid 
down contrary to the current of the predominant 
social forces would be useless, or, at the 
utmost, only temporarily effective. This was 
in accordance with the view of the Historical 
School and lent to the latter a strictly scientific 
support which it originally lacked on account 
of its metaphysical leaning.' We may special- 
ly mention the names of Spencer and Gumplo- 
wicz(i839 i9i4) as representing this positivistic 
or mechanical stage of sociological jurispru- 
dence. Spencer, as we have seen, stands 
unique as combining the doctrine of biolo- 
gical, ethnological and anthropological evolu- 
tion with that of natural mechanical forces 
and assimilating social developments to orga- 
nic growth* so he represents both this mecha- 
nical as well as many other forms of the next 
following biological stage of sociological 
philosophy. The mechanical stage is marked 

' See Roscoe Pound. Sociological Jurisprudence, Har, L. 
Review, p. 492. 
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by its emphasis of the influence of evironments 
on social units, and of the soc'ial forces and 
their conflict and struggle,* and the resultant 
influ»»nce of such mutually interacting social 
tendencies expressed through the Law. Spencer 
is mechanical in so far as he explains social 
evolution as the product of forces or influences 
coming both from outside (external environ- 
ments) as well as originating inside the society 
from the very nature of the constituent social 
units. He regards Government and Law as 
belonging to the group of other social institu- 
tions and governed by the same principles — ».c., 
as natural results of conflicting social forces. 
The political differentiation of men and women 
as also of the governing and subject classes, 
the master and slave, capital and labour, is the 
outcome of the domestic subordinations (seen 
in iho family circle) evolved, in course of inte- 
gration of families into bigger and more com- 
plicated societies, into subordinations of the 
political type. Such subordinations and class 
differentiations are necessary factors of social 
life — inevitable results of superior forces over- 
coming the inferior in domestic as well as 
political (c..g.» by war and conquest) and eco- 
nomic struggles. The powerful classes natu- 
rally lead the society and guide its movements 
and the most powerful of them emerges i^S' 

^ bctwetn the rulers and the ruled, mastert and altves, 

and labour. ; 
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the ruler ; and the feeling of the community 
i.e.i of the dominant classes, is the sole source 
of political power. Gumplowicz builds his 
philosophy of legal development on this strug- 
gle of forces. Law and statutes express the 
resultant issues of this struggle, from time to 
time, in .u society of which the units are not 
individuals or families but groups or races ; and 
the dominant section for time being in the 
community, representing the dominant forces, 
lays down the law. He expressly disavows the 
concern of sociological science with value, right 
or justice, of laws and institutions, but limits it 
to this naturalistic position of a mere descrip- 
tive science, — descriptive of the social forces, 
their conflicts and interactions, and of the resul- 
tant movemfnits arising therefrom.* One current 
form this theory took, was to compare the social 
and legal phenomena and the forces behind them 
with the planetary movements in the solar 
system under the mechanical forces of gravita- 
tion, i.e., the conflict of the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces of attraction and repulsion.* 

Social forces which, according to sociologi- 
cal jurisprudence, operate as factors of social 

‘ Kor a more specific and detailed theory as to the mode of 
origin of states through oonflict of forces representing this stage of 
Sociological Jurisprudence, see Ratzel’s works ; also Evolution of Law 
Series, Vol iit (spcial factors-^conflict in law) and Berolahemer-- Legal 
{Philosophies pp. 357.358. 

Seo Prof. Wigmore|s article in the Evolution of Law SerieS| 

Vel. ill. 
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and legal evolution, are, as we have seen, 
cif various kinds ; — and some one of them 
is often selected and prominently placed for- 
ward as decisive of the evolution. Jhering had 
indeed drawn attention to this element of 
conflict and struggle of the various social forces 
for supremacy, and sought to establish that 
Law was the compromise by which this conflict 
is adjusted and equilibrium restored in society. 
In the latter part of the 19th centnry the 
geo -physical and economic factors were, each 
for a time, raised to such prominence. This 
represents respectively the geo-physical and the 
economic phases of the positivistic Sociological 
Jurisprudence in which the whole explanation 
of all social phenomena is sought to be rested 
respectively on the geo-physical and the 
economic forces then predominant in the society 
and ibeir prevailing tendencies. 

Tlie geo-anthropological theories, by which 
Buckle (in his History of Civilisation, pub. 
1657) and Ratzel (in his History of Mankind, 
pub. 1896 — 98) sought, by a more developed 
sociological method and in a fuller measure, to 
carry on the inv'esliga lions and broaden and 
complete the conclusions of the Historical 
jurists like Montesquieu and Vico {viz., that 
social developments including that of Law are 
brought about by the external causal influence!^: 
physical environments like climate, food and SQi||; 
may no doubt be placed inside the biplogiii^! 
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stage (that logically and chronologically 
seems to have followed the geo- physical or 
jnechanical stage) of Sociological Jurisprudence. 

But they more appropriately belong to the 
mechanical stage (or rather to the intermediate 
stage between the two, i.e., the earliest, the 
mechanical, stage of the biological or the latest, 

;.c., the biological, stage of the mechanical) of 
Sociological Jurisprudence in as much as, 
while admitting the biological nature of social 
growth, they explained it more by the causal 
ibices of the external geo-physical environ- 
ments than by the character or genius of the 
races and the influence of race on society upon 
which the later ethnological sociologists laid 
so much stress. 

But biological ideas in sociology led to Biological 
ethnological and anthoropological investiga- Ithnoiogfrai 
lions. The evolution of the human races and poiogicai) 
their laws from the earliest primitive stages [lldologicai 
was sought to be traced by universal legal 
history for supplying an independent basis for 
juristic conclusions as to the nature and 
development of social and legal phenomena. 
Investigators and jurists like Leist, Post, Meile, 

&c., belonging to the German Historical School, 
Ehrentung and others of the Romanist group and 
even t hose of the philosophical school like Dahn, 

N?mi and Kohler joined in the movement which 
gradually grew in strength and proportions ; 
and the science successively by the name of 
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Historical Jurisprudence, Aryan urrecht (/.e., of 
all Aryan peoples), universal legal history, 
comparative ethnological jurisprudence and 
sociological jurisprudence (of the ethnological 
and anthropological type). They may well be 
regarded as the more matured and advanced 
forms of the Bio-Sociological .Jurisprudence. 

I shall now briefly summarise some of the 
main conclusious of these different types of 
sociological jurists as regards the various factors 
of legal evolution. Some idea of the way in 
which the geo-physical factors work towards 
the evolution of legal institutions may be 
gathered from the works of Rendall Semple' ; 
and in fact the labours of investigators in this 
direction have not yet been final. It is clear 
that we cannot actually distinguish the geo- 
physical factors from other higher factors, like 
the racial, linguistic and religious, which are 
often dependant on the geographical hx'ations 
of the peoples. We are, for instance, pointed 
out that the legal systems of the Hindus, 
the Mahamadans, and of the backward 
barbarous conquerors of Rome were personal, 
and the peoples carried their law with them 
along with their religion or tribe or race ; as 
opposed to the English Common Law and 
law of Rome which were territorial, more 
amenable to the political interpretation of t 
as the product of a particular state. This - ^ 


Vjd« Evolution of Law Series, Vol. IH. 
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an explanation derived from the state of 
civilisation of the societies concerned.* We are 
also told that geographical divisions explain the 
wide bifurcation in France of the legal systems 
(before the great Napoleonic codification) into 
pays de droit Coutumier and Pays de droit ecrit ; 
and at the same time we are told that the 
same was also accountable in part to the 
different historical factors, the different military 
organisations gv>vmrning the different localities 
and the diffeti nt racial elements (Germanic 
and Roman) prevalent in the respective popula- 
tions. Countries in isolation are more likely 
to have pure indigenous systems of law than 
those in constant contact with other peoples 
and civilisations than their own. Laws, besides, 
are often dependent on language ; and legal 
systems (ff different localities under the same 
political government vary with the dialect. It 
is diftii'ult to classify jurists who take care to 
investigate all such factors to explain differences 
of legal systems ; but they mostly combine the 
economical, linguistic, racial or ethnological, 
religious, political and othei factors and are 
more or less comparative in their methods. To 
group them under different heads according to 
the prevailing trend of their investigations is 
«all that can be done and such grouping is 

intended not so much to classify the writers 

— - ■ - ■ ■■ - - - ■ ■ - - ■ - ' ■ ^ ^ 

' And Kfct salelyffrotn their respective ^O'^physical environmentt ; 
the two may have some connection With each other, 
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but to classify the methods in the union of 
whicJi the real merit of Sociological Jurispru* 
deuce rests. 

The geographical environments affect 
human laws by affecting the physiological and 
psychical nature of the man and of the society. 
Tlie exigencies of life, different in different 
places, prepare some nations for agriculture, 
others for navigation and trade, others for 
pastoral or nomadic life. Climate affects their 
temperament and habits of life and is reflected 
in their religion and literature, thought and 
speech. The connection of the society with 
its habitat marks the stage of civilisation, and 
a comparison of the different societies at 
different stages of civilisation, e.g., the Norman 
Imnter tribes, fisher tribes, pastoral societies and 
agricultural societies, leads to the conclusion 
that, in less civilised races, the connection 
between the society and its land is loose, and 
it becomes more intimate as the society evolves 
and is more and more capable of utilising for 
its maintenance the natural resources of the 
soil for a plentiful and regular supply of its 
needs ; and further, “ every advance to a highef 
state of civilisation has meant a progressive 
decrease in the amount of land necessary for 
the support of the individual and a progressiye 
increase in social organisation as also ia 
relations between man rmd his habitat.; 
stage of development remaining the same : 
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per capita amount of land decreases also from 
poorer to better endowed geographical districts 
and with every invention which brings into 
use some natural resource.’** The increase of 
density of population, increasing with the 
intimacy between society and the land, neces- 
sitates and brings about a more highly organised 
government for securing against internal fric- 
tion as well as external attack. The State’s 
sphere of duty is still more increased as, with 
growth of industry and commerce and wealth, 
the foundation is laid for still more increased 
population and still more complex relations 
between Law and the people. It has to under- 
take, or assist in, the construction of improved 
facilities of communication, high ways, canals, 
railroads, steamshiplines and to make stronger 
arrangements for attack and defence and a more 
organised and developed jurisprudence. The 
geophysical relation of supply and demand also 
accounts for many of the social customs. Where 
production is in excess of population, customs 
favour prolific generation ; but where it is the 
reverse, e.g., in unproductive high lands, or 
where women are scarce, customs restrict 
marriage, and favour polyandry and other posi- 
tive checks to population, such as, infanticide 
and abortion. The more enterprising and 
civilised societies^ of daurse, seek to cope with 

V Semp]e--^lnilu«nc^ oC jg^o^aphical tnviironiMht; c|uol«d in 
VoK III Evolution or Law Sertesj p. 227. 
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the natural difficulty by the higher and nobler 
means of industry and international trade, 
protected by a strong navy, and also by emigra- 
tion and colonisation ; and the feeble society 
retrogrades (and often succumbs to a stronger 
invader) when it fails to struggle against the 
difficulties of its habitat. The strong society 
progresses by overcoming them by the extension 
of its field of activity and expansion of its 
world relations beyond its territory. The 
history of world’s progress has thus been 
strongly influenced by this relation of the 
people to its geo-physical environments. 

The Econo- The doctrinc of ‘ interests,’ /.e., the economic 

m\c phase of ^ 1 1 • p • » . 

Sociological mtercsts, as the central basis of social mtegra* 

jir pr ence differentiation, and as the 

mainspring of the social forces {e.g,, conflict and 
struggle) behind all social evolution may well 
be remembered in connection with this phase 
of s(x:iological jurisprudence. The positivistic 
idea and theory of social forces, their conflict 
and struggle, is here more or less confined and 
limited to economic forces or conflicts and the 
economic interests giving rising to them. In 
Giinplowicz we find this tendency towards 
emphasising the economic interests and forces 
in his sociology and sociological jurisprudence. 
The same attitude is noticed in the recent 
American jurist Brooks Adams. The positiyi^ti 
explanation of social phenomena, as resultantiSt 
of struggle or conflict of social forces, is: 
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combined with the view that economic 
forces are the most prominent of them all. 
Here also we find the same fatalistic theory 
of Law, of the positivist mechanical stage, the 
same idea, that the sovereign is a mere mouth- 
])iece for the expression of the resultant of the 
i.oiiflicting social (here economic) forces, that 
l^aw is the necessary expression of the wishes of 
llie most powerful (economic) class whether it 
be priests, or usurers, or soldiers, or bankers, 
that ‘ Right and Justice’ are not relevant in juris- 
prudence for it represents at every epoch only 
what is consistent with the interests of the 
dominant class backed by its dominant forces, 
and that the sovereign in ‘willing’ the Law 
lias no more independence than the earth in 
describing its Orbit, for he must act according 
to the definite wishes of the dominant forces 
of tlie community. 

The exponents of the economic theory,' 
liowever, generally accept the Marxian theory, 
and deny that national conscience or spirit or 
geo- physical environments affect the legal 
systems of societies as much as the economical 
conditions. You must have noticed that much 
of what the geo-physical jurists would regard 
as external local influences, e.g., the produc- 
tivity of the soil and the character of the 
natural facilities for earning a livelihood, may 
Well be taken, by the economists, as economical 

’ Brooks Adams, Croce; Lbria, &c. 
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factors ; and there is therefore not much 
debatable ground between the two sections of 
sociologists except perhaps one of nomencla- 
ture. The economic jurists would point out ' 
that, in spile of local and racial differences, 
the legal systems of primitive societies at 
different parts of the world, e.g., in Asia, Greece, 
and Africa, show marked essential similarities 
so long as they were worked out on a family 
instead of upon a property basis. We have, 
for instance, in all, a matriarchal family and 
its peculiar relationships recognised by Law, 
which cannot be explained otherwise than by 
reference to the common economic system of 
the countries. The family community and the 
holding of property by the group, as the social 
unit, was the common ground from which the 
Romans in their primitive stages, the Irish, the 
Gauls and the Germans had derived their earliest 
social economy ; and this is how, inspite of their 
immense divergence in other matters, their 
ancient laws were so peculiarly similar regard- 
ing such important particulars as the classifica- 
tion of persons, patria protestas, marital rights^ 
agnatic family constitution, inviolability and 
and inalienability of private property, stringent 
law of debt and personal obligations, and s# 
elaborate system of oaths and judical watfan- 
ties. The Romans as well as the old Gerlfiatt; 

* Loria- Economic foundations of law, — Quoted i n VoL ili« 
tion of Law Series pp.' 234 siq, - 
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stock had nothing in common between them 
except identical territorial conditions giving 
rise to an identical economic constitution. 
The land was free, *.c., belonging to the group, 
and accessible to all alike, and the economy 
was not individual, or capitalistic, but collective. 
With the disruption of communal landholding, 
and the introduction of capitalism and indivi- 
dualism in economics, profound changes were 
introduced in the legal systems and they assum- 
ed different shapes in the Germanic and Roman 
worlds, tending, in the comparatively barren 
and unproductive and hence less valuable 
soil of North Europe, to serfdom and feudalism ; 
and, in the oppositely conditioned soil of the 
southern Roman Empire, to slavery and 
dominion. The labouring freeholder was easily 
contented with his serfdom in the north ; and 
the rich noble was satisfied with his paramount 
overlordship, without grudging to allow the 
weaker party to have some interest in the land. 
The Roman proprietors in t he south, through 
deadly strife, succeeded in expropriating the 
cultivator, who* after severe struggle, had to sink 
into slavery. The respective legal systems of 
land tenure accordingly came to differ ; and the 
difference rested cm the difference in the economic 
condition of the soils and of the consequent 
economic interests. The maturer Roman Laws 
was essentially a system adjusting economic 
relations subsistitiig between the several landed 
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proprietors, each regarded as an absolute owner 
directly connected with the soil ; whereas the 
Germanic Law was most intimately connected 
with the more elaborate land tenures and the 
regulation of the various forms of (patriarchal 
and domestic) duties and sentiments ’ sub- 
sisting, through economical exigenc;es, between 
the difEerent social strata of which the holders 
of the landed area were composed, i.e., the 
multifarious forms of economic relations be- 
tween property and labour, which were not so 
much in evidence in the Roman system. Loria 
takes pains to point out that the gradual 
substitution of the northern feudal and custo- 
mary legal system of the Lombards, for the indi- 
genous Roman Law, in Italy, which was fairly 
completed by the 12th century, was the result 
of the introduction into medieval Italy of the 
economic conditions of the serf-system of the 
north ; and that the opposite phenomena of the 
Romanisation of Germanic laws, noticeable 
in the 15th century, is explained in an 
analogous way, viz.^ the conversion, by the 
introduction of crafts, industries and guilds, and 
hence, of wage economy and labour contracts, 
of the older feudal conditions. The mature 
Roman Law, which was thoroughly indi- 
vidualised, with its elaborate law of contractSi 

• Sec Maine's Ancient Law regarding the character of these dut»!^ 
and santiment.s between the Lord and his vassals under the 
System of Northern Europe. ' i ; 
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was more suited for these new economic con- 
ditions which could no longer be satisfactorily 
adjusted by the old feudal customs. He also 
explains, by his economic theory of Law, the 
subsequent renaissance of the Roman Law in 
Italy when this wage economy entered its 
threshhold after the expropriation of the 
cultivators. He thus establishes, by legal 
Iilstory, that Law is not the product of abstract 
reason, nor of national consciousness ; nor is it a 
racial characteristic, but it is the necessary out- 
come of economic conditions, and changes along 
vvitii economic changes. 

Loria examines the various branches of jhe depart- 
legal systems to make out that'each of them Law?hw 
is a necessary product of particular economic by 

conditions. The family law begins as soon as conditions, 
the tribal promiscuity is converted into the Faw'h i-aw- 
matriarchal family system through the eco- 
nomic necessity, of co-operative labour for 
means of substance, arising out of increase of 
population. Working hands are now recruited, 
by marriage, from foreign groups by the women 
round whom, as maternal heads, these matriar- 
chal societies collected ; and Law helped this by 
forbidding intermarriage among members of 
the same group. As however population, and 
along with it, demand for further productive 
force went on increasing, the economic arrange- 
ment on matriarchal basis was found defective 
for the purposes ofgcoherence and organ isatjop 
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of the masculine elements of the clan. The 
superior strength and working capacity of the 
adult males soon secured for them economic as- 
cendancy over the females and the children ; and 
the legal ascendancy of the former, by the subs- 
titution of the patriarchal system in the place of 
the older system, was a necessary concomitant 
result. The Law of persons, including patria 
potestas, shaped itself naturally to suit the 
economic necessities. The wives and children 
were reduced by Law to the position of slaves. 
The Law of property shaped itself to suit the 
wishes of the acquirer, as he come to be more 
and more respected for his increased eronomic 
worth, and became individualistic ; and succes- 
sion became agnatic. 

The dependence of the evolution of property 
law on economic conditions is so clear that 
only a passing reference to some of its leading 
phases will be all that is necessary. When 
there is an unlimited supply of free land for 
user, no distinction between land and moveables 
is thought necessary to be recognised in Law ; 
but, with the increase of population and of the 
needs of life, land value is increased, and pirivate 
property in land is instituted, for the encourage* 
ment of individual enterprise, together with tbe 
distinction between land and moveables 
between communal {ager publieus) and 
dual ownership of land. For the same 
limitations of the legal right of ownershi|i;!^|j; 
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gradually removed except those which, like 
servitudes (especially the rural ones), usucapio, 
hahitatio, fructum usus, specijicatio, etc., are 
allowed to remain, or are newly introduced, to 
reward and encourage cultivation, labour and 
production, and penalise neglect or absenteeism. 

Contracts and alienations were, for the same 
reason, freed from the obstacles of form and 
enforced, for the purpose of exacting good faith 
in mutual dealings, inspite of technical or 
formal defects. The economic reason was 
undoubtedly the encouragement of free circula- 
tion of property, industries and commerce. 

The Jus Gentium or Jus Naturale was mostly, 
if not wholly, tlie product of the development 
of the intensive economy of the Romans ; and 
the later legal liens placed upon property in 
favour of labour, in the sliape of servitudes, quit 
vents, pasturage rights, banalities, rights of 
chase etc., in the medieval feudal days were intro- 
duced and encouraged by Law so long as they 
were regarded as helpful in social economy. 

Condominium, of ancient communal eco- condomini 
nomy, gave way to private property as the 
latter was more conducive to intensive labour property, 
and production required by the increasing 
density of population. Private ownership led to 
slave economy as the owner of land was unable 
to cultivate his large tracts himself or by his 
children and other family members. Slave 
economy was, hovvever, found unsuitable for 

51 ' 
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effective production, for the slaves, with no 
interest in the produce, would not put forth their 
best efforts. This economic necessity led to serf 
economy ; and then again, the rise of capita- 
listic industries and commerce and the increased 
wealth and power of the capitalistic land- 
owner, moved by conscious self interest and 
attracted by the increased value of land 
and its products, led to the expropriation of 
the serfs and their reduction to the status of 
employees, on wages but with no interest in the 
land or the business. This stress of economic 
conditions brought about an oscillation of legal 
property first from condominium to private 
ownership ; next, back from absolute owner- 
ship and slave economy to feudal ownership 
and serfdom ; and, lastly,, a forward move- 
ment again to individual capitalistic ownership 
and the wage system. It will not be inappro- 
priate here to mention that the next backward 
movement is already visible, towards a system 
when wage earners would again rise to the level 
of sharers in the profits of land and business ; 
for the growing economic demand for intensive 
labour is now indicating that the fixed wages 
should be changed for some arrangement by 
which the labourer will profit in proportion 
to the value of his production. 

The law of inheritance also, like the ld% 
property, evolved on economic basis. Iii 
when the principle of condominium 
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in some form or other, as in primitive Rome 
(and, we may add, in the orthodox Eastern 
communities) or in the medieval feudal ages of 
serfdom, succession ah intestate was the legal 
order. Testamentary succession came to be 
encouraged by Law when the individualistic or 
capitalistic property system came to be the 
economic order, as in the days of slave economy 
in Rome (cf. The Twelve Tables), and in the 
more modern days of wage economy since the 
latter part of the middle ages ; and, curiously 
enough, as the society enters into an opposite 
period of transition, e.g.^ from the individualistic 
slave economy to the multiple feudal ownership 
of the lords, vassals and serfs, the Law’s trend to 
discourage arbitrary and wholesale testation 
by imposing multiple restrictions becomes 
clearly visible. In Rome itself, slave economy 
gradually gave way, and, with it, the absolute 
authority and ownership of the pater familias 
over the children and slaves was curtailed by 
Icavv. The interest and ownership of sons, and 
even of slaves, in certain contingencies, in the 
produce of labour came to be recognised ; slaves 
were in many cases raised to the position 
of holders of interest in land as tenants ; ' 
and the right of free testation, against the 
interests of the family members, was curtailed 
by equity and legislation, Later still, when 



' Ste Sir Henry accoutit of the origin of R. Emphyfieusiis. 
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slavery was succeeded by serfdom, some of 
the conditions of the primitive economy were 
reproduced. Holdings of serf lands were not 
granted to the individual, but to the family to 
be handed down undivided to successive genera- 
tions for continuous and careful cultivation ; 
and these peasant holdings would follow the 
rule of intestate succession. It was only the 
peculiar serai-political nature of feudal property 
that necessitated the introduction of the rule 
of primogeniture ; but even here the eldest son 
at first held only a representative character on 
behalf of the whole family for purposes of 
administration and jurisdiction.' 

The law of contract also similarly under- 
went changes under the stress of economic 
necessities. When land was free and every one 
would easily get lands which he could cultivate, 
the only means available to one who would 
have more lands than he could himself manage 
with his family members would be by procuring 
slaves. Law helped and favoured this recruit- 
ment of slaves by laying down the personal 
basis of obligations and debts and permitting 
the creditor capitalist to hold his insolvent 
debtors as slaves. Tenants in ancient Roman 
Law had only a right ad yew and no real right ; 
but this precarious status was unfavourable, M 
economic intensity increased, to strenuous 

' Marne’s Ancient Law, Ch. vii., Adam Smith— Wealth •( Natid^v 
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productive effort ; and modern law lias, accord* 
ingly, gradually conferred on the tenant a right 
in yem and has afforded him greater privileges 
and facilities, e.g., in the shape of a right to 
redeeming his rent charge and becoming the 
proprietor (cf. in Ireland), or to compensation for 
improvements (in England).' Freer circulation 
of capital, demanded in the days t)f economic 
and commercial progress, has led to the abolition 
of the ‘ legal rate ’ of interest and imprison- 
ment for debt, and to provisions for publicity (by 
registration) of the mortgage, and free alienation 
of land {e.g. by the abolition of the Statutes of 
Mortmain). The modern laws of negotiable 
instruments, bills of exchange, laws regarding 
transfers on bills of lading and like documents, 
laws of banking, corporations etc, have all been 
brought about by the economic necessities of 
modern days. 

Economic conditions have called for heavy LawotCTimes 
punishments, and a rigorous law of crimes, as menu 
against offences against property. Crimes 
themselves are mostly the results of economic 
causes, such as excessive want or excessive 
wealth, both of which have a corrupting 
influence on morals. The . betterment of eco- 
nomic conditions would strengthen the capacity 
of the individuals, to resist deleterious appetites, 
and minimise crimes in a society. Even the 


' Cf : al*o rifht co«f«rMd by tb« Bengal Tnnnney Art. 
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cases of bom criminals, whose criminality is 
ascribed by anthropologists, like Lombroso and 
bis followers, to physiological constitutions 
born of heredity, may be explained by tracing 
their history through generations of untoward 
economic environments. The economic socio- 
logists would therefore recommend the proper 
adjustment and improvement, by Law, of these 
economic conditions, and a more equitable 
apportionment of punishment to the crimes, 
judged by their economic effects on society, 
with due consideration for the economic 
influences that prompted them. 

The mechanical (including the geo- physical 
and the economical) positivistic stage of 
Sociology has, as we shall see hereafter, been 
thoroughly outgrown ; and it is now credited 
with having contributed to the Science of 
Jurisprudence nothing of value exciipt its refuta- 
tion of the individualistic or contractual view 
of society or state and its origin (which was 
already accomplished by the Historical school), 
and its theory, of the individual as himself a 
social product, and of Law as a closely 
correlated branch of the social sciences. The 
mechanical sociological theories were soort 
mixed up with, and supported by, the biological 
or organic theory of natural selection. Conclu- 
sions like those mentioned in the last paragrdg^^ 
were sought to be supported, in the last thifi| 
of the 19th century, by the analogy of 
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Darwinian laws of biological growth, based 
upon struggle for existence and natural selection, 
found to subsist in human societies as well as in 
the lower organic (vegetable and animal) king- 
doms. So long as it held fast to this biological 
conception of Society and Law, — to the natural 
process of evolution by the cruel and inexorable 
elimination of the unfit in course of the struggle 
for existence, — and cherished the idea that the 
function and object of Law was simply to give 
free play, in an orderly and regulated manner, 
to this natural struggle and elimination (which 
was supposed to be calculated by nature as 
best suited for the benefit of the race), Sociolo- 
gical jurisprudence encouraged, as before, the 
T.aissez Faire policy in legislation and was as 
fatalistic and unfruitful as in its earliest stage ; 
and both were equally shocking to the new 
rising social conscience in the awakening of 
which Jhering took such a leading part. 

The biological explanation of society is 
based on the principle of vitality and, its neces- 
sity of expansion,' The needs of individuals, 
arising out of their vital principle, lead them 
to expand their vital forces and compel exter- 
nal nature to yield their satisfaction; and 
association of several individuals is one of the 
forms of this expansion by which a more 

See Espirias— Des Sbtiete^ Anj males* 
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adequate satisfaction of the life’s essential 
necessities is attained than is possible by 
individual effort. The characteristic feature of 
a properly formed society would accordingly 
be a permanent association of individual efforts 
leading to the realisation of a common purpose ; 
and its organic perfection is approached as the 
individuals contribute to the common life and 
purpose of the whole body and render recipro- 
cal services by which alone complete satisfac- 
tion of the needs of life of each can be attained. 
The primary necessities of life, determining the 
existence of society, in order of their essentiality 
and importance, are nuitrition, reproduction 
and a life of relation. We find societies formed 
under the stress of these necessities in lower 

Common to ... i 

man and anirnals as vvelJ as in men. The primary need 

lower animals ^ , , . • . . - . 

of reproduction gives rise, in advancing stages, 
to (promiscous) conjugal Societies, maternal 
domestic societies, and paternal domestic 
societies, in which the permanent bonds of 
union are, in order, mere, sexual attraction, 
(the mother’s) love of offspring, and sympathy 
and affection which attracts the male parent 
to take charge of the collective family life. 
Opinions of biological investigators seem to 
be divided on the point whether the family 
instinct, which inclines men and animals ip 
form conjugal and family groups consisting cl ; 
monogamous mates and progeny, is conduciVp^ 
to the formation of larger social organisatipoCj 
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Letourneau ' Zanetti, Giraud Teulon * and 
oiliers regard family and society as mutually Family and 
antagonistic, for the family instinct is essen- fnst^cts. 
tially jealous, and disfavours larger associations 
in which the exclusive privileges of the males 
would be endangered. It is supposed that the 
])oIygamous type of family is necessary for the 
formation of the larger and more complex social 
organisations ; and that the nece.ssities leading 
to family life, and to society, are independent 
and distinct. They are, respectively, the 
necessity of reproduction including the closely 
following affection for progeny (for tfie former), 

.'.nicl that of co-operation for purposes of defence 
(for the latter). Others, like Posada ■ and 
Petrucci,'* while admitting a natural exclusive- 
ness of the two instincts, hold that the two 
instincts may synthetise and societies may be 
found to be formed by integration of family 
groups. 

This question of antagonism of the family 
and social instincts is closely connected with 
die other debated question whether the male or 
the female is the basis of the family life, and Biological 

. , , , *11 explanation of 

wlietlier the matriarchal or the patriarchal matriarchal 
family is the creator of social life in the horde chal .fannily 

systemit 

‘ 1/ Evolution politique, p. 22. 

' Origines der marriage et de U famillee. 

" Annaies de rinstitut,&c. Vol. Ill, pp. 271— 31 S—tran slated in 
'Ol. iii. Evolution of Law Series, p. 205. 

! See voh iii, Ev, of Law Series p. 313. 
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or the tribe. The biological sociologists, how- 
ever, have not come to a definite unanimous 
conclusion on the point beyond that the 
predominance of the male factor in family 
groups gives then a more distinctive character, 
and greater and higher coherence and 
organisation ; but it cannot be established 
as biological truths that monogamous and 
Iiolygamous, or matriarchal and patriarchal, 
families follow a regular sequence,’ or that 
they necessarily indicate any definite stage or 
grade of intelligence or biological evolution 
of the animals or individuals composing 
them ; or even that the female’s love of 
progeny leads to the family or domestic life ' 
and the male’s more developed aptitude for 
attack and defence and co-operation makes 
him the direct producer of social life.'’ The 
social life of relation and organisation depends 
largel}^ on external conditions, on greater 
number of needs and lines of social activity for 
their satisfaction ; different family types may, 
under stress of external circumstances, equally 
produce it. Posada concludes from a study pf 
the superior vertebrates like the anthropoid 

» Adolfo Posada Annales/' translated in vol. iii, Ev, of LaW - 
Scries, p. 276. 

^ Posada controverts Zanette’s view that the male is opposed 
the creation of the family and sides with Sir H. S. Maine who seftki-%hS; 
support of zoological sociology for his patriarchal theory of 
sec p. 283, vol. iii. Evolution of Law Series. . 

’ fijd. p, si8i. ■ 
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apes : — (i) monogamy and poligatny may be 
found in the same species ; (2) absolute 
superiority cannot be claimed for either of these 
two types of family among animals ; and (3) 
extended forms of society do not necessarily 
depend on the form of domestic life of the 
constituent members.’ Biological studies of 
the animal societies for tracing the history 
of human .societies indicate that isolated exis- 
tence, family life (maternal and paternal), and 
social life were most probably formed in suc- 
cession by way of progressive social synthesis 
in obedience to natural wants ; but that this 
order of succession was not universal, and was 
modified by the external circumstances deter- 
mining the form of organisation best suited for 
the time for the satisfaction of their necessities 
amidst the particular environments. There 
was, liowever, a concurrence of different social 
forms among primitive men and the tendency 
was towards the increasing piedominance of 
the male as the leader. 

The Biological theory of property, ’ like 
that of society itself, rests on observation of 
the vegetable and animal worlds as well as 
of primitive and infant societies. Latest 
biological researches go to show that property 
is a natural fact antecedent to all legal 

* R. Petrucci’s ” Lcs origincs naturelles dc !a Propri«le’* 

1905, translated by Albert Kpb^urekt Evolution of Law series, 
VoUii, Ch/x,': 


The Biologi* 
cal theory of 
property, 
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organisations ; and this falsifies the theories of 
political economy which ascribe its creation to 
the Law, In its two types of individual and 
collective property it is found to be an instinctive 
fact common to all mankind and the result of 
the physical and mental structure of man. The 
earliest or embryonic form of private or indivi- 
dualistic property is found when man, by his 
activity and art, extends his muscular control 
over external nature by the invention of imple- 
ments and arms for attack or defence, or the 
other useful purposes of hunting or fishing, or 
for the more advanced necessities of pastoral or 
agricultural life. 'I'liey are as it were extensions 
of his limljs, i'losely connected with his person 
and physical nature. The social nature of man 
is simultaneously icllected as well in the life of 
family ami social groups to which he is instiiic 
lively driven, and the social duties of defence 
of the group against outside attack and 
ministering to its wants, as also in the collective 
tribal posnemon and o:i.nership of land for the 
common habitation or chase. Property is thus 
an outcome of the inherent physical and 
moral (social) necessities embedded in the 
nature of man which compel him to adapt 
himself to his surrounding conditions and tb 
make them subservient to the satisfaction of; 
his needs. ? ^ 

rhat property is the result of natural bife 
logical necessity is established by the evide^f:’ 
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of its existence even in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. It is marked amongst 
them, as among men, by the exclusive control 
over it by the individual or the group, its 
exclusive exploitation for the benefit of tlic 
possessor, and the application of force for 
maintaining and protecting that control and 
exploitation from outside attack. In its earliest 
forms, property arises out of the need of 
nutrition, as in the prey of animals : and, next, 
out of tire need of shelter, as in the temporary 
or permanent sheath, refuge or nest made by 
the animal or bird for its rest or protection. 

Both in plants and in animals we come across 
the individual as well as the collective types 
of property in food — stores as well as abode. 

The first property of the organism is its Internal and 
own body. It affords a shelter and contains property, 
a reserve of nutrition which stands in good 
stead when the want is in excess of the regular 
supply. There is often a particidar external 
organisation in the vegetable or animal body 
whereby, as in the hump of the camel or in the 
fatty tissue of the seal, an excess of aliment is 
stored up and afterwards utilised during the 
phases of denutrition. Property external to 
the body may thus be properly regarded as a 
sort of reflection in the external world of this 
internal organisation— a projection, as it were, 
of the inner economy of the organism to meet 
its natural necessities. Social storehouses of 
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propsrty are also found inside the individual 
organisms, e.g., of honey, for collective use, in 
the stomach of the ant, or of organic wax in 
the glands of the bees for the making of the 
common hive. In this last instance, we see the 
individual organism itself preparing and 
secreting a product for creating a collective 
property external to the individual. 

Where the organism of the body does not 
automatically itself gather, as above illustrated, 
from the external nature and supply the 
materials of external property, the animal or 
bird, by its industry, exploits its environments 
and makes up and realises individual or 
collective external property, in food stores or 
shelters, or both. Thus the inner organisation 
of the animal, its structure and nature, is 
reflected and prolonged outside, in its industry, 
and is realised in external property. The same 
phenomena are observed in the vegetable 
kingdom as well. 

Struggle for the defence and maintenance 
of property is also a biological phenomenon. 
In animals, as in plants, the young ones are 
separated and plsiced outside the parentsyi 
storehouse of nutrition and shelter as soon as? 
they are capable of maintaining themselv^.; 
Outsiders encroaching within these limits are ; 
fought out and resisted. Some plants project? 
their seeds outside the region on vyhich thi^? 
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depend for their own subsistence and smother 
outsiders seeking nourishment within the ambit. 

Plants, like animals, are, some of them, indivi- 
dualistic, and some, social. The latter live in 
groups over an extensive area which serves 
them all as the common storehouse and 
residence. 

Forms of property are seen among fish in Property 
the shape of holes excavated by them in the 
sand or mud in ponds, or along river-banks, for 
individual abode and shelter. The social stage 
is reached when nests are built, in the spawning 
season, where the eggs are deposited, and the 
male watches over the nest and defends it 
against danger ; all the elements of social pro- 
perty — e.g., industry, employment of materials 
gathered form the external world, and defence 
of what is created, — and the social instinct of 
service for the perpetuation and protection of 
the species are here present. But this social 
form is reached through several stages ; in some 
cases, only a hole is burrowed and the eggs are 
left unprotected (c/. trouts) ; in some, consider- 
able industry with selection of materials is 
developed in making nests, e.g.^ of weeds, for a 
permanent habitation of the eggs and young 
ones (c./. antennarinae) ; a higher level is 
reached when the male remains and watches 
over the eggs (c./. the bull heads ; the varie- 
gated labrus). Sometimes the still higher stage 
is noticed when the ma,le and female cooperate ^ 
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and jointly defend the nests till the eggs are 
lialched (c./. the callichthyidae and the dora- 
dinae). A still higher social instinct, not 
limited to the family and progeny, is seen in the 
stickleback which live in troops. They have 
their individual holes and nests as private 
property and defend tliem with great vigour 
against the other members ; but, in the 
presence of tlie common enemy, they would 
combine and jointly defend themselves, and 
their own against him. The male only 
constructs the nest and defends it. 

In lower animals, weapons and tools, in 
most cases, take the form of organic adapta- 
tions of the bodies to external environments 
and necessities. Like flanging cheeks, distend- 
ed mouths (of certain rodents), humps (of 
camels), pouches (of pelicans), and stomachs 
(of ruminants), meant as storehouses for food, 
they have their pincers, scissors and tongs (as 
in the case of insects), horns, teeth and claws 
as tools and weapons formed in the body itself. 
The trunk of the elephant or the hand of the 
ape is also such tool or weapon of a more 
advanced type ; and, in man , the hand itself is 
the means (for prolongation of his activity and 
control over the external world) in the creation 
of weapons and tools. These tools and wea- 
pons of the primitive man are, as said before^ 
his individual properties. They are prolonga* 
tions of the individual himself, created by In^i 
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powers and perceptions out of external raater- 
ialsy as a kind of added force to his personality. 

Thus among men, as in animals, individual Property 
ownership does not appear to have a social fnd?vSt»i 

. . j 1. u *1 collective 

origin ; and property becomes progressively 
socialised or collective along with the socialisa- 
tion of the animal. In the matter of clothing 
as property the same truth that it is prolonga- 
tion of the personality of the animals is trace- 
able to the fact that in many lower animals 
among mollusks, crustaceans, a large number 
of worms which excrete a substance which 
envelopes the body, and larvae which spin a 
cocoon, the clothing is in the body itself or a 
product of the body ; and the temporary or 
permanent clothings of the primitive man for 
organic protection are, like his tools and wea- 
pons, attached to his personality as its projec- 
tion or prolongation in external nature — 
adaptations of the materials of the external 
world, for individual purposes. The food 
reserves of the primitive man appear after the 
fixed abode ; and, in this matter, man appears 
to be inferior to some animals who have food 
reserves even before socialisation, e.g,, in the 
body itself. Preserved fish of the Eskimos, 
granaries of the Yosemite Indians &c, are 
generally socialised property attached to socia- 
lised abodes both coming under the head either 
of family or of collective property arising out 
of coordinated efforts to a common end. So far 

53 
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as the appearance o! collective property in the 
shape of food reserve is noticed to depend upon 
collective abode and to follow after it, man 
and the lower animals exhibit the same line 
of progressive evolution. The common hunting 
land of the group is also collective property 
alike in lower animals and the primitive man. 

betweenimver Pctrucci tlius summarises the parallelism 

animals and between lower aiiimals and tlio primitive man 

the primitive * 

'iia" (before the appearance of the art of agriculture) 

regarding the rise and integration of property 
“ In groupings of uncivilised peoples there are 
discovered the three forms of property which 
undergo a process of integration and super- 
addition as in the animal world. Individual 
ownership is shown in weapons, tools and 
clothing, which is as much an expansion 
of the individual himself as the direct 
result of his presence within the social group. 
Next, family ownership is manifested generally 
in the shelter and sometimes in hunting land 
w'hose limits are more or less clearly defined. 
Lastly, collective ownership is shown in a 
common territory within the li mits of which 
individual and family groups have their play. 
It is well to note that as in the case of animals, 
the group among primitive men is sometimes 
limited by the family.” ' The forms of property 
alike in man and in lower animals are deter? 
mined by the predominating external condii 

Evolution of Law Series vol. iii, p. 308. 
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tions and their adaptations ol: life to these 
conditions. The ungulate (solid-hoofed) ani- 
mals of the steppes in Asia and Africa rove 
about in bands over a wide -extended terrain 
for pasturage as do the 1 jeld Lapps and Bush- 
men (hunters) follow about the animal herds, 
c. g.^ of reindeer and other animals on which 
they depend for their sustenance. Men and 
animal groups alike become more identified 
with a definite territory when it renders a 
constant supply. In regions, c.g.^ in the ex- 
treme north, where the diilerences between 
winter and summer are very much pronounced, 
primitive man constructs different habitations 
in the two seasons except where lie can take 
positive measures, eg., changes of dress suffi- 
cient to combat these climatic variations. The 
lower animals unable to take such measures, 
often migrate or have a hibernating period. 
Men, like animals, evolve out of their wandering 
individual and family lives, first, by temporary 
tribal rendezvous or meeting places, for fetes, 
dances, and settlements of differences, as 
periodic expressions of collective personality ; 
and, next, by more permanent encampments or 
huts for individual or family abode with a 
common space reserved for common use, i.e., 
by organisation of a village. This ancient 
prehistoric evolution is noticed also in lower 
animals. 1 have here noted a few out of 
numerous comparisons by which Petrucci 
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establishes that the primitive customs of man 
represent an inheritance of animal habits and 
exhibit a similar evolution of the social type; 
and the conclusions reached by him by biologi- 
cal research as to the phenomena of property 
are: — 

(i) Property is a phenomenon connected 
with the earliest manifestation of life. (2) In 
the beginning it is the expression of physio- 
logical structure and of adaptation. (3) It takes 
individual form when so required by biological 
necessity for the protection of the individual. 
(4) It takes family form when so required for 
the protection of the species based on the 
instinct of sex. (5) It takes collective form 
when that form is necessary for the protection 
of the species based on phenomena of associa- 
tion considered as a generalisation and abstrac- 
tion of the family grouping ; and (6) the indi- 
vidual, family and collective forms of property 
are specifically distinct from each other limited 
and characterised respectively by (a) the 
special structure, necessities and activities of 
the isolated individual, (b) the limited associa- 
tive tendency connected with sex instinct and 
parentage and (c) the higher associative teh- 1 
dency to realise a common life and collecti^ 
personality through reciprocal and cooperat||i^;; 
work. The family instinct in both ani<^^^ 
and man is at first antagonistic to the:S|^i|| 
instinct. At the time of sex attraction jlili 
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band or colony of animals would often dis- 
integrate into several isolated family groups. 

When the young of the families grow adult, the 
society again forms but without the family ; 
but, sometimes, when the family and soc ial 
tendencies cooperate, we find families integrated 
into the larger groups ; and from this wc may 
conclude that, among men also, the family form 
of life constitutes a type of its own. Tt may . 

often predominate over and prevent, or become 
destructive of, the larger associations ; but when 
under stress of a series of influences the two 
types and instincts are made to converge and 
cooperate for common purposes of life, t!ie small 
group will integrate within the larger and 
family property will have its proper place along- 
side the communal. The family is thus not a 
social unit and is not essential to'the organisa- 
tion of the society, nor is the genesis of the 
society necessarily traced to the family. Then 
again, there is no direct connection between 
social and mental phenomena. Animals with 
lower intelligence, like the beaver, the marmot 
or the penguin, exhibit much more complex 
social organisations than other neighbouring 
species which live in isolation. The bee is 
more social than the wasp. Hunting and 
fishing hordes with many stiperior traits of ^ 

intelligSncfi and combination may, through 
their hardOf conditions of life and struggles 
with enemy tribes, be held bncb to a less : 
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evolved social organisation than more back- 
ward peoples with lesser mental capacity whose 
natural advantages of life had helped them to 
attain the higher organisations and more fixed 
abodes and other forms of property ; and these 
biological facts indicate'the danger and mistake 
of a sociology based exclusively on psychology 
at least before the appearance of agriculture (a). 

(a) Another offshoot of the btolo^rical (cmbryological) or rather bio- 
sociological enquiry has been the study of the juvenile life and society. 
The young of each species, from birth to the attainment of maturity, are 
.supposed to pa.ss though all the stages of growth through which the 
species itself had passed since its prehistoric beginnings ; — or, even 
more than that, they rapidly reproduce and go through the whole 
course of evolution by which the species itself had been slowly evolved 
out of all lower forms of life, beginning from the lowest So that in the 
children and child*societies the careful investigator is likely to have 
a very fruitful field for sociological and socio-juristic research in which 
first hand information may be had regarding prehistoric stages of human 
societies which would be unrivalled in point of accuracy and reliability. 
The students are recommended to read an interesting study of such a 
juvenile society contributed in 1884 by Mr. John Hemsley Johnson to the 
“Johns Hopkins University Studies” (Vol. 11 no. Xf) and reprinted 
therefrom in vol, iii Evolution of Law Series pp. 316 I quote 

here from Prof. Wigmore's editorial note on Mr, Johnson’s paper the 
following x^regnant remarks 

The editor begs leave to call attaintion tc tlie sociological and 
institutional significance of this monograph. Upon an old Maryland 
plantation, itself connected historically with that system of manorial land 
tenure which supplanted primitive democracy and ancient land comraur ^ 
nity, a plantation once the home of slaves and tenants who did tb^ 
bidding of their lord and master and who now lie buried in the lord’s 
waste land, a fresh and Juvenile Society has now sprung Into beihgi ■ 
Although still under the authority of a master, — the principal of thd 
McDonogh School — the boys have reverted to a primitive dempcriib3rf.J 
and are passing through much the same cycle of agrarian history as , 
through which branches of the great Aryan race have passed again. 
again. First came a system of land community among those fifty 
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Some biological sociologists are very much 
attracted in their general sociological and 
juristic theories and conclusions by what they 
regard as the ethnological and racial factors 
of social evolution. Post ( d. 1895) 

“ Ethnologische Jurisprudenze ” insists upon 
the investigation of the ethnic causes of the 
social and legal manifestations as supplemen- 
tary to, and corrective of, the other lines of 
research. Like the mechanical and the bio- 
logical and the economic and other kinds and 
departments of sociological investigators, this 
school, led by Poste also follow strictly posi- 
tivistic or scientific lines ; but we shall find 

inhabiting the eight bundled acres, remnant of that old plantation of 
three thousand acres, a part of which was purchased for the Institute of 
}i>hn McDonogh who is now worshipped as the eponymous hero of the 
MrDonogh clan of small boys. He is the tutelary founder of that 
•choo! boy micropoHs. While the principle of patriarchal sovereignty 
endures in the headship of the school, the boys still represent in many 
vesperts the survival of primitive democracy. And yet chiefs or elders 
from time to time among the McDonogh boys and arrogated to 
themselves, by rca.son of their superior strength, age or ability, the control 
0! the public land, for hunting and fishing, for rabibit trapping and bird 
nesting. Primitive democracy is now in danger of that .subversion 
which has been the unhappy lot of the small farmers in England. But 
now comes a socialistic party once more demanding, so to speak, the 
communisation of land. The land holding aristocracy yield very slowly 
and urge the commoners to accept certain distant, as it were colonial, 
tracts of land for squirrel hunting and rabbit trapping. Here in miniature 
the agrarian history of the English race of hunters, trappers and 
fcnierprising colonists, nay it is the agrarian history of our Aryan race, 
Mr. Johnson in his picture of McDonogh institute, has shown us a 
microcosm, not only of the agrarian but of the political and economic 
history of society.” 

' also by Leist, : ' - 
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later that the Philosophical or the metaphysi- 
cal jurists in this period had also their bio- 
logical and ethnological investigations and 
theories ‘ in which, — ^although a priori assump- 
tions as to the legal spirit or genius of each 
race, like those of the early Historical jurists, 
are deductively made to support and interpret 
the ethnological jural facts and phenomena 
collected by comparative inductions, the para- 
mount importance of comparative and anthro- 
pological investigation is freely admitted. 
The services The Contributions ofitliis school to Sociologi- 
“ojrtaUchoo'i cal jurisprudence, however, are apt to be over- 
rated, and for sometime too much was made 
of them by their authors. A wave of reaction 
has now set in and( the more recent estimates 
do not allow them a larger share of credit 
than that of broadening the materials of 
historical and philosophical jurisprudence. 
Sociologists and jurists like Small,* Durkheim ^ 
and others have pointed out that the early race 
characteristics of a people do not furnish the 
only clues to human nature ; and the Law, 
especially of the mixed races, emanating as it 
does from the whole group, is more or less freed 
from physiological influences diversely affecting; • 
the different individuals and races compositi^{ 

* Carle — La Vita del diritto— Book IV Voigt^Rpmi$<^if;i 

Rechtsgeschlste H 2 (1892), n/l, also Dahn, Nani, etc 
■ ■ General Sociologyi p, lOO. 

3 Quoted by Tourtonlon in ** Phylosophy of history 

.P<8S. ■ 
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the group. The Ethnological school are apt 
to overrate the relativity of Law, to particular 
peoples and races, like the Historical school, 
and underrate the nniversal and fundamental 
forces and forms of social and ethical life of 
man from which Law springs. Like the His- 
torical school, it fails to explain the universal 
characteristics of I.,aw and its evolution and to 
take account of the common human basis 
which gives rise to them,' 

That the racial factor has a very potent 
influence in characterising the Law cannot how- 
ever be questioned. Its exponents point out 
that it is more powerful in shaping the law 
and civilisation of a people than the geogra- 
phical factors, over- emphasised by Montesquieu 
and Buckle ; as we see countries (like .^sia 
Minor and Greece) with similar climatic and 
geographical conditions have had entirely 
different civilisations due to the racial differences 
of their inhabitants.V They further declare that 
the evolutionists, who, like Bachofen, Spencer, 
Starke and Maine, stand for a theory of uniform 
development along fixed lines for all peoples 
and societies, are wrongf ; and their comparative 
historical jurisprudence is superficial, which 
ought to be supplemented and corrected by 

* Fehr-r-Cpmpafison of the Law of Hainmurabi^^ C- 228S-r22^2.) 
and the Salic law <A,D. 466^511) 

* See Kuhleobeck-r- Natural gfoutid^ of tratulated in V0I. Hi, 

Evolution of p...2l5i2; 

Tarde-^iek tranifpriMAtIpQS 4^^ 
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the considerations of racial differences, over- 
looked by them, whit'h demonstrably operate 
to bring about diversity of social and legal 
systems and their developments. It is not 
true (as modern critical legal history has 
established) that social grouping everywhere 
evolved according to a uniform law from a 
primitive herd life with promiscuity of sex 
relations into matriarchal social systems, and 
these were naturally transformed into the 
patriarchal groups marked by absolute patna 
pvotestas ; and that these again were everywhere 
followed by modern individualisation with 
gradual attenuation of the agnatic states and 
parental power. Nor is it true that, along 
with the above variation of tiie law of persons, 
the law of things started with communism in 
land in society, and evolved, by gradual steps, to 
individual and capitalistic ownership, transfer 
and contract. 'I'he ethnological jurists of the 
sociological school deny that the world evolu- 
tion has been a universally uniform dialetic 
process. They also dispute the Marxian prog- 
nostication of an inevitable socialistic economy 
in the near future displacing the present capita- 
listic individualism of modern societies ; and 
assert, following or supporting the older His- 
torical school, that each different society and - 
race has its individual and separate evoiutid^#^? 
ary history, and that many influences, includi^^l 
the racial, are at the back of this variaH^lS 
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and, further, that there is ample proof to corro- 
borate that legal and social evolution is often 
not one of uniform forward movement but 
even backward and regressive.' External influ- 
ences leave their impress on the evolution, but 
the same extermal influences produce different 
results in different peoples because of their 
different internal racial predispositions and 
aptitudes. Everywhere the evolutionary prin- 
ciples, of heredity, v^ariation, struggle for exis- 
tence, adaptation and survival of the fittest, 
have indeed their play, but the results are 
different ; for they depend not only upon the 
nature of the external influences but also of the 
vital reactions of the race which constitute the 
most important elements or materials of the 
evolutionary struggle. Contact with superior 
foreign civilisations and legal systems develops 
the resources of a virile race and improves and 
reforms its indegenous social and legal fabric, 
as was the case with the Roman Republic ; but 
similar influences would smother a weaker race 
and denationalise it. 

The predominant racial characteristics of Racu 

, I 1 r characteris- 

a people are no douot themselves the results of ucs: their 
complex natural adaptations through bygone hXen«. 
ages; and their biogerietic and phylogenetic 
sources, buried in the depths of an almost endless 

CA hpre the obs^rvatipirs ot Lta'ia from the econotnir, point: of 
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past, may be un traceable ; but the fact is, that, 
eventually, they form themselves into crystal 
Used types, which, once formed, are not readily 
dissolved, and, in spite of, and through, a series 
of constantly changing subsequent external 
influences, continue to make themselves felt in 
the national institutions and laws. There was 
something cliaractcristic in the Roman blood 
or race which distinguished the Roman people 
from tlie Hellenic or the Celtic peoples and left 
its impress on tlieir brilliant social, political 
and legal institutions. The rare and peculiar 
characteristics of the Hellenic ra(.x^, its liveli- 
ness of intellect, correctness of language, fine 
taste, &c., survived througli many political 
disasters and foreign influences.' The Roman 
lace was specialised in the direction of a strong 
conscience for the determination of right and 
wrong, organisation and self-control, capacity 
to rule and to assimilate foreign elements, etc., 
and jjractical common sense, which easily 
reconciled it to the principle of give and take" 
and saved it from annihilation through a suc- 
cession of difficulties and dangers. The Helle^ 
nic race was for metaphysical subtleties add 
aesthetic art ; ttie Roman, for practical govenir 
ment and sound expansive Law. The Comtttbac 
Law, like the Roman, is full of points chafactj|^c;i 
ristic of the (Teuton) race which created 

H. S C hamberlaiiii Vo!, in, Evolution of Law 
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is remarkable for its combination of two mutu- 
ally corrective principles — viz., (1) regard for 
the individual rights protected by Law, along 
with (2) a recognition of the State’s authority 
to enforce discipline and obedience within 
the limits of the law — one as a safeguard 
against anarchy, and the other against tyranny. 
There is, besides, as a natural consequence, 
a marked love of precision or exactitude in 
the delimination of the spheres of indivi- 
dual liberty and state control by Law 
investing it with possibly an excessive degree 
of certainty and uniformity which makes it 
somewhat conservative and less adaptable to 
changes than the other legal systems of 
Europe. It has led to the characteristic defe- 
rence to precedents, respect for forms of proce- 
dure and precise formulation of rules of the 
English Common Law. There is a robust 
commonsense sternness and self-control in 
and about the legal system with which it up- 
holds its impartiality, dignity, uniformity and 
certainty without allowing emotional impulses 
or deference to popular sentiment in concrete 
cases to override its sure and logical applica- 
tion and enforcement in the practical adminis- 
tration of justice. ' The above salient features 
of the English Gbmmon Law have been, like all 
other legal systems, the piroduct of the natioiial 

‘ Btyce-^annual M^r(bs$ ip the American Bar Association 1^7/ 
VoL UI, Evolution of .Law Series> p. ' 
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character insensibly formed through several 
Common*' generations by the interaction of the original 

Law. racial elements and the new iniluences introdu- 

ced by the vicissitudes of fortune and foreign 
intercourse. The native characteristics of the 
Teutonic race, as evidenced by ethnic studies, 
were strength, resolution, wilful self-assertion 
tempered by a marked degree of self-control, 
conservatism and practical common sense, as 
opposed to the impulsive and Sjieculative 
Greek, Slav and Celtic race-characteristics. 
When confronted with the growing despotism 
of the powerful English kings of the middle 
ages and the problem of adjustiiig conllictiug 
claims and rights (arising out of the complica- 
tive feudal relations of lord and vassal) by 
definitely settled legal principles and secur- 
ing a guarantee of impartial administration of 
justice free from any influence exercised by 
authority, the race produced its legal system 
and constitution, marked by its Magna Charta, 
its precisely expressed statutes and reports, 
its trial by jury, and its other distinctive 
features bearing clear marks of the racial 
factors that had worked out its form and 
contents. 

Racial factors The Ethnological sociologists and jurists 
toL*^utn^d. are naturally inclined to utilise these distinc- 
tive racial characteristics by encouraging rac^; 
to develop along lines appropriate to each ;: 
and they recommend only selective ethnic. 
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combinations which, while infusing new blood 
with capacites wherein the nation is deficient, 
would not destroy its original racial aptitudes, 
and discourage an indiscriminate fusion of all 
mankind as advocated by Ratzel. ' A more 
detailed examination of the proposed or sug- 
gested modes of combination according to 
ethnic and eugenic laws, likely to produce the 
best results, would be out of place in a professed 
work on jurisprudence. The gist of this is 
that the racial qualities of a nation are 
inherited from a bygone prehistoric past. 
I'hcy colour and characterise the national 
institutions and laws. They are changed by 
infusion of foreign blood and are affected, 
sometimes for tlie better and sometimes for the 
worse, by foreigm intercourse and the accidents 
of external influence and history. A virile 
race would sometimes emerge victorious and 
more brilliant than ever, retaining the best 
part of its ethnic qualities, after a struggle 
with these accidents which would obliterate 
the racial identity of a weaker type of people. 
The laws and institutions of mixed races may 
be explained by reference to the racial quali- 
ties of the elements which- entered into their 
composition. Among the chief ethological 
jurists who sought to find the first rudiments 
and foundation of L^w by comparative etholo- 
gical researches as to the history of the various 

H. S. Chamburlain— Evolution af Law Series, Vol. Ill, p, 367. 
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legal institutions of the world may be mentioned 
the names of J. J. Bachofen (1815 — 1887), Hern, 
Post (d. 1895) and Leist (d. 1819). Kohler is 
also a leading star in the field of ethnological 
and ethnographical studies ; but he belongs to 
the philosophical school. With regard to the 
purely empirical efforts of the ethnological 
and comparative jurists to reach the founda- 
tions of Law, which are aflliated to the posi- 
tivistic sociological group, Dr. Berolzheimer 
aptly remarks, — “ By such systematic and 
comprehensive study the philosophy of law, as 
well as general legal science, has acquired a 
new method, comparable in value with that of 
oraparative linguistic study to philology. 
Yet neither in philology nor in law can the 
comparative method be expected to provide a 
universal solution of problems. The peculiarly 
important philosophical problem of the origin 
of law and government, comparative law 
cannot be expected to solve, if for no other 
reason than that it ever finds the presence of 
law and government as a prerequisite for its 
study ; similarly comparative philology cannot 
remove the obscurity attaching to the origin 
of language.” ' 

I have more than once emphasised the 
point that the sociological theories run into, 
each other and are mutually compIimentaiyV; 
The geo-physical theories attach importah^' 

* Philosophies, p. 388. , 
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to the external environmental influenres as 
factors of social evolution. The economical 
theories regard the economic necessities as the 
most potent forces in determining the structure 
and functions of societies as well as the forms 
and contents of Law. But one cannot fail to 
see, and, in fact, it is not denied, that economic 
conditions and necessities themselves are, to a 
great extent, born of geo-physical causes. 

Biological adaptations arise out of the 
reactions of the individual, or social, organism 
in its attempt to preserve itself against the 
hostile environmental fon^es of nature which 
are inwardly felt and reflected by the organism 
as economic or other necessities. Some theories 
look more at the external forces exciting the 
reaction of the organism, while some others 
occupy themselves with the organic adapta- 
tions or reactions themselves ; but there is not 
much essential difference between them. Jhering 
had with his characteristic force drawn the 
attention of the legal world to the undoubted 
fact that Law was the product of struggle- 
continuous struggle at every step of its evolu- 
tion from the very beginning ; that the birth 
of Law, like that of man, has been uniformly 
attended by the violent throes of child birth. 
He had ridiculed the Savigny-Puchta school 
for having described it as a painless and 
peaceful process, like the formation and growth 
of language, by pointirig out that each of the 
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great historical achievements of Law, the 
abolition of slavery and serfdom, the freedom 
of landed property and industries &c., had 
been tlie result of long and painful struggle 
against vested interests of the few in societies. 
Jhering adopted the Historical position that 
Law is a natural growth : he accepted the Biolo- 
gical position that it is the result of struggle 
and survival, i.e., the survival of the form and 
adaptation best calculated to equip the society 
for its reactions aganist environments ; but he 
seemed to be the advance-guard of the group 
of jurists who inculcated the doctrine that this 
survival and adaptation is, in human societies, 
not an unconscious or merely organic process 
but a psychological process more and more 
conscious, voluntary, purposive, selective and 
intelligent as the organic struggle for existence 
becomes more and more psychic than merely 
organic. He justly denounced the practical 
teaching of the Savigny-Puchta School which 
deprecates legislation and feeds man with the 
hope that things will take care of themselves 
as they drift along the semiconscious current 
of custom shaping itself according to the 
“ natural conviction of legal rights.” Uncons? 
cious grow'th belongs to the vegetable kingdom 
and not to the animal, much less to the humaiA 
societies. In human societies laws have to 
evolved by struggle and conscious effort with-%' 
purposiveend, Merkel (i836-i896)suppleinei^||i| 
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Jhering’s idea of “ struggle for law ” by 
dilating upon the ‘compromise nature’ of 
Law. ' Like Jhering he accepted not the causal 
but the purposive (psychological) view of Law, 
and of its origin and existence as the organ of 
social interests which are adjusted, after 
struggle, to a state of equilibrium by Law. In 
society, the competing interests of the various 
individuals and classes, as well as those of the 
state, are all to be represented by Law. Each 
set of interests seeks to have preponderating 
influence in the shaping of the Law and tries to 
gain recognition and support of the Law and 
of the organised force at its back. It is impos- 
sible for all these competing and opposing struggle of 

,, , • r „ . •nterests in 

interests severally to have their fullest recogni- 
tion and satisfaction ; and so there must be, for temporar/ 
the purposes of equilibrium, something like a SiTuw. 
compromise, or treaty, which keeps the balance 
till the .power of the constantly changing 
relations in society again demands a resettle- 
ment and a fresh compromise. Law began 
with the trial of strength of individuals, i.e., 
between the wroriged and the wrong-doer. 

It next became their trial of strength, not 
physical strength, but strength of evidence, or 
proof,presented before the constituted authority, 
come in as the arbitrator. The mechanical 


* “ Right arnd miiht pp. 4 o 7 - 4 « Kocontek^-Eirolu- 

tiofl of Law Seri#'Sr 447; 'VElenaente dor 
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conception, of the operation of blind natural 
forces, in Law, is here magnified into social 
struggle of interests and their intellectual 
settlement by legislation backed by force. 
The Biological doctrine of natural selection 
also here receives its amplification as applied 
to human history. Bagehot had shown that 
civilisation is most clearly marked by increase 
of military power or fighting capacity of the 
nations. Nations that are strongest tend to 
prevail over the others ; and in certain marked 
peculiarities, the strongest tend to be the best 
and similarly, inside a nation, the type or types 
of character which are strongest and the best 
prevail over the others. In the first step 
towards civilisation it was the strength, derived 
from combination and military discipline, 
that enabled civilised people to overcome the 
wild or uncivilised scattered tribes who were 
wanting, like the cyclops, in solidarity. Union, 
which is strength, is the result of training, 
subordination to authority or discipline ; and 
the necessity of this union or discipline is felt 
through conflict which has the greatest causal 
influence in bringing about unity and civili- 
sation. The conquered tribes were scattered 
and killed except those members that were 
amenable to discipline and assimilation and 
union with the conquerers. The mixed tribes 
that formed out of the union thus had the 

* Physics an rt Politic^; (1869) Chap. II. 
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strongest and best social elements of both, and 
heredity and association transmitted and fixed 
these qualities in the future generations, This 
discipline, which is the source of strength and 
civilisation, marks also the appearance of Law 
in the reign of customs. War or conflict thus 
leads to union and discipline, and custom, and 
Law. It leads further to conquest and mixture 
of races ; and thus, to the formation of state, 
which begins after the stratification of society 
into two classes, the conquerors and the 
conquered, or the governors and the governed.* 

Thus we see sociological theories now 
accept, with modifications here and there as to 
the details, the general doctrine preached by 
Jhering that Law is derived from social struggle 
and adaptation. The Italian jurist Vaccaro ‘ 
develops this doctrine, like Bagehot, by pointing 
out that adaptations, first made through stress 
of circumstances (struggle), are transmitted ; 
and the survivors and the succeeding genera- 
tions naturally become adapted to environ- 
ments better than the previous members who 
had first acquired them by struggle. Custom, 
moral rules, and the Law, bom of them, are all 

' See translation from his works in Evolution of Law series, 
Vol. Ill, p. 473- 

* C/, also Gumplowicaand his followers whose theory of origin of 
states is tppical of the sociological theory in its mechanical aspect. See 
pp. 386^*9 and also pp. 436 et seg. Merkel, Vaccaro, Richard developed 
the above idea by incorporating the biological and psychological factors 
as well. ' 
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experiences of the jKist adapations recorded in 
human nature. They all tend towards solidarity 
and sociality. A part of this social evolution is 
no doubt an organic and involuntary process ; 
but there is, along with it, a conscious and 
voluntary process. In compound social group- 
ings, born of conquest, the conquerors compel 
the vanquished races by laws to adapt them- 
selves to the needs of the former ; but in course 
of time the vanquished races, profiting by the 
association of the superior race, become stronger 
and force from the conquerors concessions — more 
equable and larger laws and even a participa- 
tion in the government, — all of which have to 
be made for the sake of stability. Thus the 
struggle and adaptation become psychological 
and not merely organic. Merkel’s idea of com^ 
promise, by which he supplemented Jhering’s 
doctrine of struggle, is itself developed by 
Gaston Richard ' who points out that Law no 
doubt appears as a compromise or arbitrament 
of conflicting interests (and he cites the Roman 
sacramental action in proof of his statement*), 
but it is as something more than mere arbitra- 
ment which induced individuals to accept 
Law and legal remedies as good substitutes for 
self-help or private revenge for the settlement . 
of conflict. It is not the mere utility of social 

M I I 

» L- origins dc rid^ de droit translated by A, 

Evolution of taw Sericfi vol iii, p. 485- . ;r 

• S«e also MahiVs Anciant Law, last chapUr. . 
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arbitrament or the calculation of self-interest, 
as Hobbes puts it, that inclines individuals to 
prefer the evils of obedience to the orders of a 
sovereign to the evils of universal war and 
leads to the legalised life of a social organisa- 
tion ; for man is not always an utilitarian being. 

It is rather the feeling and belief that society 
will vindicate the injured cause, — a feeling which 
is the outcome of the solidarity of the society 
itself. The society in offering arbitrament 
offers also a guarantee that justice will be done, xbe 
that it will compel the wrongdoer to make 
atonement; and, in return, the litigants lo<;e 
their power of withdrawing from the arbitration 
and settling the dispute by combat. The 
constraint upon the individuals to have their 
disputes settled by Law’s arbitrament increases 
in proportion to the strength of the guarantee 
vvliich the Law offers to vindicate the justice 
in each cause. The organised strength of the 
state, superior to the resistence of individual 
wills, is itself the highest guarantee of Law ; and 
thus, the idea of the State, while it carries the 
implication of the guarantee, simultaneously 
implies forced arbitration and compulsory 
execution of judgments. • These itnplications 
at first hesitant, when the State is weak, gather 
streiigth as the statfr becomes more and more 
organ'ised''anffrpbwerfuL' ■ 

It is extrem% interesting to observe how 
th0 sociological- theorie? le^l e^littion 
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developed from the mechanical to the organic, 
and, then again, from the organic to the super- 
organic or psychological. I have already told 
you how Comte and Spencer had themselves 
admitted that State and Law are superorganic 
in their structure and functions, they 

involve principles which go beyond those 
governing the lower vegetable and animal 
organic worlds. But in the elaboration of his 
Sociology, Spencer rather sticks to the biological 
principles and explains social structures and 
their growth strictly by theanalogy of biologi- 
cal integration and differentiation. He points 
out the various items of this analogy, viz., A — 
with regard to growth, (1) societies, like organic 
bodies, begin as germs and eventually produce 
aggregates million times larger than the 
original units or cells (here families or small 
wandering bodies) ; (2) the growths in aggre- 
gates of different classes are extremely various 
in their amounts, both in the animal world as 
well as in human social structures ; (3) the 
growth of individual and social organisms are 
also analogous in so far that they involve, in 
both, an increase either (a) by multiplication of 
units, or (b) by union of groups, or (c) by union 
of groups of groups ; and (4) in both organic 
and superorganic (social) growths the above 
processes may go on simultaneously ; B— witK 
regard to the structure, (5) the increase of 
jnass is, alike in individual organisms 
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societies, iiccompanied by increase (integration) 
as well as greater difEerentiation (into clifiFereiit 
organs with special differentiated functions) 
of the structure, i.e., increased bulk is accom- 
panied by increased or more complex organisa- 
tion, i.e., increased heterogeneity of the parts ; 
(6) the same genera! law governs this advance of 
aggregation and organisation in , animal and 
social structures, viz., that the “ differentiations 
proceed from the more general to the more 
special ; first broad and simple contrasts of 
parts, then, within each of the parts primarily 
contrasted, changes which make unlike divi- 
sions of them, then within each of these unlike 
divisions minor unlikenesses, and so on conti- 
nually ” ; (7) organs in animals and organs in 
societies have internal arrangements framed on 
the same principle of mutual dependence and 
are inter-connected by ducts through which 
they carry help and sustenance to each other 
and remove and withdraw the products and 
excrescences of each ; (8) the tliree stages, 
(primary, secondary and tertiary) of the forma- 
tion of special structural organs are seen in 
living bodies, as well as in societies ; we have 
for instance, first, a set of separate scattered 
cells, next, a corporate body of cells, lastly, a 
fully formed organ with one amalgamated duct 
cornmunicating by stualier and finer chafinels 
with all the component cells of the organ in 
the historical evolution of the iivef in aniinial 
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bodies as well as of an industrial organization 
in society ; and lastly, (9), we have a final 
phase of development in which the slow organic 
evolution of the preceding stages is replaced 
by a highly quickened and abridged process, 
and the fullfledged organ is directly established, 
sometimes, in anticipation of the needs of the 
whole body (individual as well as social') which 
is in course of formation. We find, for instance, 
in the mammals the three stages of evolution 
in the formation of the liver, which go on 
successively in lower animals, are simultaneously 
hastened to form the fully developed organ*, as 
we find, in the civilised states, the hotel, the 
church, the post office, f.e., are built up simub 
taneously or even in anticipation of the town 
and the urban society about to be formed or 
instituted. 

Spencer thus reaches up to the supreme 
lieight of organic evolution ; but he failed to 
mark and punctuate this great difference 
between the natural biological construction of 
the animal body and the purposive psychologi- 
cal construction of the social body : — that the 
component cells of the organism are passive 
agents, whereas the individuals are not 
altogether passive in these latest stages of 
social and legal development. 

* As for instance a city ^oing to be established at a locality. V 

* And more than that» in some cases all the necessary orgin*'- 

^digestive, respiratory and intellectual) are simultaneously formed aTo^. 
with the body. . .;C;.v 
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With the increase of knowledge of the 
various sciences, through accumulation of 
facts, present and past, by research, the sociolo- 
gical jurists are gradually arriving at more 
complex solutions and rejecting the simpler 
legal theories of their predecessors. Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, for instance, had laid down these 
general characteristics of legal evolution as 
evidenced by a comparison of ancient and 
modern law : — (i) In the domain of contracts (a) 
there has been a change from general concepts 
to special ones ; (b) the movement has been 
towards greater importance being attached to 
the inward moral essence of agreement than 
to the outward forms.(2) In human relations in 
general, the movement has been for status to 
contract. Recently R. de la Grasserie has 
summarised the evolutionary movements of 
Law in twenty-eight famous propositions, e.g.^ 
I. From Custom to Ordained (statutary) and 
.fudge-declared Law. 2. From Oral to Written 
and to Codified Law. 3. From a Law of Nature 
to a Positive Law and a Law of Equity. 4. 
From Local to General Law. 5. From Simple to 
Complex Law, 6. From Material to Immaterial 
Law. 7. From Formal to Formless Law. 8. 
From Theocratic to Secular Law. 9. From 
Criminal to Civil Law. 10, From Civil to Com- 
mercial and Iridustfial Law. |i. From Political 
to Private Law, 12. prom Collective to Indivi- 
dualistic La vv. 13. Froai Esoteric to Popularised 
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Law. 14. from the Outward Act to tlie Mental 
Act as Creative of a Right. 15. From rights in 
rem to Rights in personam. 16. From a Law of 
Nominate Relations to a Law of Innominate 
Relations. 17. From Concrete to Abstract 
Rights. 18. From Immediate to Deferred Rights. 
19. From Gratuitous to Commutative and Alea- 
tory Transactions. 20. From Legal Regulation 
to Liberty of Contract. 21. From Unilateral to 
Bilateral Agreements. 22. From Family to 
Individual Rights. 23. From Ethnic to Territo- 
rial Law. 24. From Exclusion to Admission of 
I' oreigners. 25. From a Law of Violent Methods 
to a Law of Peaceful Methods and of Equitable 
Aims. 26. From Oral to Written Form and the 
Return to Oral Form. 27. F'rom Immoveable to 
Moveable Property. 28. From Reality to Fiction.’ 
He hopes, in this, to have arrived at the 
sociological laws of legal evolution, by obser- 
vation and induction, which will enable us to 
foresee the future of legal evolution by the 
application and extension of these pre-de- 
termined laws. His larger accumulation of 
facts enabled him to see, what Sir Henry Maine 
failed to notice,* that there are frequent regres- 
sions, backward evolutions, return to more 
primitive conditions; and that the evolution oil 

* Leb princepes Sociologiques du droit civil (1906) part Il/cb; 
trans. Vol. ill, Evolution of Law Seriesi pp. 575*576. 

^ Maine, however, points out one instance of such regre^lon 
Roman l-aw of persons after its contact with ihe more arcKaiV.^tijSt^^i: 
of the barbarians. See Ancient Law ,Ch. V. ' : 
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Law was not a move in a straight line ; nor is 
it true that it moves in a closed circle, for that 
would be no progress at all. He conceives that 
the movement of legal evolution is spiral, 
revolving like a screw always rising, always 
turning ; for the regressions are only apparent 
or momentary till the next forward movement is 
taken up. Spiral, or screw-like, jn its general 
direction, the movement has, moreover, its 
variations of intensity ; for it is susceptible of 
accelaration, retardation, oscillation, even 
arrestment and resumption. Legal arrest- 
ments or stagnations sometimes take place after 
a span of forced activity, like the compilation 
of what is supposed to be an exhaustive Code 
or Digest, as was found after Justinian’s com- 
pilations in Roman Law, and after the French 
Civil Code. Regression is seen in the back- 
ward movement of oscillation ; ' but it is sure 


Arrc.stjncnl'? 
and regres- 
sions of Law, 


* Students of legal evolution will find mnch useful information 
regarding this regressive and degenerative evolution in the International 
Scientific Series, No. 79 published in 1899 by D. Appleton & Company 
New York. Some selections therefrom are reprinted in Vol. Ill Evolution 
of Law Series, pp, 542e^.te?. It is there pointed out (with illustrations 
drawn from the history of land tenures of different countries) that 
digeneration has always accompained evolution; the destruction of old 
institutions is involved in the formation of new in.stitutions. In all 
transformations the change is always accefm panted by an elimination of 
some partSi and, in the interests of the organism as a whole, these useless 
parts gradually degenerate. When a whole organisation begins to 
undergo retrogressive eyDlution aod to decay, it is frequently in the 
interests of some still higber organisation. Some of these degenerated 
organisms are preserved by a natural law from dying out altogether ; . 

and, as in the Mmal world, so in the social, Uving and superior organi- 
sations and civilisations drag behind theiii;;a trail of debris from dead 
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to be followed up by the next forward move* 
inent (resumption) which takes the society and 
Law back again to the point of advance from 
where the regression began and, if there is no 
second regression, further still in the forward 
course which is resumed. Grasseri supports, 
his 28 points as to the general forward directions 
of legal evolution as well as illustrates the 
various regressions, oscillations, etc., by a large 
number of accumulated materials drawn from 
the history, past and present, of the various 
legal systems of the warld. 

The sociological jurists all see that the 
Law of human societies is a perpetual bct:oiu- 
ing and is not a stationery and permanent Law 
of Nature ; and they have never stopped in their 
search for finding out some law or principles 
of this irresistible change ; but each generali- 
sation has been found on later research to be 
faulty. There have been schematic represen- 
tations, made according to the principle 
supposed to have been discovered by induction, 
of legal evolution illustrating the theory of 
jural progress. The loci of legal evolution 
thus derived would, according to some, be a 


organisations and civilisations of lower and more primitive types as 
survivals. Spencer had also spoken of such survivals in Biology an4 
Sociology. Degneration ordinarily takes the shape of going back to 
the more primitive stages of evolution. So degeneration is retracement 
of evolution; with this difference that the retrograded condition ;is, 
atrophy, and docti not contain the capacity to evolve which the primitive 
condition possessed. 
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straight line ; and according to some others be 
an angled or undulating line, representing 
deviations and recessions, integations and 
differentiations ; or a circle (Vico) ; or a spiral or 
helicoid line(De Greef) ascending over itself ; or 
a rising spiral whose curve broadens as it rises 
(Goethe, Picard) ; or a parabola emerging from 
the mystery of the past and disappering in the 
mystery of the future. We have just now seen 
Maine and De La Grasserie also contributing 
their theories of legal evolution. Beginning 
from Comte’s formula of social (including legal) 
evolution through religious, metaphysical and 
positivist stages, we have a long series of 
formulas. But the growing collection of facts 
and figures day by day tends to 'prove that these 
theories and schemes are only correct, if we 
leave out of account the heterochronisms, 
hiatuses and deviations which cannot properly 
be accounted for by the schemes ; for, inspite 
of all researches, mechanical, biological, racial 
and sociological, as Picard points out The 
past of Law, as it is known to us, is too short ; 
the visible curve of jural forces is hut a small 
fragment of the whole. Its beginning and its end 
are alike wrapped in obscurity. No positive 
projection of its entirety can be calculated. 
History (as some sceptic has wisely said) may 
be perhaps no more than a momentary deviation 

' Piard—Le Droit pur ft 910 ) pjf). i5Sf *57 translated hy Wigmore/ 
^volution of Law Series/ Vp). 678 . 
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THE PLANETARY THEORY. 
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which we mistake for a part of the normal 
line of evolution. Is Law’s path, as we see it, 
merely that of a wandering comet, or that of a 
hariuonious planetary system ? Law, and the 
innumerable legal systems which go to make 
it up, abounds in accidents (as languages do) 
which deviate from logical symmetry. The 
irrational (oi; what seems to us as such) plays 
a vast part in the operation of the cosmos, and 
is the most misleading of its enigmas.” 

I have spoken above about the planetary 
theory of the Law’s evolution. Taken simply, it 
may mean nothing more than this, that as the 
[)aths of the planetary bodies represent the 
resultant of the centrepetal and centrifugal 
forces opposing and restraining each other, so 
the evolution of Law is the resultant of the 
conflict of economic and other social forces 
operating upon the society and its individual 
members. Well, this is, in that view, a schematic 
representation of the mechanical theory of 
society and Law — one that may take its place 
along with those which I have sketched out 
above. Prof. Wigmore, however, develops it in 
a deeper sense*, in course of which he points out 
that the theories like that of Maine and De- 
Grasserie are defective ; that they ignore, and db 
not explain, local variations ; and hence fail to 
represent the whole truth. They overlook thb' 

’ Problems of the Law's Evolution^ pub. Jariy. 1 3I17 in Virginia 
Review IV, 297 reproduced in VoL iii, Evolution of Law sartes, P. SSIfilv 
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innumerable special factors and forces which 
are not covered by their accounts but have 
nevertheless their effect on legal evolution. 
They further assume, and wrongly so, a degree 
of constancy in a specific legal institution (as 
scientists assume a constancy in the proportion 
of physical and chemical forces and elements) 
whereas no fixed tendencies iri legal ideas 
have been proved to exist. They further 
assume, and again wrongly, that the formula 
of evolution is universal, i.e., applicable not 
merely generally, i.e., with respect to the main 
trunk ideas of the Law, but also to each and all 
specific branch ideas as well. Prof. Wigmore 
proposes to describe legal evolution by the 
analogy of planetary motion in space simply 
with a view to emphasise that as the heavenly 
bodies, in their perpetual motion through space, 
describe curves which are inconceivably com- 
plex on account of the innumerable forces 
acting upon them, so does the evolution of Law 
and legal ideas describe an exceedingly complex 
curve as it is affected in its progress by a large 
number of forces, great or small, acting in 
opposition or in harmony, some here and some 
there, in the different parts of the land, in 
different countries, and at different times. 
Simple lines and curves are therefore too inade- 
quate to represent the path of legal progress. 

You will thus find that apart from the 
voluntary element of legal evolution, which the 
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Services of sociological jurists at first overlooked' under 

Sociological o j 

Jwspnidence the influence ol positivism and which still 

scientific more complicates the difficulty of solving by 
scientific induction the problem of the founda- 
tion, origin and development of Law, Sociologi- 
cal jurisprudence, from its mechanical (includ- 
ing economic), biological, and ethnological 
standpoints .did not go further than partially 
tracing some, but not all, of the many hitherto 
unnoticed complex influences and forces of vari- 
ous kinds which affect the development of Law. 
They found that with increase of knowledge 
the difficulties were magnified ; and the search 
of the sciences for the ultimate truths remained 
as hopeless as ever. Sociology found out that 
struggle and conflict of forces and interests are 
at the bottom of Law and its development. It 
also acknowledged the biological or organic 
nature of Law and legal growtii. The nature 
of these forces was scrutinised ; the economical, 
racial, religious, constitutional or political, and 
psychological factors were studiedjwith care ; 
and a Jurisprudence was built upon that 
which, after all its stupendous efforts, acknow- 
ledged that the task was yet incomplete. The 
common ends and conclusions to which these 
divergent sociological theories point, • may.bfe 
summed up in the language of Prof. Del Vecchio 

* Prof. Small (General Sociology, P. 82) says; While; the. 
Spencerian influence wa.s uppermost, the tendency was to regard social"; 
progress as a sort of mechanically determined redistribution of eneitjgy ; 
which thought could neither accelerate nor retard,” ' 
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thus— “ They are first of all, the concept 

of the interpenetration of all social facts so that 
it is impossible, for example, to study the Law 
of a given people in a given time apart from all 
other subjective and objective conditions of its 
life. Then comes the concept of the natural 
determination of social facts so that the 
appearance and duration of an institution are 
explained in relation not so much to its ideal 
and abstract rationality as to the actual 
presence of vital forces capable of forming and 
maintaining it (we may call it the principle of 
sufficient historical reason) ; and, lastly, there 
is the conception of development or growth (to 
which everything in life is subject), which 
proves that Law has a life and must transform 
in time with the modifications of the conditions 
of existence with which it is connected.” ‘ 

Some of these factors and forces that its attitude 
admittedly take part in bringing about the expianLfon 
evolution of Law , e g. religion, sympathy, educa- piyc\*oiogi. 
t ion, are decidedly psychical or conscious in 
their character. The early sociologists and 
sociological jurists either ignored them alto- 
gether, or treated them as mechanical or 
physiological (organic) forces on the assump- 
tion that they are more representations, in 
consciousness, of organic sub-conscious proces- 
ses going oh iiJ the body by way of biological 

> F6rm?ii B^s of Law Volr^ Legal PJiilosophy^ w^ 
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reactions against environments.' The develop- 
ments of modern physiological psychology, 
however, established a more intelligible 
scientific explanation of psychic phenomena, 
especially, of free will and voluntary action ; 
and thus thinkers and jurists devoted to the 
solution of the sociological and socio-legal 
questions, wIk) were not quite satisfied with the 
natural and bio-organic explanations of them, 
and who had to admit the potency of the 
voluntary effort of the will in the making and 
development of human institutions, tried to 
secure, from this newer psycliology, a mode of 
reconciling, to some extent, the ever unrecon- 
ciled schism between teleology and causality, 
free will and determinism, or between Law as 
found, and Law as made. The new psychologi- 
cal jurists, who may be indirectly or remotely 
affiliated to the social utilitarian school of 
Jhering, came in the wake of the schools of 
sociological jurists dealt with in this lecture ; 
and their contributions to the science of juris- 
prudence will be discussed in the nextc 

In concluding this lecture, I may usefully 
quote here the pregnant remarks of Dr. 

^ And thus their opposition to the philosophical and idealistic 
schools was, like that of the older empirical schools of Locke and HumCi 
open and irreconcilable. 

^ The sociological jurists who have been noticed above in tiii$. 
lecture as recognising the operation of psychological factors in the . ey Or : 
lution of Society and Law have indeed ;some affinity to the Psychological 
School referred to here ; but they belong to difTercnt camps^ 
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Berolzheitner' oa the salieiiL points of the newer 
theories evolved by sociological jurisprudence. 

“ The sociological school that developed upon 
the basis of the doctrines of Comte and Spencer 
makes man primarily and distinctively a social 
being, a member of a component community. 
Its position stands in direct contrast to the in- 
dividualistic trend which attainejl its marked 
development in the 17th and the i8th centuries. 
For Hobbes, Rousseau and other adherents of 
Natural Law the fundamental problem was 
tliis : What disposes men collectively to form 
a State and subject themselves to governmental 
coercion? Tlie sociologists frame or rather 
answer the question from a different stand- 
point. They reply : the State is not formed 
by the combination of individuals, but at the 
outset men are naturally united in larger and 
smaller groups. Like many types among the 
higher animals, primitive men formed a 
gregarious band. It is the merit of sociology 
to have established this generally accepted 
view of prehistoric life and to have appreciated 
its significance. A further distinction of 
sociology — though this is limited to Gum- 
plowicz and his followers — relates to the manner 
in which the state presumably arose. It is held 
that the means by which the larger collective 
associations in primitive culture were main- 
tained, up to the point of their consolidation 

Legal Philosophies/ p. 351. 
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into a State, were those of conflict, — a struggle 
and rivalry for power. Such art antagonism 
between the two groups, as hordes, tribes, or 
the social aggregates leading to the relation 
of master and servant, forms the underlying 
situation leading to government. Such anta- 
gonism may be more or less pronounced ; the 
exploitation^ of the enslaved by the dominant 
class maj' be regulated by law, or it may be the 
result of social or economic circumstances ; at 
all events, there remains a more or less shortly 
defined dualism separating the state into strata, 
and this fact is emphasised by the sociological 
theory of the formation of the state. The 
individual is represented as withdrawing in 
favour of the class and as completely absorbed 
by it, intellectually, socially and politically.”' 

* It will be noticed that I have given to sociological theories ” 
and * Sociological Jurisprudence * a wider meaning than is given by 

many others including Dr. Berolzheirr.er. I attach greater weight to the 
sociological * tendency ^ which now characterises all the schools, and, in 
my view, all the modern schools and theories are more or less sociologi- 
cal. I have sometimes called the scientific class or school of jurists 
having this tendency as belonging to the ** sociological school proper 
as opposed to the philosophical jurists, many of whom are, in fact and 
truth as much sociological as their scientific or positivistic collea* 
guGS in the field of juristic thought. 



LECTURE VII. 

The Evolution OF the Philosophical Theo- 
ries UNDER the influence OF THE 
Sociological Tendency. 

The Social Philosophical Theories and 
Schools. 

While the progress of Sociological thought 
along the line of positive philosophy was 
remodelling the older (individualistic) Analy- 
tical and Historical Jurisprudence, the Philo- 
sophical school of jurists did not remain un- influence of 
affected by its influence ; and presently there SSogy L 
appeared amongst them a marked tendency to furSudenM. 
revise and reconstruct their theories by utilis- 
ing what they conceived to be the abiding 
contributions of Sociology to the moral and 
legal sciences. Modern Sociology above all 
established that all social phenomena are real . 
and inter connected facts of nature, i.e., of social 
life ; and they have got to be studied scientifi- 
cally, in all their historic phases and compara- 
tive aspects, with reference to all the different 
objective forces and influences of which they are 
the resultant products. It justly demonstra- 
ted the fallacy and inadequacy of the attempts 
of the Philosophical School to explain them all ‘ 
by the Euclidean me^ of abstract logical 
deductfpn from a few apriori general principles. 

The doctrine of Law of Nature Scarcely ex- 
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plained, while it deprecated, what is the actual 
Law (positive law) while it elaborately philoso- 
phised on what should be the Law (the ideal 
law or natural law). The Metaphysical School 
concerned itself with the Law as it is and as it 
changes, andsought to find in the evolution- 
ary forms of Law the progressive realisation, 
according to, some rigorous and logical for- 
mula or dialectic process, of some fundamen- 
tal absolute metaphysical reality, principle or 
idea. It needed no greater effort on the part 
of the positivists to demolish this philosophy 
of evolution according to transcendental logic, 
than was required for the demolition of an 
absolute and eternal Law of Nature. 

Philosophical Jurisprudence accordingly 
turned to a more realistic line of research and 
thought, towards a more intimate study and 
explanation of the concrete and shifting facts 
of social and juridical life. That it survived the 
on-slaughts of Positivism and modern empirical 
Sociology is due to the great want or defect of 
all efforts to build up along purely empirical 
lines a complete science of phenomena which 
are not simply physical or chemical but include 
also the psychological and moral. Positivism 
cured Philosophy of its defect of neglecting 
what “ is ” ; but Philosophy was required to 
cure Positivism of its defect of neglecting what 
“ should be.” For social, moral or legal ruldS 
are essentially not simple descriptive summa* 
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ries of existing facts but are declaratory of 
courses of conduct as are supposed to be proper 
or just. You may scientifically account for the 
present social arrangements and rules by giv- 
ing a list of geophysical, biological, ethnic, 
economical, social and other antecedent forces 
and influences which are causal ; but you cannot 
avoid a critical examination of them, as they 
are, with a view to ascertain whether they are 
just or proper. The philosophical jurists now 
devoted themselves to this question of the 
standard of right or justice with reference to 
which the existing institutions and rules must 
be tested and to the critical examination of 
the theories of Law and Justice supplied by the 
various grades and subdivisions of empirico — 
Sociological Jurisprudence as they successively 
appeared. The ultimate testing of right and 
justice by ‘Mature,’ ‘Reason’ or some such 
fundamental idea or first principle which phi- 
losophy in some form or other always upholds 
is thus set against the canons or formulas 
derived by inductive science such as, command 
of the sovereign, ‘ utility,’ ‘ social interest or 
purpose ’ ; and the recrudescence of Philosophic 
Jurisprudence in these days of suprem acy of 
Science proves that the necessity of some such 
absolute standa,rd has not yet been removed or 
satisfied, and thatAthe modern efforts to offer 
empirical substitutes for the same have not 
yet been thoroughly sucx:essfttL 
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It has been the practice to classify the 
Social — Philosophical schools into three 
groups ; — (i) the Social Utilitarians headed by 
Jhering , (2) the Neo Kantians headed by Stara- 
mler, and ( 5) the Neo Hegelians headed by 
Kohler and Berolzheimer. The members of 
the first group are most realistic in their ten- 
dencies; aud/heir superficial philosophy, which 
takes psychological and moral facts at their 
face value without any searching enquiry into 
their fundamental and metaphysical nature 
and foundation, makes them practically a sepa- 
rate group by themselves, standing between the 
philosophical and the positivistic Sociological 
jurists, and influencing both to approach and 
meet each other for the solution of questions 
which require scientific generalisation from 
facts of experience as well as metaphysical prin- 
ciples for their correct and reasonable interpre- 
tation and appraisement. I have accordingly 
placed and discussed Jhering in the last lecture ; 
and we shall see how his writings inspired the 
later sociologists and sociological jurists of 
both camps to meet each other in the plane of 
psycliology and teleology. I shall accordingly 
leave the Social Utilitarians here, with this 
remark, that the doctrine of social interest^ 
of which they are the leading exponents, 
is affiliated, and co-ordinated, by them to, 
and with, the older ‘individual utility’ Of 
the school of Hobbes and Austin by tke 
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demonstration of the sociological truth that the 
harmony of individual and social interests is 
calculated to foster both, and their antagonism 
adversely reacts to the detri ment of both ; and 
that the main object and f unction of Law is to 
secure the harmony and co-ordination of the 
two which constitutes morality. Vices are 
antisocial impulses (Shaftesbury) < and, though 
prompted by self interest, disturb the individual 
well-being as well as the welfare of the com- 
munity. The philosophy of Social Utilitaria- 
nism is thus the socialised and more enlighten- 
ed form of individual utilitarianism ; and this 
is the reason why social utilitarianism has, as 
we have seen and shall see further hereafter, 
resuscitated in a modified form the Analytical 
theory of Law as a coercive norm instituted 
teleologically for the purpose of the perfected 
socialisation of the individuals, and by that as 
the means, for the achievement of social ends. , 

The true philosophical jurists, however, theory of 
will hardly accept this position. For, accord- 
ing to them, the ideals of justice and of morals philosophic ; 

. materialistic 

(right reason), and not matenalisiic utility or utility cannot 
teleology, are, and have been, in all stages the enu 
controlling factors of the development of Law. 

Individual and social welfare will come in as 
necessary corollaries of right and justice ; but 
they cannot be made the primary end or object 
of Law. The object of Law is the attainment 
of the ideal right and ju^ice, though this ideal 
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is not, as the older philosophic*, jurists tought, 
an absolute, abstract and permanent unchang- 
ing ideal but one that is relative to the real 
concrete situations in society and changing 
with those social situations. The Neo-Kan- 
tians thus, with a true philosophical method, 
pursued the investigation of this relative ideal ; 
and sought tq purge the Philosophy of Law of 
its merited calumny of over speculative logi- 
cality and abstraction, — to secure for it a 
greater intimacy of touch with the realities of 
life and to make it a useful guide and critic in 
all matters of juridical and legislative theoris- 
ing and their practical adaptations for the 
constantly arising new needs and problems of 
modern societies. 

Kant had in his epistemology established 
that the soul (the immaterial, immortal indes- 
tructible psychic, that is, conscious and thinks 
ing, substance), the world (as a synthetic totality 
of external substance which constitutes the 
unity of all phenomena and existence behind 
them), and God (or the ultimate condition of 
the possibility of all things), are incapable of 
logical proof, and thus demolished the ration- 
alistic philosophy that preceded liini. 
however sought to base their reality on morai; 
certainty and their accessibility to the practical 
reason or will ; and, in liis exposition of thi|/ 
postulates of practical reason, he attached th# 
greatest prominence to the moral law wbichi: 
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according to him, is the one perfect law or rule 
— the one categorical imperative — universally 
binding on every rational will ; a rule deter 
mined not by any external or limited interest 
whatsoever but by the spontaneous command- 
ment of the one autonomous universal reason 
or will. This moral law demonstrates the free- 
dom of will ; for without such freedom its dic- 
tate “ thou shouldst ” would be unmeaning. 
The universal ideal of all right action is to act 
according to the dictates of the rational will, 
which is free, that is free from all sensuous mat- 
ter of desire ; for such action alone would be 
true to the real autonomous nature of the will. 
Turned towards concrete volitions and activi- 
ties, the moral law or ideal yields the maxims 
of positive morality and negative legality 
which, as we have seen in Lecture II, direct a 
man to behave in ways that may be universal- 
ly adopted by all. Thus in Kant’s philosophy 
felicity, utility, sensuous inclination, and all 
such material motives of human action are made 
to yield place to the autonomy or freedom of the 
rational will, as the pure, yet self-centred, ideal 
of its own volitions, which is, at the same time, 
on account of its purity, the universal ideal of 
all volitions of all individual wills. 

In summarising Kant’s contributions to 
the philc^ophy of Law, I had omitted to men- 
tion wha.t was thedn much necessary for 
the elabor^ion his lorihaL^^^t^^ 
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namely, his views regarding the position of 
teleology, purpose or adaptation to a given end, 
in nature and in human volitions. Naturalis- 
tic (j.e. empirical and positivistic) researches 
look only for causes of things and make up 
descriptive sciences only. They ignore or 
minimise teleology as a determining factor of 
things and events. The older rationalistic 
philosophy, however, while admitting material 
antecedents as causes, also admitted ‘ purpose,’ 

‘ motive ’ or ‘ object, ’ ‘ tlie end in view, ’ as a 
(final) cause, having, like the causal antecedents 
of the naturalists, also creative impelling force 
and capable of producing events, acts and 
phenomena. Kant, in his “ Critique of Judg- 
ment, ” disposes of this debatable question by 
admitting both kinds of causality in the world. 

In some cases, as in the inorganic world, a 
thing may be the result of causes wholly 
foreign to the use to which it may be put as a 
means towards a given end. The sand in the 
sea-shore may be useful for the growth of the 
pines ; but the causes which produced or created 
the sand may have been wholly unconnected 
with any designor object of nourishing the 
pines. But in organic nature the parts of an 
organic body are so patently subservient to 
the whole as means to the end that teleology 
or design cannot be eliminated as a causal 

factor in their creation. But this' is due to thfe^^ » 

- - - - ■- - 

^ the apparent dlvetsity and incongruity of principles. 
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limited and conditioned character of our 
understanding. We, in order to comprehend 
things, synthesise them sometimes with their 
antecedent causes, sometimes with their future 
uses, and sometimes with their co-ordinate 
parts and wholes and bring in aid the notions 
or categories of causally or teleology for the 
purpose. “ Were there however, an intuitive 
understanding which would recognize in the 
universal the particulars, in the whole the 
parts, as already co-deterrnined such an under- 
standing without resorting to the notion of 
design (or even to the notion of causalty which 
is eager to synthesise things with their proxi- 
mate pre-existing antecedents) comprehend 
the whole of nature by reference to a single 
principle." ' 

The Neo Kantians thus had before them 
the task of synthesising, for the explanation 
of the evolution of Law and social pheno- 
mena, the casual factors of this evolution as 
ascertained by the new scientific (sociological 
and positivistic) investigators, and the teleolo- 
gical efforts of human volition to aid and guide 
this evolution for the furtherance of proximate 
purposes (in the shape of social interests) and 
ends paraded by the Social Utilitarians as the 
‘final’ causes of the evolution. They had 
further to reinterpret what they conceived to 
be the true philosophy of Law as laid down by 

^ See Scbwegler^ jihilpsophy, pp. 241 0i s$q. 
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Kant, based on autonomous reason or will, in 
terms of modern Sociology ; and to subsume all 
the best contributions of the modern sociologi- 
cal sciences and theories under that universal 
philosophy of reason. It was necessary to 
revive the formal theory of Law and make it 
acceptable to modern conditions. 

Kant regarded the realization, by the 
of autonomous free self, of its universal free and 
autonomous nature as the final end or purpose 
of all moral endeavours. Modern science, on 
the other hand, tended to establish that the 
individual self is really the product of ante- 
cedent social forces as causes and is a chang- 
ing evolutionary entity passively swayed by 
material and objective interests and passions. 
The Neo-Kantians (H. Cohen ' b. 1842) recog- 
nized that the individual self taken singly is 
not free, but is subject to the law of causalty, 
that is, to the causal influence of his environ- 
ments affecting him objectively with plea- 
sure or pain which determine his activity; 
but that is only the description of the self as 
it is, or rather appears to be. Moral endeavour, 
however, must presuppose an ideal, and the 
power or capacity of the will to reach it by 
rising superior to the objective influences of plea?? 
sure and pain ; and true philosophy points only ? 
to the formal ideal of pure autonomous 

' Harman H. Coben — Kant’s Theorie der Eftahrun^ quoted :ib.‘ 
Berolzheimer, pp, 393 ei seq* 
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will as the only one that serves as the common 
ideal for all individuals. Any other ideal, 
purpose, end or interest, more material and 
objective, can never serve as the common uni- 
versal ideal for all humanity. The final end 
of all Law and Morality is a free purified huma- 
nity i.e.y a community or brotherhood of auto- 
nomous beings in perfect harmdny with each 
other (on account of the freedom of each from 
the bondage of objective material desires 
which alone are productive of conflict and 
discord). In the present moral status of man 
this ideal is far from being realized ; and, indeed, 
the upward march towards the moral ideal is 
perpetual and infinite. Positive, t.e., punitive, 
Law and Government will therefore ever be 
required to frame and enforce rules, which have 
this true ideal in view, and thereby to guide 
individuals in this path of morality and pro- 
gress. You may thus see that the sociological 
conceptions, — that the individual is a social 
unit ; that he is a product of social forces and 
can realize himself only in and as a part or 
member of the social fabric ; that the apparent 
interests of the individual, if they clash with 
the interests of the community as a whole, must 
be sociologically unreal and illusory ; and hence, 
that the general form of the law, if not the 
greater and more useful part of its contents, 
must primarily have in view the common social 
interests and ends as ideals— -are here accepted 
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by theNeo-Kantians. They further admit that 
the moral status reached by man in different 
ages and societies is not the same ; and the ends, 
motives, purposes and intents held up by Law 
as concrete ideals of moral endeavour must also 
vary from time to time to suit the moral capa- 
cities, tendencies aud immediate requirements 
of such ages and societies ; but all the same, 
they point out that beside the material ends 
and purposes (the immediate and relative teleo- 
logy of the present), which the Social Utilita- 
rians would have as the ideals of Law, there 
must be a formal, universal and ultimate ideal 
or criterion of justice, to mark, weigh, or test 
the quality (just or unjust) of every concrete 
individual legal system, principle, or rule, with- 
out which the empirical or pragmatic deter- 
mination of the proper and true law would be 
hopelessly capricious and uncertain. True 
'• Philosophy must therefore guide, supplement 
and assist the correct formulation, appraisement 
and application of the Law by supplying the 
true ideal of justice so that the justice or lega- 
lity of the material ideals, set up by the socio'^ 
logists, may be conducive not simply to the 
social interests, which are uncertain or chang- 
ing, but also to the furtherance of the philo- . 
sopliically ascertained universal and ultimate ; 
goal of all individual and social life and pro? i 
gress, wherein all interests and right kinds of 
justice meet. 
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The Neo-Kantians point out that this 
ultimate and philosophic test of right and 
justice, which can never bo dispensed with in 
Law and Jurisprudence, has either been left 
by the Romans and the early Rationalistic 
schools) to rest on vague indefiaite conceptions 
of “ good faith,” “ equity,” ” natural reason,” 
&c., based on individual feeling, or by the 
empirical jurists) to the equally'uncertain and 
erroneous ‘ balancing of interests,’ ‘ general 
utility ’ (individual and social) dependent 
on pleasure and pain. The philosophical jurists, 
ie>g., Kant and his successors) had indeed 
searched out and advanced such a test on the 
basis of philosophic reason but they had pro- 
ceeded further to supply" an eternal code of legal 
rules (Natural Law) for all societies and times ; 
thus confusing the /ofw and tlie material con 
tents of L,aw and ignoring the difference between 
ideal and relative justice. Tliere has tlms been 
either a neglect of the form (or tixe ideal) in ■ 
favour of the relative and evolutionary social 
facts and situations, or the opposite. A true 
philosophy of Law must take account of both 
and seek to find the ideal through the actual 
and supply principles and tests to bring the 
latter into conformity with' the former. 

Rudolf Stammler’ is the leading exponent 
in France of Neo-Kantianism which was intro- 
duceci in Germany by CJohen and Natrop. He 

V (b*> 1856 ; his • works : - Wirthscraf^ 

Kccht, 2 Oitt I..eh^re nou dcni Rectelegpji Rechte which has been; 
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brings philosophical jurisprudence down from 
its abstract metaphysical heights, detafcfeed from 
the real and concrete relations of the world, 
and interests it in the practical work of sifting 
the element, and supplying the test, of justice in 
the positive rules of law and in their applica- 
tion for the determination of concrete questions, 
arising out of conflicting material interests, of 
everyday life. * He further socialized it, not how- 
ever, as proposed by Jhering, by making the 
social welfare, that is, the welfare of all, the 
standard of individual conduct, but by substi- 
tuting a socialized from of the (Kantian) ideal 
of autonomous will as the ideal of all legal 
regulation and human conduct. Kant had 
proposed individual freedom, or autonomy in 
the highest sense, as the end or object of Law ; 
and his doctrine of maximum liberty for each 
individual was sociologically defective and 
unsound in as much as the causal and necessary 
dependence of the individual on the society 
was not sufficiently taken into account. Kant 
proceeds from the individual to the universal : 
he reaches the ideal of universal freedom for 
all by integrating the freedom of each indivi- 
dual at which he primarily aims. Fichte ift 
fact lays greater stress than Kant on the 
indispensibility of a free community of men 
for the fruition or realization of individual 


translated into English as Vol. VIII of the Legal philosophy Series and 3 
i Theorie der Rechts usaen cheft recently published in 1911. 
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freedom, and in this he comes closer to Stammler 
than Kant. But Fichte also was an indivi- 
dualist. In his legal philosophy, as in Kant’s, 
the community becomes free because each 
individual therein attains maximum of free- 
dom. Stammler, imbibing a true sociological 
spirit, puts the community and its perfect 
autonomy in the foreground as the ideal of 
law and morals, and deduces hi§ maxims of 
justice directly from this socialised ideal of 
communal equality and freedom. A law would 
therefore, according to this Neo- Kantian 
doctrine of freedom, be tested not by the 
question whether it restrains individual free- 
dom, for it must do so in some shape or other, 
but whether it is calculated to further the 
realization of a free and autonomous commu- 
nity as a whole. The justification of legal 
regulation and co-ercion, according to Kant, 
was the provisi on (by delimitation of the res- 
pective spheres of free activity of each) of a 
field of free activity for the individual without 
external interference ; but according to Stamm- 
ler the j ustification lies in its usefulness and 
necessity as a means to the establishment of 
(social) order in the social life of man provided 
such order is calculated to secure mutual 
co-operation and good wi 11 by which alone the 
final self-cont ained end of social life in a 
community of equal and free agents may be 
attained. Neo-Kantianisiia thus becomes the 
sociological version qf Kantianism ; the end 
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in itself, the final goal of Law and Justice, is the 
realization of the autonomous self (Kantia- 
nism); but this self is not individual but social 
(Neo- Kantianism). The individual self and 
its interests, including its freedom or auto- 
nomy (or to put it in other words, its freedom 
to pursue its own interests), are subsidiary 
ideals in so far as they subserve and foster the 
social or comraunial interests, the communial 
freedom and equality (fellowship). The former 
must not he arbitrarily subjected to res- 
The^rwt^ traint or co-ercion ; nor should the individual 
c^munat ' ^>6 arbitrarily deprived of, or excluded from, the 

coiumon advantages of social life. Such 
restraint or exclusion, by Law, can only be 
justified by the superior necessity of furthering 
the causes of the great social ideal. But under 
no circumstances must the new law, by its 
co-ercion or restraint, tend to create a general 
inequality of the members and disturb the 
• fellowship of individuals in the community ; 
for that would be going directly against the 
social ideal by which alone Law must finally 
be tested and justified. Law must in every 
case be such that it binds all members in 
common fellowship and equality, the sovereign 
and the subject, the ruler and the ruled, the 
obligor and the obliged, by a common ruie 
of conduct ; for otherwise it becomes arbitra^t: 
It must tend equally to induce a general 


^ Wirthscraft k Kecht, pp, 263 it sg. 
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respect of the members for the ioviolability of 
individual freedom as also a general tendency 
and ' readiness to cohere and participate in the 
common social burdens as well as the social 
profits and advantages ; for these two are 
the principal elements that contribute to social 
fellowship and autonomy. We have thus the The four 
four cardinal principles or tests *of justice in 
Law i‘***‘'='*- 

1. One will must not be arbitrarily co- 
erced or interfered with by another in society. 

2. No one is to be arbitrarily excluded 
from the common advantages, (f.e., of social 
life). 

3. Every legal demand can exist only in 
the sense that the person obliged can also exist 
as a fellow creature, 

4. Every power of control conferred 
by Law can be justified only in this sense 
that the individual subject thereto can yet * 
exist as a fellow creature, or in other words, 
under no circumstances should a legal ad- 
vantage, right or claim, or legal authority, 

or power of control as superior, be allowed to 
confer such a position of privilege or vantage 
on the favoured party, as against the obligee 
or inferior, as to create or recognize a per- 
manent and real inequality between the two 
wholly inconsistent with the social ideal of 

avitonotaous fellowship.; V ^ 

' Lepre Vm dem {^echte, pp/ 20S— 211. 
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Stammler sets the realization of the ideal 
social life as the supreme problem and end of 
justice through Law. Law is only one of the 
agencies for the realization of the ideal. The 
true character of justice, which is the object 
and test of Law and through which the social 
ideal is sought to be established by Law, is to 
be determined by the philosophi cal study of this 
ideal and not by the empirical historical ex- 
amination of, and inductions from, the actual 
material phases of Law as conditioned by the 
different societies in which it is manifested 
as legal rules ; for such induction would yield 
only the causal material antecedents of legal 
phenomena and not their teleology on which 
alone the true character of justice can be 
philosophically investigated. ' Sociology 
cannot be assimilated to the natural sciences ; 
nor Law and society to physical laws of nature 
and mere physical gregariousness. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the former lies in the 
artificial and voluntary regulation of social 
life by laws made with a purpose, t.e., in its 
teleology. Law and its essential element of 
justice must therefore be looked at from the 
point of view of its ideal and object (that is, 
philosophically), and not for that of its origin 
or causes. Stammler agrees with Jhering Jifl ; 
regarding Law as a means to an end ; 
Jhering was unphilosophical in regardij^;c; 

» This point is made clearer by Del Veccho, Sec Lec* yni, > 
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teleology !s a phase of causality and in 
ascribing to the ideal, or end in view, a causal 
or creative force. Law develops through phases 
under the influence of material social causes 
and conditions ; and these conditions more or 
less impose limitations on the ideal autonomous 
nature of man, and along with it, limitations 
on the Law’s capacity to reflect and realize the 
justice which is to subsist in tliat ideal social 
life. Philosophy of Law has therefore the 
task of laying down not the perfect Natural 
Law as it is to subsist in the ideal society that 
is never actually realized, for that would be 
wholly fruitless, but of finding the true tests 
by which the element of justice in existing 
laws can be ascertained in their concrete appli- 
cations amidst the varying conditions and 
limitations of actual social life. Man in society 
is not actually autonomous but aspires to 
autonomy as the ideal. Nor is man perfectly 
socialized so as to voluntarily participate in 
all social ends and social duties. He is swayed 
by external objective interests and passions 
wliich enslave liim, introduce conflict in society, 
and prevent the realization of the ideal. 
Concrete laws in each society can not ignore 
the conditions and limitations, which are diffe- 
rent in each, and must adapt themselves to 
them ; and at the ^me time they, by 
a slovy process, should seek teleologically 
to bring about* by coaipulspty regulation 

• ■6o'„- 
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of external conduct, a higher life of auto- 
nomy and socialisation. When this ten- 
dency is noticed in Law and in its applica- 
tion, it is just so far as the particular society 
is concerned ; so justice in Law is relative to 
each society and its material conditions and 
needs. Philosophy of Law has therefore to 
deal with Law of Nature with a variable con- 
tent — i.e., not merely with the permanent and 
abstract forms of justice and law, but with 
reference to the variable contents and mate- 
rials to which Law and its concrete adminis- 
tration must be adapted so as to yield the best 
possible relative justice, under the circum- 
stances, furthering autonomy and fellowship of 
the members in each society. 

Prof. Roscoe Pound thus summarises the 
services of the Neo-Kantian School, as repre- 
sented by Slammler, to tlie cause of sociological 
jurisprudence* — 

(1) Like Jhering he gives us faith in 
the *‘ efficacy of effort, " as Ward 
happily puts it, ' and furnishes 
a philosophical foundation for the 
conscious endeavour to promote 
social justice in which the sociblo^ 
gists rightly demand that the 
science of law as well as the scieftbe 
of legislation should co-bperatii|i;5| 

> Har. 25 L. Rfv. 154. 2. Applied Sociology^ Ch. II. ■ 
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(2) He puts a social philosophy of law 
in place of the individualistic 
philosophy theretofore dominant 
and formulates a legal theory of 
social justice. 

(3) He adds a theory of just decision 
of causes to the theory of making 
just rules and thus rajses the im- 
portant problem of the application 
of legal rules. 

I may add that the proper appreciation of 
this last item of service rendered by Stammler 
is necessary for a true estimate of the value of 
Neo-Kantianism in the history of legal science. 
Justice of a thing, as now pointed out by 
Stammler, is to be found in its adaptation to 
tlie cause of the ideal of social autonomy. If 
it is a rule of law, its justice will depend on 
its being calculated, if generally applied for 
the regulation of human conduct, to introduce 
a social order in which the individuals will be 
more autonomous as well as more socialized. 
If it is a concrete decision in a particular case, 
the same test must be applied, namely, whether, 
in view of the particular circumstances and 
conditions affecting the parties, the situation 
in which the parties are placed after the 
decision is more adapted to promote the ideal. 
It is clear therefore that * Law of Nature,* 
attuned to justice, has a yariable content, which 
is variable not onl^^^^ societies but 
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f6r different parties and circumstances in 
the same society ; and a rule of law may work 
out justice as well as injustice when admini- 
stered mechanically and without necessary 
adaptations in view of the particular condi- 
tions of each case. Justice is therefore for 
the first time prominently placed higher than 
Law as the efid which Law must always have 
in view; and the science of Jurisprudence is 
made to change its angle of vision and strike 
out more for justice through Law than for 
Law itself. Stamrnler substituted for Kant’s 
formal theory of Law a formal theory of test- 
ing the element of justice in positive laws and 
in their particular applications ; a theory of 
what is just in Law and its administration 
relatively to the present material conditions 
of social life ; a theory of legal justice which 
is growing with the growth and amelioration 
of social conditions ; I'.c. A Naturallaw with 
growing or variable content instead of a theory 
of Natural law which is eternally just. 

Prof. Saleilles took up and further deve- 
loped, in recent times, the line of thought 
introduced by Stamrnler and clearly explained 
that the measure of justice to bo reached and 
realized by Law at each era and locality is 
variable. For the justice to be reached is not 
one ideal and absolute just ice but social justic? 
in conjunction with social order; and the; 
measure of that justice varies, first, with thi’. 
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requirements of the particular facts and cir* 
cumstances obtaining at each age and in each 
society, and, next, with the ideas and concep- 
tions prevalent in the society at the time 
regarding t he nature of the justice that should 
prevail ; so that the claims of the various 
opposing and conflicting forces and interests 
may be suitably adjusted in view of their 
proportionate magnitude and importance. I 
quote here his own words translated into 
English. 

“ What does not change is the fact that 
there is a justice to be realized here below, the 
sentiment that we owe to all nispcct for their 
right according to the measure of social justice 
and social order. But wh iL sh all be this 
measure, what shall be this justice, what shall 
be this social order ? N > one can say apriori. 
All these questions depend upon certain social 
facts with which the law comes in contact. 
These facts change, evolve and are transformed. 
But that depends also upon the conception one 
posseses as to justice, as to authority and 
liberty, as to the right of the comniunitv and 
the right of individuals, as to the proportion 
to be established in theincessent strife between 
these opposing forces ; and this proportion 
varies and alternates. According to the dis- 
order caused by the preponderance of one force 
or another, the factors rnay lieed to be reversed. 
Our conception of the social order is thereby 
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Neo- Hegelianism, at it has been presented 
by its most authoritative exponent, ’ takes 
it stand on the Hegelian foundation of historic 
evolution, as Neo-Kantianism affiliates itself 
to Kant’s formal theory which preaches the 
ideal of the formal independence of the uni- 
versal ego, emancipated in moral law from its 
bondage of material motives. The end of 
evolution, according to Hegel was the self- 
realization of the Absolute by the complete 
synthetic unification of the Ego and the Non- 
Ego, Being more realistic than Kantianism, 
the philosophy of Hegelianism identified the 
Ego and the Non-Ego as the dialectic oppo- 
sites subsumed under and within the constitu- 
tion of the higher synthetic identity of the 
absolute, in which the Ego, by mastering the 
opposition of the Non-Ego, stands self-realized 
as the more perfected Ego. Kantianism regards 
the Non-Ego as unattainable by the under- 
standing and proposes to master it by the 
bringing out or realization of the innate 
freedom of the practical Ego (will) from the 
bondage or resistance of the Non-Ego. Kantia??: 
nism proposes to reject the Non-Ego, disregard- 
its influence ; and presents before the visage oi 


^ ** Lecklc historique et droit natural.^* (Pub, 1902; 1 , pp. 

* Kohler-*'See his Philosophy of Law translated in Vol. xii» of ; 


Legal Philosophy aeries. 
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man the ideal of a moral autonomy in whith 
the Non- Ego will stand annihilated by the 
supreme contempt of the Ego rising raagni- 
ficiently superior to it and brilliant in its 
self-centred effulgence. The Non-Ego is to be 
subjugated by the Ego ceasing to desire for it, 
that is, by self-purification. Autonomy is the 
result of ceasing to allow the Ego, to be influen- 
ced by the material desires. This is the 
idealistic formal philosophy to which Hegel 
opposed his realistic philosophy of identity. 
The Neo-Hegelians interpreted the Hegelian 
philosophy by their philosophy of culture 
(Kultur). Ego and Non -Ego are both real, and 
both form mutually co-ordinate and interact- 
ing parts of the absolute totality ; and evolution 
consists in the greater control and mastery ac- 
quired by (he Ego over the Non-Ego or Nature 
which is tlie essence of culture. Evolution is 
thus tlie progress of culture. Not by ceasing to 
desire material pleasures and things but by 
acquiring perfect mastery and control over 
them must the goal of human endeavour be 
attained. Neo-Kantianism and Neo-Hegelia- 
nism alike admit the efficacy of effort ; but thei 
differ in the matter of its direction. The formy 
would direct this effort towards the freedom d 
the Ego from the bondage of matter by anni|^ 
latiiif all interests except that of pure autonot^® 
of self as pointed out by the moral law---t||’ / 
universal reason^ no Other Catf 
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be universal for all rational beings). The latter 
(less philosophically, I should venture to affirm) 
would turn this efEort towards the complete mas- 
tery and control of nature (culture) to coerce 
it to the uses of the Ego. The self-realization 
of this ego, according to Neo- Hegelianism, is 
brought about by its having external nature 
completely upder control, so that it may 
be made to yield whatever the Ego commands. 
It consists not in annihilation of external desire, 
but in its unlimited expansion with power 
which carries certainty of its plenary fulfil- 
ment. 

Hegel had a safer, though less accurate, 
philosophy in so far as he put this evolution 
into the staright jacket of the dialectic process. 
Evolution, according to him, must follow the 
natural, and also the logical, process of a 
gradual, slow, regular, ever rising synthesis. 
This greatly went against the “ efficacy of 
effort ” and failed to explain the retrogressions, 
anomalies and erratic movements of actual 
historic progress in the different societies of the 
y/orld. Neo- Hegelianism would be still more, 
‘ccurate and realistic than Hegel ; it would 
^^ke historic evolution as a logical as well as an 
ogical process, and the progress of culture as 
^^pre dependent and amenable to conscious 

:ort. It would attach greater weight and 

iportance to the human will than Hegel had 
4one. It sides with Schopenhaur, and his 
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modern prototype Neitzche ", in their recogrti- 
tion of the autonomy and supremacy of tiie 
will over the understanding — over thought or 
its logic — and thus explains that the interven- 
tion of the human will may and does cause 
defla.rtion^ from vvli it would otherwise have 
possibly been the logical course of natural evo- 
lution in the universal history , of man and 
the world. I said lv')hler’s legal philosophy is 
inferior to Stammler’s because desire for the 
material things and pleasures itself is a form 
(though probably finer but not less potent) 
of bondage of the will (Ego) in spite of 
its control over nature acquired by the progress 
of culture. The superman is not free if he 
cannot do without the material things, and 
must always desire for them, although he can 
always procure them ; and as long as this 
necessity or bondage continues, there will ever 
remain the chance of competition and struggle 
of individuals and societies for the material 
goods of life — of disturbance, distrust, pain and 
misery — amongst supermen as among men. 
With the progress of ‘ Kulture ’ (without 
any philosophy of moral law to guide 
it), such disturbances, struggle and misery 
will Only be accentuated and magnified 

* N<?itzche/h«wever, draws ethical conclusions which are tno very 
oppc^Ue Schopenhau^s ‘ Nirv^p^ * Supremacy of will’ leads to 
opposite paths and conclusions under the direction of different or op- , 
posite ideals. Reason which d^ermines the correct ideal must therefore / 
be given supremacy ilong with the 'W in true phildsdl>hy/ 


3 
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a'u has been so sadly demonstrated by 
the recent European war. The philoso- 
phy of Neitzche and Kohler must be co- 
ordinated with that of Stammler — there must 
be a compleineTit.ary S3mthesis of the two —to 
lead to an evolutionary philosophy of History 
and of Law which will not only offer an 
accurate and realistic explanation of the world 
as it is but a philosophically sound theory of 
the ultimate ideal of the cosmic process of 
evolution. Neo-Hegelianism holds out a per- 
fect pliilosophy of what is, but is defective with 
regard to the ideal. Neo-Kantianism holding, 
after Kant, the inaccessibility of the real 
nature of the Non-Ego to human mind, directs 
itself more pointedly to the philosophy of the 
ideal of practical reason wherein it excels. 
Both are sociologit al and evolutionary philo 
Sophies and they supply each other’s defects. 

Neo-Kautianism and Neo-Hegelianism 
thus constitute iLe two forms of evolutionary 
pantheism or realistic idealism in legal 
philosophy, with idealism prepondeiating 
in the former and realism in the latter. 
Kohler’s support of Heglian realism in rcfuta--^ 
tion of Kant’s theory of knowledge ' (the 
inaccessibility of the the thing in itself to: 
the understanding or ‘ pure reason ’ of man), ^ 



' See Sec. II, Philosophy of Law, pp. \2et aeq. Philosophy 
^aw Series, Vpl. XII. 
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rests on the doctrine of identity — the necessasy 
correspondence of the subject and the object as 
parts of a cosmic whole. To me as the subject, 
the external world, including the other Egos, 
is. Nature, or object. That the two (subject 
and object) act and react on each other is 
proved by the experiences of all Egos. The 
experiences are made up of the contribu- 
tions of both ; and it is certainly impossible 
to declare what the things of external nature 
would be like if there were no mind to percieve 
them. But as they appear to the precipient 
mind there must be in their essence something 
which somehow corresponds to the impressions 
they produce : for otherwise it is impossible to 
account either for the variety of these impres- 
sions caused by different things on the same 
mind, or for the general uniformity with which 
(after due allowanc e being made for individual 
idiosyncracies of the subjects) the same object 
produces its impressions on different minds. 
The world as it appears, or would appear to 
the subject, is all that we need know of it for 
practical purposes, because it carries with it, 
this certainty that the effect produced by it 
on us corresponds to its inner nature and is 
connected with it by a chain of causality. 
Space and time are therefore not merely apriori 
emanations exclusively of own minds (as held 
by Kant) but they cor respond to somethings ex- 
isting in external nature which affect our mindv 
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a»d are interpreted by it as notions of space 
and time. Metaphysical essences of things 
may be different from our preceptions of them ; 
but they must somehow correspond to the 
impessions they produce on us, for we ourselves 
are but parts of the whole consisting of the 
several Egos and Non-Egos mutually ad- 
justed to each other by some metaphysical 
union and correspondence which is expressed 
in the correspondence of the impressions pro- 
duced by their contact in tlie sensible world. 
The difference between the subject and object ;■ 
is only relative and momentary, tliat is, only i 
for the time one Ego has abstracted and set itself , 
in isolation from the whole for contemplating 
the rest. In accordance with Thomas Cara- 
panella he brusquely disposes of the epistemo- 
logical doubt of Kant about the thing in 
itself being beyond the reach of pure reason, 
affirming a correspondence between our con- 
ciousness and the world process as parts of 
one and the same unity, that is, the unity, of 
the universe.’ « 

This is the critical realism of Hegel wondei^-;^,; ^ 
fully well expressed by Kohler ; who als^S ? 
accepts the Hegelian philosophy of evoluti<!i|i|j§:f 
that every change is a becoming in which 
newly born things and ideas spring out 
carry forward to higher developments 
essential elements and truths contained in 

1 See Duarte ur Kohler. Kohler's Philosophy— p. 338. 
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left by the decayed and disappeared forms, f^e 
denies however that the development of world 
history is always logical, always proceeding 
forward “ in three part time ” (being, non-being, 
and becomi ng) as Hegel conceived it. In the 
world of external objects .is also tiiat of thought 
weoften find illogical ^nd unrhymed changes — 
changes manifold and ramified — which cannot 
be always reduced to the logiV^il Hegelian 
formula of unobstructed and constant growth.' 
Kohler accordingly here parts company with 
Hegel (hence his Neo-Hegli.auism) and advises 
the method of induction, adv'^ocated by positive 
philosophy, based on universal history studied 
in all it details. His kinship with the em- 
pirical sociological school is accordingly even 
closer than Stammler’s. His philosophy how- 
ever saves him from fatalism as well as from 
absolute nescience. Standing on the firm 
Hegelian bed-rock of the self-realising abso- 
lute, he assumes the certainly of advance or 
pr^ress in the long run (Hegelianism) al- 
though his realism and profound historical 


* It is a very interesting and instructive to observe that Savigny 
. and Heget were both exponents of regular slow, peaceful evolution ; 
bere contemporary views of Historical and Philosophical schools agree, 
oh the Sociological schools (descendants of the Historical Schootsl 
'an^tfae Neo*HegeIlans (descendants of the Philosophical Scbools)-— con- 
Vtet^oraries again— both agree with each other in opposition .Ip their 
. t;fl^pective predecessors^ that legal evolution is not logical nor peaceful 
'h^regular but mai«ly illogical, and the result of conflict. Both Savigny 
Hegel discounted thC: efficdcy of individnal effort ; but both Jhering and 
Kibbler attach ad weight to; the ih^ will. 
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n^indedness keeps him well in touch with the 
dismal truth that the lines of progress as found 
in history have been not straight lines but 
“curves of affecting tragic diversity/’ He 
partially accepted the pessimistic truth enun- 
ciated by Schopenhaur, that blind will has 
considerably determined the path of world 
movement, and by Nietzsclie, tliat more un- 
reason than ' reason ruled the world (Neo- 
Hegelianism). Tims Neo- Hegelianism, which 
recognizes the necessity of founding truths and 
laws of legal evolution on facts of history 
studied in detail and generalised by induction 
instead of on mere deduction from philosophi- 
cal formulas, constitutes an amalgam of com- 
parative liistoricism in Jurisprudence in its 
broadest aspect (inculcating inductive and 
comparative studies in Anthropology, Ethno- 
logy, Linguistics, History and all other depart- 
ments of sociological studies advocated by 
the positivists as detailed the last lecture) and 
the Hegelian metaphysics of the evolution 
of the absolute. While the metaphysics of 
evolution is utilised for the necessary and 
useful function of supplying the outer circuit ; 
line for testing and adjusting the material 
facts and truths of induction, the empirical 
survey and research laboriously carried on/ 
plot by plot into the fields of comparative 
history, law, anthropology, and ethnology 
constitutes the real and substantial foundation- 
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for the truths and generalisations by which ttie 
inner details of the map of legal philosophy 
and the science of Jurisprudence must be 
filled up. This is Neo- Hegelianism which 
supplies empty formal philosophy with the 
concrete facts of history, and corrects and tests 
and consolidates the truths of history by the 
light of the ultimate generalisations of the 
highest metaphysics and philosophy. 

What in Hegel was expressed as the deve- 
lopment of the Idea (absolute) becomes in Neo- 
Hegelianism the development of culture. The 
ideal of the evolution of human society is the 
attainment of the acme of culture. “ It is the 
mighty aim ”, says Kohler, “ toward which we 
strive, the culture of knowledge on the one 
hand and that of new production and new 
activity on the other, which again is divided 
into aesthetic culture and the culture that 
controls nature. To know everything, to be 
able to do everything, and thus to master 
nature, that is the final aim of the develop- 
ment of culture arid to have grasped this 
is the characteristic feature of Neo-Hege- 
lianism ' I have already criticised this 
ideal of ‘culture,’ in the sense of Kohler, ’ as 

^ Elsewhere he defines it thus : — “The essence of culture in the 
sense of philosophy of law is the g^reatest possible development of 
human control over nature,” See Philosophy of Law. (Vol. XXI, Leg. 
Ph. series, p. 329 note). 

* See his definition of culture as the development of the powers 
residing in man to a form expressing the destiny of man. * Moderne 
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tlie philosophical basis and test of Law. But 
however faulty it may be as the ultimate goal 
of human life and Law and the final test 
of justice and right, it is certainly in its progre* 
sive development the most important factor in 
determining the form and contents of the Law 
of each society at every stage of its history. 
Undoubtedly* Law is the product of the 
fiulture in the broad sense of everything that 
constitutes the civilisation of a people in the 
past and its changes and developments are 
occasioned by attempts to adjust the Law to 
the evolved culture of the present, fashion it 
so as to express more adequately the growing 
demands of culture. For ‘ culture ' is a sym- 
bolic term used in the literature of Neo- 
Hegelianism to signify all the knowledge, 
powers, material and intellectual, and the other 
capacities and possessions of a society as a 
whole by which it adapts itself to the condi- 
tions of life. The present culture of a society 
is a historic product of the various factors 
which have operated on the soul and spirit of 
the people.’ The course of culture is condition* 


Redit’s Probleme.’ ‘ It is socUl and not an individual possession.’ See ■ 
Prof. Small’s (General Sociology, pp. 58*69 ) critical analysis of this ideal 
of Kohler quoted in Roscoe Pound’s Scope and Purposes of Sociological;, 
Jurisprudence 25 Har. L. R., p. 157. 

‘ Philosophy of Law— Vol. ' XII (Leg-Ph-Series\ p. 36, HerOv'; 
Kohler reminds us of Puchta and the Historical school to which NedJ 
Hegelianism is aihliated in its material and historic side as much 
Hegal in Us philosophic side. l 
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ed mainly by the peculiar inherited raciS,! 
qualities and talents as well as prejudices and 
twists and also by the surrounding local, 
climatic and vocational environments and the 
main and far-reaching events, for example, in 
the shape of foreign conquest, ' in the historic 
life of the people. It is conditioned not only 
by the main current of psychic dispo.sition 
resulting, as above, from the permanent historic 
causes but also by its comparatively tem- 
porary moods or periods of excitement ' as in 
the case of individuals, such as religious 
fanaticism, emotional feelings, altruistic reac- 
tions after a period of pronounced egoism, 
and occasional spells of critical distrust for, 
and disinclination to abide by, the customs and Aberrations 
authority of the past and craving for enlight- doi'’'’orcuL 
ment. 'riiere are besides pathological condi- 
tions of decay and disease — causing nece.ssary 
aberrations in the development of culture, » 
when the people pass through a crisis along 
lines of confusion and crass senselessness 
directly opposed to evolution and progress of 
culture. All these influences are causes of 
legal development and cast their reflection in 
the evolutionary history of Law ; for Law and 
tlie psychic life of a people are intimately bound 
up with each other and the former must be 

F. 43 p( Vol. XII, Leg. Ph. series. 

p.seofVoLxn. 

- 62 
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rbad always in the light of folk soul and folk 
psychology. ' 

Kohler draws two important conclusions 
from the above well established and indisputa- 
ble facts of history : — (i) That jurisprudence 
and Philosophy of Law must be based on the 
history of the culture of a people, which 
comprises thfc whole social history embracing 
amongst others its anthropological, racial or 
ethnological, economic as well as its psychic 
and religious history, and is not limited, as the 
Analytic school would take it, to its political 
history. (2) That the importance of the influence 
of the psychic element in this history on the 
development of culture, and hence of Law, indi- 
cates that the social history of a people is not 
a fatalistic movement, but can be consciously 
and intelligently sought to be moulded and 
directed along the right lines, by Law, in order 
to conserve tlie best elements of past culture, 
cast out its retarding and deleterious products, 
and to lead it to higher phases. This is 
the duty or function of supermen who, 
with superior insight into the necessities of 
cultural progress in advance of the masses, 
detect the flaws, pathological regressions and 
other impediments and hasten the natural 
evolution of culture by proper legal and 
administrative measures enforced by corapuk ; 
sion or force as much as is necessary. The :: 

^ Cf* Puchta. 
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cultural necessities are found by the superman 
and laws are made to meet them. Compulsion 
and force of Law are thus justified as also the 
State which uses them for the promotion of 
culture. The highest conclusions of the 
Historical theory are thus accepted, while its 
doctrine of futility of conscious change 
is rejected; and at the san^e time the 
claim of the Analytical school that Law can be 
moulded and shaped at tlie sweet will of the 
sovereign is demonstrated to be false by Law 
being proved, as the expression of the cultural 
history of the people, to be dependent on its 
material and psychic conditions. The philo- 
sophy of Law is to be reconstructed on the 
recognition of the fact that Law and its develop- 
ment is not wholly rational or logical ; it must 
admit and explain the illogical and unnatural 
and erratic phases of the social and legal 
history of man, and explain this by universal 
history of the broadest and most detailed type ; 
and besides gauge, and attach due credit to, 
individual and racial psychology and recognise 
the efficacy of effort in the shaping and develop- 
ment of culture through that of the law. 

Dr. Berolzheimer also is a Neo- Hegelian 
and an advocate of the Hegelian “ Culture 
Sitaab” like Kohler, hut his sentiments are more 
conseTVhtive than Kohler’s. He deprecates 
Kohler’s view of legal and economic institu- 
tions as oohstahtiy shifting, " as iacking all 
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pqints of arrest which deprives his philosophy 
of practical application ” Phis is due, Dr. 
Berolzheimer thinks, to Kohler placing too much 
reliance and emphasis on legal ethno logy 
and universal history and giving too much 
prominence to the shifting manifestations of 
cultural forces. The function of the human 
will in moulding this evolution. Dr. Berolzhei- 
mer thinks, is no doubt recognized, but 
Kohler’s recognition of it is inadequate ; for 
the cultural forces behind evolution become, 
through the interference atid interpenetration 
of the human will, more artificial than natural 
forces, and a fuller appreciation of this would 
incline one to adopt a more practical attitude 
of encouraging active efforts towards ameliora- 
tion of the Law than Kohler’s whose teleology 
is rather quietistic than assertive. ’ Apparently 
Dr. Berolzheimer would like to strengthen, even 
more than Kohler, the position of the State, 
the legislator, and the Law and justify obedi- 
ence to them as they are, for the sake of their 
practical efficiency and stability, by discourag- 
ing their constant criticism by reference to the 

1 Woi'lcVs legal philosophies, p. 427, 

See Kocourek’s estimate of the difference between Kohler and 
Berolzheimer at p. xix of vol. xii of Legal Philosophy series ; — ** For him 
(Berolzheimer) Philosophy of Law is not merely an explanation of 
cultural phenomena —the posseacsion of enlightened minds, the ideolo- 
gical counterpart which letiects but does not participate in the infinite 
multiplicity and variability of life ” (as Kohler seems to take it) — but is 
a tangible objective and effective instrument which may be applied to; 
the problems of society. 
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philosophical test of culture. Dr, Berolzheinser 
is Kohler with a double dose of Wolff and 
Neitzche superadded, which accentuates his 
Germanic support of “ powers that be.” 

German Neo* Hegelianism has also found 
many adherents in Italy, notably Croce ; and all 
Neo- Hegelians are agreed on its two fundamen- 
tal ideas of pantheism and evoli^tion, and the 
substitution of generalisation from facts in place 
of deductive reasoning or dialectics for the as- 
certainment of the actual stages of the evolu- 
tionary pa th in the history of societies and laws. 
Nevertheless the evolution of the Neo- Hegelians Neo-Hegeiia- 
is not that of Darwin ; for it is a rational wanism. 
process and not simply fortuitous, or even 
mechanical or positivistic. Though not un- 
folding with a logical necessity along 
universally determinate lines it is yet governed 
by a transcedental reality or principle which 
supplies a moral unity to the changing pheno- 
mena of evolution- -a permanent energy and 
an eternal life as the common back ground 
actively directing the motion of the particulars 
and giving them a meaning or purpose. 

Evolution is thus a rational process guided by 
a sort of unconscious intelligence (and not by 
a mental process like our own as attributed to 
Divinity by the scholastics). The rationality 
and regularity of the process is perceived and 
valued only by taking account of long periods 
of universal history and by eliminating the 
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vasriety of illogical and regressive pathological 
elements which often and from time to time 
temporarily appear to disturb the main cur- 
rent. Their appearance only makes the cause 
of evolution more complex and variable, renders 
scientific and historic study of particulars 
necessary, but can not shake the sturdy 
optimism of, Neo- Hegelian philosophy, for 
ultimately reason always conquers. 

You must have by this time not failed to 
observe how Neo-Kantianism and Neo- Hege- 
lianism form progressive phases of transcenden- 
talism and idealism descending towards 
realism, of rationalism to wards empiricism, 
of philosophy and deduction towards history 
and scientific induction, of abstr act apriori 
thought towards concrete ex- poster iori facts, 
and of immutable and universal reality towards 
changing and evolutionary particulars. Philo- 
sophy without giving up the claim, as its birth 
right, to the fundamental truths of existence 
now seeks to find their core ob iration and 
fulfilment in and through the changing details 
of experience ; its former tendency towards 
proud isolation has now happily given way to 
the broader synthetic view of things which 
looks upon the fundamental essences and their 
particular products or manifestations as in- 
despensable complements for the appreciatipn. 
of the reality that comprises both. Philosophy ' 
and History have come to shake hands 
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combine with each other ; for the truth is reccJg- 
nised that equally as philosophy has got to 
support itself by the facts of history, the 
latter must be read and interpreted in the 
light of philosophy in order that they may 
have an intelligible meaning and coherence. 

But even here, even in the readiness of the 
sociological and social philosophical schools 
(in their latest developments), with greater 
catholicity than was ever evinced in the in- 
dividualistic eras, to recognize the value and 
importance of each other’s services, there was 
yet a perceptible, though much attenuated, 
element, touch, or spirit of mutual exclusion or 
isolation in as much as the sociological school 
proper (the empirical sociological schools of 
all shades discussed in the last lecture) assumed 
that the real essence and substantial part of 
Jurisprudence must rest on generalisations from 
facts gathered by research into present and 
historical forms of life, society and laws, 
and that true and valid philosophy only 
demanded that the generalisations of the 
sciences should attain the maximum degree of 
finality an I universality. Witli them Philo- philosophy 
Sophy was only the science of sciences and th* 

consisted of the ultimate generalisations of the po“‘'Usts. 
sciences, unified under the final inductive 
generaiisatidn of them all and tu one 

universal uil embracing principle. There Was 
the cdovictioh still persisting that the psychiG 
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ptfeaomena and forces were derivatives of the 
physical ; and the conscious and voluntary 
effort and progress of man, however apparently 
distinguishable from the natural evolutionary 
forces and their reactions, was really of the same 
type as the latter; their adaptations were 
different not in kind but in degree ; psychic 
and social forces and adaptations were only 
more efficient, and their accompanying cons- 
ciousness and intelligence (like the appearance 
of light when the heat is sufficiently increased) 
indicated only the high degree of the efficiency 
attained. Physical, biological, and psycholo- 
gical forces were all treated as branches of the 
natural forces, and though the biological 
Physical and fo^ces had come to be treated as a different, 
advanced and special type of natural force, 
the psychological was supposed to be only 
a heightened form of die liiological. The 
advance of the scientific schools over their 
predecessors consisted in their coming to 
recognise the great fact of evolution in nature 
and the special character of the evolutionary 
forces behind it. It was the advance of the 
conception of life and society from the 
mechanical to the liiological, from the static 
to the dynamic, view ; — the recognition of 
an active, assertive, and creative principle 
subsisting within the living body “ willing ” 
to live by controlling the opposing forces of 
nature; whereas formerly it was regarded as a:i 
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mere product of mechanical forces operating 
on a particularly well adjusted instrument 
(the body). This indicated the broader attitude 
of the modern scientists and their readiness to 
admit existence of principles higher and more 
mysterious than those that they had hitherto 
proclaimed as scientifically verifiable and true. 
Philosophy, the exponent of the mysterious Science as- 
and supernatural forces, had been discredited pmbe secrets 

... o * • * hitherto un- 

as SLiperstitous. Science, now more inquisitive revealed to 
than ever, was prying into these mysteries and 
extending the “ ambit ” of “ Nature ” to enclose 
as much of the ‘supernatural’ as possible. 

This was the mark of the incoming friendly 
spirit between science and philosophy — science 
agreeing to take up the investigation, in what 
it conceived to be the right way, of what had 
been hitherto the monopoly of philosophy 
(metaphysics), but (as the scientists took it) 
mismanaged by its apriori or unscientific 
methods. 

Now came the nex t great advance. The The next 
investigation of the mind — of the psychic forces 
and phenomena — came to be taken up with a investigation 
new purpose and from a different standpoint. “hic’forS 
Those were regarded as constituting a special 
class by themselves and not as mere efflore- 
scences of the biological principle. Just as the 
vital pri nciple had been differentiated, by a 
closer study of facts, irorn the physical* or 
mechanical forc^^; on the eve of the era of the 
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organic conception of life and society, so the 
psychic forces were now, by a closer and more 
intimate study of experimental psychology, 
differentiated from the organic or biological ; 
and this introduced the higher psychological 
conception of the Law and society which has 
now in its turn well nigh displaced the organic 
conception. It had been the fashion for socio- 
logists and sociological jurists to explain the 
origin and development of society and Law by 
reference to mechanical and biological, inclu- 
ding racial, that is, ethnological and ethno- 
graphical, forces and tendencies and to accept 
the psychological factors as merely conscious 
accompaniments of the biological evolutionary 
forces which really constituted the whole 
motive power. Sociologists and sociological 
jurists would hitherto glibly discuss in detail 
the economic necessities, the conflicts and ad- 
justments of diverse interests, the geophysical 
environments, the historical experiences, as 
also the characteristic inherent powers and ten- 
dencies that lay from the beginning in the blood 
of the race for an explanation of the struc- 
ture, the Law and civilisation of a society ; 
and their discussion throughout would regard 
these as objective factors (mechanical or 
biological) of which the psychic part of man 
was the mere conscious recording machine^- 
The distinctive characteristics of the raindji 
the freewill, its power to rise above it^; 
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environinents...&c...were insufficiently investi- 
gated and the insufficient analysis and know- 
ledge of their nature, elements and characteris- 
tics was sought to be covered by a wholesale 
attempt to explain them away as resultants of 
objective biological evolution with a tacit 
admission (borrowed from the philosophies of 
Hume, Kant, or Comte) that their ultimate 
reality was beyond the ken of man. Personality 
was, with inadequate knowledge, identified with 
mere organic unity ; and although society was 
sometimes described as a superorganism, the 
elements distinctive of its superorganic charac- 
ter were not seriously and adequately made 
the subject of a special research. 

But now ethnological biology soon led to 
ethnological psychology. The psychological 
element in man and society, which constitutes 
the distinctive character of personality and 
differentiates it from a mere organism now 
came in for its long delayed and over due 
share of attention; psychologists and jurists 
like Wundt, (b, 1832), Gierke (b, 1841), Ward 
and Tarde (b, 1843) took up the new line of 
enquiry with great earnestness and vigour ; 
and Jellineck (1851—1911) utilised the new 
light thrown by these investigations for! his 
brilliant juristic surveyi ^ ^ 

The modern Psjmhdngicntschool (the s^ 
Psychologieai school) has been aptly called 
the ; jNeo‘$ocrn|m^ ' the ^qpls 
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considered above have been called the Neo- 
Kantian and Neo-Hegelian. I may suggest 
for these latter two other names, namely, the 
Neo-Platonic and Neo-Aristotalian schools 
respectively of the 20th century. The strong 
point of Socrates was his psychology, his study 
of man’s inner psychic nature and of the 
notions formed by it. These notions freed 
from their material particularising contents 
were raised into metaphysical ideas, by Plato, 
which were, according to him, the great final 
goals and ultimate realities of the universe 
all else being unreal ; while Aristotle gave 
equal importance to the idea and matter. By 
making psychology amenable to scientific 
study and thus drawing scientific conclusions 
as to the psychic nature of man which had 
hitherto appeared as a riddle and left severely 
alone in the charge of the philosophers, this 
school took up an intermediate position 
attracting philosophy and science towards 
each other and making it possible for the two 
to join hands. 

The first mission of the new psychology 
was to find the true character and origin of 
the human will and to establish that psychic 
and not biological forces were the real and 
most potent causes of social phenomena. It was 
scientifically proved (i) that the will in itself 
is neither conscious nor unconscious. Some- 
times, as for instance, in somnambulism, wheit 
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by habit or inherited capacities and tendencies 
it has acquired the requisite proficiency, it’is un- 
conscious, and the agent acts without his mus- 
cle — movement being directed by any conscious 
or voluntary effort ' ; (2) that the individual’s 
will and psychic constitution are the issue and 
product of collective life and social forces and 
cannot be studied adequately without reference 
to the collective will and race psychology ; and 
(3) that collective or group will is as real as 
the individual will ; that a group or association 
is a real personality ; that it is in fact and 
reality more than a mere aggregation of indivi- 
duals, measured, as in the cases of the indivi- 
duals, by the powers which the group actually 
possesses of concerted action with a unity of 
will and purpose. * This was in fact the 
socialisation of psychology ; the substitution of 
the older individual psychology by the new 
psychology which was social. What a man is, 
he owes to the union or relation of man with 
man ; and his psychic equipment is a heritage 
chiefly of the psychic, and not of the biological 
or physical, influences and experiences of social 
life through which he and his predecessors had 

^ See Zitelman-lrrtum and Rechtsgeschaft, p. 79. Ward-Psycho, 
logy, Encyclopedia Britannica. 

* See Gierke— Das^deutsche Genoiisenschafts recKt. This 
theory of social will, personality of the society or state/ or the 
corporation theory is, however, subscribed to only by a limited circle 
of legal philosophers led by B^selcr, Gierke and others who may be 
regarded as edftstituting only a brefnch of the Psychological School, 
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passed through generations.' These social 
forces -are essentially psychic, and not biologi- 
cal as Spencer had concieved the.ii. Law 
accordingly was a natural outcome of the 
psychology of races. " The racial con- 
sciousness, consisting of feelings, emotions and 
desires arising from the communal life of man, 
naturally and^ spontaneously produces the Law 
as it produces the racial language and customs. 
This modern psychology instead of regarding 
conscious volition as an intensified kind of 
natural or involuntary redex action held to the 
converse view that tlie so-called involuntary 
and biological rellex actions are the results 
and issues of the long continued or habitual 
conscious actions registered in the organic 
vehicle of the conscious agent and transmitted 
through heredity to his descendent. This is 
how modern psychology puts mind and the 
psychic and the conscious forces above matter 
and the unconscious physical and organic forces 
and makes the latter dependent upon the 
former. ' Not only Law but also Ethics is 
thus based on a psychological basis ; that is, 
explained by reference to the data of the moral 
consciousness — the moral conceptions which, - 
have slowly accumulated in the communal 
life history of man through ages and. genera- 
tions and become part, through habit andj 

Sec Ward Dynamic sociology —Chaps, 5, 7, 9 and ii, 

Sec Wundt'Logio Second Edition, vol. ii, part ii, pp. 533-^36ti'v 

See Ward-Psycfaology-Encyclo|>edia Britannic^. 
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heredity, of the moral constitution of the mdn 
and the society. The organism is intluenced 
by psychic forces till, by habit and heredity, it 
registers and begins spontaneausly to start the 
reflex actions in imitation of what was 
consciously and voluntarily (psychically) 
willed, desired or approved before. It is thus 
that psychology is made to re-establish scienti- 
fically what was hitherto taught by philosophy 
by the apriori method, namely, that the so- 
called natural forces and their involuntary 
uniformity of actions were at the beginning 
voluntary and conscious ; that Nature is, or at 
least began, as a conscious agent ; that biologi- 
cal selection had an inherent and fundamental 
conscious teleology ; and that causality is not 
mere sequence but has at its origin a will 
moving towards a conscious end. The gulf 
between causality and teleology is thus bridged 
and teleology is set above causality as its 
conscious determinant and ruler. Thus the 
fatalism connected with the earlier evolu- 
tionary theories is avoided and the possibility 
of changing the natural course of evolution by 
a higher teleology and conscious elfort to a bet- 
ter course and end is established. The natural 
and spontaneous evolution of the Historical 
sclttJOl isThus accepted and given a new mean- 
ing ; for evolution starts as a teleological process 
and become uext> by habit and heredity, an 

imcOnscious and spontaneaus process ; but all 
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tbe same it is capable of being oontroUed and 
modified by higher teleology and conscious 
effort of the group will, 

Tarde explains “ habit ” of the will 
by his theory of “ imitation.” Associa- 
tion and imitation are besides the two 
psychological processes by which group wills 
are constituted, habits of volition and thought 
are formed, and both continued and transmit- 
ted through generations by heredity. Society 
is thus an organisation which is partly a 
product of unconscious evolution (which again 
may be traced at its origin to cosmic consci- 
ousness and volition) and partly a result of 
conscious planning of the members. It is 
a completely organised expression of psycholo- 
gical forces 

Gierkes’ theory of the reality of group- 
wills and the real unity of society— in fact the 
p.sychological, as apposed to the biological, inter- 
pretation of society — has considerably come 
in aid of the Analytical view of Law as a con- 
scious command. One of the finest expositions 
of some of the juristic positions of the psycho- 
logical school comes from the Neo-Austinian 
camp.’ Involuntary associations and corpo- 
rations the unity is artificial and imposed from 
without ; but in the society there is a natural 

* See Giddings-Principles of Sociology — p. 420 

® See Jethro'Brown-Underlying principles of Legi.slatIon; Chaps, 
111 & IV, see next Lecture. ; , ■ 
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unity, more or less pronounced, which binds thpe 
citizens together to form one combined body, 't* superiority 

, •' over mecha- 

The forces which tend to produce this unity by »>'cai and 

. • j • • 1 1 • . organic uni* 

attracting the individuals in the society to- ties, 
wards each other are mainly psychological ; 
namely, sympathy and love, arising out of the 
consciousness of the likeness of each other in 
body, mind, sentiments and potentialities and 
consciousness of the common purposes, aspira- 
tions and ideals. There are, besides, the grow- 
ing organic dependence of the individual upon 
the society for all that he needs for his subsis- 
tence, work, and enjoyment and for all the 
opportunities of service, and need of sacrifice, 

(physical or intellectual) necessary for his 
moral and spiri tual growth ; and the growing 
psychological recogni tion of this dependence 
as man more and more advances in thought- 
fulness. The more this unity is felt and realised 
by the individuals, the greater becomes the 
solidarity of the society ; and the force of social 
pressure, in the shape of public opinion or of 
legal or political sanction, to keep individuals 
in the path of probity, justice and social good 
becomes not only more efficacious but also 
more socialised, that is, assumes forms which 
are more attuned to the general social senti- 
ments and accordingly more and more accept- 
able to the people ; and this in its turn reacts 
upon the society and draws it together in 
closer unity. In this vy;ay the socijety grows 
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tnto a true living and conscious, and hence 
super — organic or psychological, unity which 
constitutes its personality ; and what principal- 
ly raises this unity above the level of mere 
organic or mechanical unity (that subsists 
in some form or other throughout the totality 
of nature, for instance, in the celestial world, 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms) is the 
superior psychological bond of growing sym- 
pathy and love between the individuals in 
society. 

The Psychological school admits that the 
society is an organic and not a mechanical 
unit or group and adopts all the arguments of 
the biological schools in support of that posi- 
tion ; namely, (i) that individuals suffer and 
wither like branches removed from a tree if 
they are cut off from their social environments. 
(2) The development of a nation is of the 
nature of organic growth due partly to the 
gradual unfolding of its latent capacities and 
partly to ideals, knowledge, and sources of 
strength imbibed, it may be, from foreign 
sources, but assimilated into tlie system and 
not merely mechanically superimposed like the 
patching up of a cloak. The development of 
its law for instance, so far as it is effected 
through customary law, is not mamifacttm M / 
all but spontaneous ; and even in: 

far as it is effected by legislation it is not de;^ 
potic manufacture, for in the making, intei^regli 
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tation and administration of statute-laws tj?e 
state is considerably influenced by the nation’s 
past history and the spirit of the race and time. 
(3) That the state officials are not mere agents, 
servants or representatives of the community 
for they are themselves parts of the community 
from which they derive their authority and as 
such are organs of the social organism. ' 

But the Psychological school goes further. 
It distinguishes the social organism from the 
biological organisms, like plants or animals, 
pointing out that the former is a discrete 
organism, that is, an organism in which every 
component unit (individual member) has a 
separate end or individuality of its own while 
consciously sharing in the {i.e,, national) life, 
objects and efforts of the whole or totality. 
The biological organisms are concrete, for the 
component cells are without any separate self- 
conscious end or individuality. Their exis* 
tence is simply for the sake of the whole and 
merged in the latter as means to an end. They 
cannot individually reflect and consciously 
share in the life and mission of the whole. 
The biological theory cannot explain the psy- 
chological phenomena, that. k, of intelligence 
love, sympathy, de$ires and sentiments which 
constitute the basis of liuman life and the most 
pot^i factors of; soeial; union and solidarity, 
The Psychological th^^^ on the o^er hapd, 
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compares organic and psychological growth 
and rrotes the points of difference between the 
two. The former (that is, growth of physical 
organisms) is spontaneous and limited in time ; 
the body will not grow after a certain age is 
attained and is less affected than mind by 
environments. The growth of the mind, on 
the other hai^d, is purposive, unlimited in time 
and extent, and more readily affected by exter- 
nal circumstances. Social growth is, in this 
respect, like psychic growth and unlike organic 
or physical growth ; for it proceeds without 
limit as far as the latent possibilities of the 
society would allow and is more amenable to 
environments and influences, which are pur- 
posive or easily selected and applied, than 
mere organic growths. The society or the 
State is accordingly a psychic and not a bio- 
logical unit and its characteristic differences 
which mark out its superiority over physical 
organisms are noticable in its internal com- 
position as well as in its mode and limits of 
Justification gfowtli. The justification for laying so much 
nluLwy” stress on the psychic as opposed to the merely 
organic character of the society is that it 
explains the eflicacy of effort towards legal and 
social amelioration. The biological theory of 
evolution, based on the principle of spontaneous 
unconscious growth under the forces of natural 
selection, is fatalistic ; and it discourages all 
conscious efforts of Government by legislativil 
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and other interferences towards the improve- 
ment of society as useless and raischlev^ous. 

The psychological theory on the other hand in 
upholding the superiority and mastery of mind 
over matter, an i of conscious intellectual effort 
over the blind natural forces, opens out a more 
hopeful possibility for organised human devices 
and efforts, like the state and legislation, success- 
fully saving the society from the passive sub- 
jection to biological laws. In assimilating 
social growth to a mental process it points out 
that this growth, in the shape of social, political 
and legal improvements, is not passive but 
assertive; it is self-made and more and more 
conscious and deliberate as it develops ; it 
tends, as it proceeds, to become more and more 
pronouncedly teleological instead of causal. 

The essential differences between the orga- Korkunov’s 
nism and society have been elsewhere summa- 
rised thus ’ : — ^While the facts and phenomena of , 
the inorganic world are invariably based upon ">«. organic 
and determined only by the existing facts or aggregates, 
present conditions,, and those of organic life by 
its present conditions as well as its past history 
and embryology, the facts and phenomena of 
social life are determined not only by the 
present and the past but also by a third impor- 
tant and characteristic element, namely, the 
psychic eonceptipn (born of the memory of the 
past experiences and desires born of that 

* See Korkunov hebry of Ijaw, p. 
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mei^iory) of a future ideal. A mechanical (that 
is, inorganic) aggregate, for example, a pile of 
stones, is inert and depends solely upon its 
present external conditions for its equilibrium 
and existence. It has no fund of energy of its 
own to adapt itself to new conditions like the 
living organic body. The organism has su^h 
a fund of energy which is life and which 
requires for its scientific explanation a con- 
sideration of the past conditions so that the 
origin of its life and its successive phases of 
growth and development may be traced. The 
mechanical aggregate may continue in equili- 
brium for ever if its present conditions are 
undisturbed and conversely will fall apart 
whenever the external conditions are changed. 
There is no natural death for these aggregates. 
But the organism will resist by its life force as 
far as possible the disturbing influences of 
^ changed conditions at least for sometime and 
conversely will cease to grow and live natural- 
ly after a certain period and after its “ type ” 
is attained even if its present conditions are 
not changed. It is not wholly passive but 
assertive to an extent and in a manner which 
can be ascertained only by an enquiry into the 
past history of its internal constitution — the 
history of the quantity and character of the 
energy implanted into it at its birth which: 
enables it to assert itself by self adaption 
amidst and against the external conditiousv: 
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The society on the other hand, combines^ the 
advantages of both and have a speCial self 
assertive capacity in addition ; for so long as 
it holds to some psychic ideal as a source of 
perennial strength and support it will live 
despite all adverse change of external condi- 
tions ; its life or growth is not limited like 
that of an organism, but unlimited. If the 
society can manage to have higher and higher 
ideals of which there is no limit as in the 
organism, it will live and grow on for ever. 
It has no natural death and its self-assertion 
against external nature is more than organic 
for it is mostly conscious and voluntary and 
more and more so as it evolves. The bond 
connecting the different members of society is 
more psychic than physical or organic ; it does 
not require physical contact and this enables 
an individual to belong to different societies 
or to different organs or branches of the same, 
society at the same time. The organic theory 
of society fails to explain the established social 
fact that social evolution is in proportion to 
the psychic capacity of the society to form 
social ideals of the mutual sympathy and 
union of the members. * The psychological 
theory of society on the other hand is proved 
by the fact that the conditions wh ich favour 
the psychic development of the in 
society also develop the social life j and the 
progress of civilisation marks simultaneously 
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theprogress of the mind, as also, the social 
solidarity of the people. There is, moreover, 
another serious obstacle in the way of the 
organic theory of society. Development of the 
organism as a whole is marked by increasing 
dependence of the component cells but in 
social life the progressive liberty of the indivi- 
dual marks thei path of progress of the society 
as a whole ; indeed it is often taken as a con- 
dition of social progress. The psychological 
theory which bases social union on the psychic 
unity of the will of the members is much more 
helpful in explaining and accounting for this 
highly significant character of social progress. 

The great practical service of the psycho- 
logical theory has been its refutation of some 
of the most strongly asserted dicta of the 
Historical school which had, since Savigny’s 
days, been largely responsible for a great deal 
• of legislative “ Laissez Faire ” and inactivity. 
Society is a psychological unit and the chief 
basis of its unity is the psychic ideal formed in 
common by the members of the society as a 
whole. The ideal itself can grow and iniact 
does grow with the psychic advance of the 
members. It is not a type rigidly fixed and 
predestined as in the case of the organism 
beyond which the organism cannot grow. It 
can be improved, recast and remodelled' by 
voluntary and conscious education and train 
ing of the members ; for example, by btinging 
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tliem into contact with other ideals of ij^igh- 
bouring societies, * 

The Theory of Law and legal development, 
as propounded under the psychological concep- 
tion of society, supplements the defects of the 
mechanical as well as of the organic concep- 
tions. The mechanical theory of Law as a 
command of the sovereign, imposed ab-extra 
for the shaping of the society and the regula- 
tion of its conduct, like the manufacture of 
formed articles out of the raw material, had 
been refuted and demolished by the Historical 
school ; and this gave rise to the Organic theory 
which countenanced the Historical theory of 
Law as an unconscious and spontaneous pro- 
duct of national life. But this involved, as 
first forcibly pointed out by Jhering, an under- 
estimation of the element of conscious or pur- 
posive direction— the intelligent adaptation of 
means to desired ends — in legal evolution. 
Jhering made it clear that juridic sentiment is 
not the source but the product of Law; Law is 
made, at least in its advanced stages, and not 
found, or unconsciously formed, for it is an 
agency by which the growth of national life 
is deliberately and consciously moulded by 
putting it undei: intelligently selected envirpn- 
ujents. The making of Law and its develop- 
m^t?are not indeadi pure manufacture as the 
Analytical theory would si^gest ; but still they 
ate the re^lls, to a great extent, of yoluntary 
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andi4eliberate marshalling of biological laws 
for preconceived purposive ends. 

The test of The Cardinal basis of the psychological 

personality. ^jjgQj-y « jg conception of the social will — of 

the personality of the society or the state. The 
test of personality is the unity of will. When- 
ever a group evinces a capacity of acting under 
the guidance .of one centralised and united 

directive will it becomes a real and not a 

■« 

mere symbolical or fictitous personality. The 
personality is not necessarily anthropomorphic 
and limited to natural persons or human 
beings. The Deity is a personality, for the 
element which is the test of personality namely 
will, (which, here, is divine) is present in Him. 
So is a corporation a person. The ‘ will ’ 
makes the personality ; and the nature of the 
will, natural, divine, or social, marks the 
character of the personality which it makes. 

, Law does not create (by fiction) persons in 
the shape of corporations but only recognizes 
personalities where they already exist as real 
entitites. “Legal persons, ” in such cases are 
not therefore fictitious, but realities. The most 
comprehensive personality represented by the 
united will is that of the society or the States 
One important corollary of this theory woulcl: 
be that “ Law ” is the expression of the will or 
command, not of the ruler Or legislator, but of 

^ Or rather, of the corporation theory of the society in which} 
shape or form it is expounded by the Gierke School / 
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the society or State, regarded as a personality, 
expressed through the ruler or the legislator 
as its organ or mouthpiece. 

The Psychological school ’ has taken con- 
siderable pains to develop the doctrine of 
social will, which constitutes the personality of 
the society,* and characterise its exact nature 
and character. The social will is itself a 
growing and fluctuating thing. ’ It is marked 
by the esprit de corps with which each indivi- 
dual subordinates his own will and ends to the 
will and object of the whole body ; and the 
readiness with which this subordination is 
willingly and voluntarily shouldered by the 
individuals marks the perfection of the perso- 
nality of the society. Th e unity of the social 
will is to be distinguished from “ the will of 
all ’’which is an algebraic summation of the 
wills of the individuals ; and the mere fact that 
on particular occasions the different wills of 
the individuals, operating towards the self- 
interest of each, happen to coincide, for example, 
under the stress of some external pressure, does 
not convert what is really “the will of all’’ 
into “the social will.” Jethro Brown aptly 
illustrates this by citing the case of a train of 
horses or a slave gang working together along 
similar lines under the whip of the owner or 
niaster, viihere t heif ysriiis coincide but are not 
uhited into one will no individual member 

■: ff,':ili0;i>ranch. of ■ . :.:v 
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of train or gang has any conception of the 
interests of the whole body, nor wills nor 
shapes his individual activities for the sake of 
the furtherance of the ends and interests of the 
whole body rather than of his own 

The conception of the social will is as old 
as Rousseau ; but the Psychological school has 
sought to advance a scientific explanation of 
the personality of the society and the question 
has since become one of the most points for 
scientific research and deliberation. 

The defective It is desirable here to make clear how 
of^he°& much the new psychology has helped to serve 
schools. cause of legal science and usher in the new 

conception of society and Law which has almost 
revolutionised the older ideas which on 
scrutiny were found inadequate for supplying 
a satisfactory explanation of social facfi^. Tfife 
older psychology of the Rationalistic ^school 
held to intuitionism and the theory of innate 
ideas with a fundamental stock of which (the 
same in all) the individual was supposed to 
be born prior to and independently of all 
personal experiences. That of the opposite 
school held to perceptualism, or the theory of 
mind as a tabula rasa, in which the whole 
stock of ideas was held to be peculiar to each 
individual and acquired wholly and solely 
though his life’s experiences. Both of these 

^ See Jethro Brown’s Underlying Principles of Legislation, Chftp« 


IV, 
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theories were outgrown by the scientific es%b- 
lishment of psychic evolution ; for Wnile 
according to the doctrine of innate ideas the 
mind of the individual was deemed unchange- 
able and his fund of innate ideas incapable of 
modification, the theory of preceptualism 
posited that the individual mind in all cases 
started its career as a blank leaflet and its 
evolution Was limited to, and circumscribed by, 
his individual existence and experiences, The 
fact of gradual evolution of the mind and 
its capacities, from generation to generation, by 
the assitnilation of the accumulated product 
of the experiences, not only of the individual 
but of the race, was not then known and’ much 
less explained by either of these theories.' 

The result was that neither theory could Their failure 
furnish art expilnniatioh of the relative indepen- the'Sltlve 
dence of the individual and bis relatively 
autonoiHous activity amidst the external 
inftdettceS Surrounding him. The sensatibnist 

> “The M^ of psydFAcaf ddirelbphteYit in the individual is not very 
old; For lo% tiMe there hii^ been redogiilsed the transthisslon from 
generatido to geherktibir of a certain antotint of knowledge, fruit of the 
preceding generation’s experience. This Wis as far as it \vcnt. Only 
science was regarded as transmissible. The sentiments and the will 
were not. In any case the mind waa deemed unchangeable^ and as 
identical in all claiist^ of humanity. To the partisans of intuitionism 
the man at all stages of his life was the same. There wis no way of 
modifying his fund of innate ideas. * 

Under the opposite the man had in him something un« 

changeable and identical in all individuals, the tabula rttsa. The psynhic 
development* was litnitedi then, to that of the individual. One generation ‘ 
had no influence upon anrOther*'’ Korkunov Theory of Law p; app; 
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(preceptualism) theory would reduce man to 
a ^s^ive automatic machine, liis organic and 
psychic reaction against external influences 
being rigidly bound and fixed by determinate 
laws and therefore as much beyond his control, 
as the influences themselves ; the intuitionist 
theory would go to the opposite extreme and 
attribute to him an absolutely free will capable 
of rising superior to his surroundings, and a 
fund of innate ideas, independent of history, 
race, or genealogy — both extreme positions 
being falsified by establish'd facts 

' '* Modern psychology which has especially developed itself in 
England rejects alike both theories as we have set them forth. It does 
not admit the existence of innate ideas, at least not in the absolute sense 
in which the intuitlonists assert them. Neither does it believe, like the 
sensationists that our whole psychic life results only from our personal 
facts. 

** Modern psychology holds to the mean between these two concep- 
tions. It recognises that the whole psychic life can be explained by the 
entire experience external and internal, by the individual’s personal 
experience and by that of all humanity, the collective experience. The 
moral life is no longer recognised as simply the result of external in 
fluences, of the individual environment. What the man gets from the 
external would is completed and modified in him by the concepts of the 
inward experience. So too, our ideas, which are by connection wUb. 
the entire development of mankind derived from universal experience/ 
are as regards particular individuals innate ideas, bequeathed by the 
preceding generation. Such a theory has not the faults indicated in .the 
preceding theories, 

** Under this theory man is no longer an. automaton? guided solely by- 
external phenomena. The movements of his soul may be due to cphcep^ 
tions furnished to him by his own inner experience. Physlologlical or 
even pathological facts, special dispositions of pur own organisms^ may 
produce in us independently of eny external ^experience some sp^i^l 
activity of the mind. We must add to these t hose actions produced by 
sentiments tendencies and tastes bequeathed to us by our ancestors and 
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In support of this last proposition, or i^s^Sler 
by way of meeting some of the objections to 
this doctrine, the psychological theory fixes the 
exact character of the so-called “freedom of Freedom of 
will ” which had been often misinterpreted to «corfing 
mean that it, i.e., the will, is not subject to gtoftCy? 
any law, not even to that of causation. The 
psychological theory does not 'deny that the 
will can create, that is, cause phenomena ; but 
it certainly repudiates the idea that the opera- 
tion of the will is not itself the result of 

we can easily explain the relative independence of the individual as 
regards his external environment. There will be no need to interpose the 
opposition between human actions and physical phenomena, no need to 
appeal to any special freedom of the human will. 

“ Modern psychological theory rejects also ancient opinion which 
denied the psychic influence of one generation over another. If our 
ideas and sentiments are product of the entire secular experience of 
humanityi individuals and generations ought to be connected not only 
in space but also in time 

** The psychic life of each generation is only a link connecting 
former generations with those to come. The unbroken bond of psychic 
development through succeeding generations has its source in psychic 
heredity and this theory in fact gives to the laws of heredity an impor- 
tance in all social sciences because they establish a connection between 
each individual and all mankind, past and future^ or at Jeast connection 
with some particular nation. 

All aptitudes, tendencies, physical and psychical are, thanks to 
the laws of heredity, not a product of individual life, but of man^s colleo 
tive life. The modern psychological theory recognises, then, a connec- 
ted transmissibility In the psychic developnieflt of generations and sees 
in the individuann a preeminanVdegre^^ prc^uct of historic and socii^i 
life* The psychical character of this social bon^ w^ combines man 
into communities does, not prevent .the hereditjtfy^ social influence from 
having ^ Human ideas; although they 

are a distlrtcifactor in,^ themselyes the reault of a regular 

sucoessiye flevelOpi^lr ^ ^ith the 

\:.;;.'Korkuhoy'Thedry:t^^ 
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plK4jsposmg causes, like impressions, desires, or 
character. It asserts that that the will itself, 
like external facts, is subject to the principle of 
causality, that is, is a link in the universal 
chain of manifested existence wherein not a 
single fact is an absolute uncaused principle 
but everything is caused by something preced- 
ing it and causes others, according to deter- 
mined laws, that follow. The volition of the 
will is not free in the sense that it has no cause, 
but it is free in the sense that it has a causal 
power to give rise to phenomena. There is a 
form of thought which allows no such power 
to the will and holds out for the fatalism that 
every event must take place logically, unavoid- 
ably, and independently of man’s wills or acts. 
There is the opposite view that man may will 
and act at his pleasure unaffected by, and rising 
supreme above, antecedent or surrounding cir- 
cumstances. Both are wrong as opposed to 
the scientific principle of causation which holds 
good in the world of psychology as well as the 
external world. The first view errs because it 
militates against the Law of causality in posit- 
ing the existence of some force or fatality (call 
it divine will, destiny, or predetermination) 
which must give rise to a given phenomona, i.e., 
must produce a certain result, independently 
of, and even in opposition to, all antecedent 
links in the successton of acts and events, the 
intermittent human volitions and effotte The 
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acts and events, according to this view, of a 
man’s life must come and appear as predd^r- 
mined, however, great man’s effort to avoid 
them may be. They don’t depend upon the 
human will, nor on external events, nor upon 
any laws of sequence of phenomena (events or 
acts), but upon some unexplained external 
force which makes every manifested fact a mira- 
cle. Thus the view does not so much deny the 
human will’s freedom of voliton as the effec- 
tive character of the volition in shaping or 
modifying future external events. This is 
denial of the law of causation altogether and 
hence is scientifically false and untenable. 

The law of causation itself is often mis- The laiv of 
understood. It is merely descriptive, for it lays 
down that given certain antecedents certain 
consequents uniformly follow. The law itself 
is not the cause, but it describes the cause. The 
law of gravitation does not produce but only 
describes the phenomena of gravitation. Argu- 
ments in support of fatalism based on unifor- 
mities,' observed by statistics, of voluntary 
human acts, like assassinations,^ suicides, mar- 
riages, divorces, arsons, seek to make out the 
futility of human volition and efforts against 
what is found by the law of statistics. Such 


- gathered to substantiate this wonderful 

. tinifornjit); in the works of Quetelet--Physique Social ; (1869) R. Greiffer 
(Statistics) ; Knapp— jahr biicher fur Nationalkbmtc and Statistics 
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ajj^uments are wrong for the law of statistics 
is dtily a lecord of observed uniformities, 
resulting from uniformity of the antecedent 
circumstances, of the societies observed. The 
law of causation does not demand a certain 
number of issues or marriages in a year in a 
society but only records that, given certain 
data, as totbe life, civilisation, enviroments and 
motives, operating in a certain society uniform 
results in the shape of marriages, divorces and 
issues are observed to follow ; and this only 
illustrates the universality of the law of cau- 
sation which does not insist on uniformity of 
results in spite of changes in antecedent causes 
but only uniform results consequent upon 
uniform causes. It is the observed uniformiiy 
of nature that constitutes the law and the 
most universal uniformity is that everything is 
an effect of some previous cause, and is in its 
turn the cause of some subsequent result, and 
their sequence is always certain and invariable. 
Tlie operation of the human will is one of 
those links in the chain of causality and 
follows like all others the law of causation, 
is caused by antecedent facts and causes subse- 
quent ones. It is not free from the general 
causal law. 

The modern psychologists lean towards 
the view that the entire mental process of 
cognition emotion and volition is hot the suttt 
total of three different kinds of processes and 
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faculties but presents a unity (psyches) They aw nd- 
distinct from the antecedent physiologicarpro* the nor p hy* 
cesses though of course intimately connected 
with them. In its relations to the outside world 


the mind is both receptive and active ; recep- 
tive in so far as it receives impressions and 
is excited by them to emotion ; active so far 
as it transforms its impressions and emotions 
by reasoning and volition. The vital knot 
between the reception and activity is formed 
by attention, that is, by the selection of 
certain facts for mental treatment.' ” The 


old tripartite subdivision of the mental 
faculties by the associationists, like Locke, 
Hume, Mill and Bain, into feeling willing and 
emotions is thus excluded ; as also the theory 
of the later physiological psychologists like 
Fechner, Mandsley, Ribot and especially 
Lange ’ that all mental processes of these 
faculties are mere psychological reflexes, them- 
selves not productive in any way but merely 
mainfesting or registering, like a meter, 
the organic processes. The modern psycho* 
logical school recognises psychosis as a 
causal agent intervening between physiological 
processes and the subsequent external activity 
of . the conscious agent with a real causal 


* See Vipdgradxjif. Hfetorical Jurispradence. Introducti^ 

37 1 Ward’s 

• See Langei-^Us tra^leted by Q, !Drums f i JoiJ?, 

pup 
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iis^ence of its own'. It is besides a process 
sometimes conscious and sometimes uncon- 
scious so that the view of the older psy- 
chologists that all mental faculties and 
processes are dependent upon cognition or 
intellection cannot also be maintained. 
The psychic phenomena of cognition, emotion 
and volition »are accompaniments and phases 
of the real process of which the most essential 
function is the selective attention towards 
external impressions, spoken of above, for 
adjusting oneself to the surroundings, The 
so called primary elements of human con- 
sciousness, viz., the ideas, as also the emotions, 
instincts, tendencies, which guide and direct 
volition have now been resolved into their 
factors buried deep in the history and constitu- 
tion of the individual and the race. 

The psychological theory thus repudiates 
the doctrine of free-will that claims for the 
will immunity from the causal law. It analyses 
historically the composition, tendencies and 
habits of the human will, including communal 
life and heredity, as formed from antecedent 
facts bearing upon the formation of racial and 
individual ps5'chic capacities and dispositions, 
and at the same time seeks to avoid fatalism 
by holding that human volitions have their 
causal effects on the external world as much 

Sec Ward- Psychology in Encyclopedia Britannica~vol ■ Xxii, 

p. 586. 
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as other antecedent facts. Thus it gives ^en- 
tific support to the position that propdiles to 
recognise and respect the efficacy of voluntary 
human effort, among others, in the direction of 
social and legal development and amelioration.' 
The individual rulers are displaced, as 
makers of Law, by the personified State with 
its group will regarded as reality, and 
synthesis is made by which the correct and 
valid elements of the Analytical, Historical and 

^ The will according to this school is not a special faculty 
separated from cognition and feeling but only the appetitive side (of a 
unitary principle which includes all the three) more or less manifest 
in every mental process. It is present in the process of selective 
attention at the bottom of every cognition ; and free will is really 
the expression of one’s own psychological constitution operating upon 
sensations and experiences. This psychological constitution is of 
course determined by causal antecedents (hereditary tendencies, edu- 
cation, culture, reason, conscience ctc.«) but that is an internal and 
psychical as distinguished from external and physical necessity 
which imports fatalism. "In spite of self-consciousness no action and 
no will can be thought to be causeless. In fact will appears as the 
last link in an endless chain of causes ranging from the immediate^ 
impulses which led to the exertion of the will power — to the remote 
conditions shaping character and circumstances. In this way it may 
be taken for granted that every act of a man is pre-established by 
previous states and events. If, however, the point of view is shifted and 
we reflect on our will as the effecient cause of change and on our 
actions as springing from our resolve, we are conscious of the resolve 
as of a choice between possibilities, and sometimes we may watch the 
conflict of motives which prompt us. in various directions. The 
conception of free-will is therefore a fact of consciousness in 

which we oppose the various influences preceding action to the 

resolve which initiates it. The appeal to reason in the choice of 
possibilities IS perfectly justified and the formula of free will comes to 
mean in substance that men do not follow impulses blindly but are 
normally able to act in accordance with their reason and morality.'* 
See Vmogradbff---IIisioricaI Jurisprudence, p, 424. 
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Organic theories are sought to be harmoniously 
comb^ied with the higher philosophies of 
evolutionary realism represented by the 
Neo*Kantians and Neo- Hegelians. 

The absolute and eternal Law of Nature 
— supremely abstract and a priori — is now 
thoroughly discredited alike by the philoso- 
phical, erapirioal and psychological schools ; 
and evolution of Law, that is, of the concrete 
positive law, is the central topic of all juristic 
speculations of all camps. 

One of the outstanding contributions of 
the psychological school to the science of Law 
is, as noticed before, the preeminence given 
to the group will from which the mandates of 
Law emanate rather than to the administrative 
and co-ercive organisation by which those 
mandates are enforced, if necessary, by physical 
force. The concrete organisation which con- 
*stitutes the State may be very well suited for 
the enforcement of Law but it is not absolutely 
necessary for the making of Law. Whenever 
any association, for example, the church' 
develops the capacity of forming a commu- 
nal will, under a proper esprit de crops 
subsisting in the members, it becomes a 
“person”; it is in a position to lay down 
laws for the community comprised by the 
association. As a corollary to this proposition, 


' C ompare J e!lineck*--Al]geiHcinc Staatbiehre, pp, 329-33 iv 
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or rather by way of support, and as si^^le* 
mentary to the same, the psychological kihool 
or theory also asserts that no command 
assumes the character of Law till the com- 
mand is recognized and accepted by the com- 
munity, that is, is countenanced by the group 
will reflected in the bulk of the individuals. 
This recognition or acceptance of the Law by 
the community supplies what is according to 
this school the most essential element, that is, 
the psychological guarantee of Law, ne., of 
its being obeyed by the community and 
enforced, with the help of this common accep- 
tance and recognition, against individual trans- 
gressions'. This guarantee is psychologically 
more powerful than sanction or punishment 
to make laws effective. Commands not so 
recognised and accepted are hardly ‘ laws ’ even 
if tliey may be occasionally made obligatory 
by brute force on individuals in particular 
cases. Such so called ‘laws’ often become 
dead letters. One important practical conclu- 
sion drawn from these two cognate positions 
is that ‘ International Law T becomes Law in 
the truest sense of the term as soon as the 
association of independenf states from which 
the Lavv emanate has developed f sufficiently 
defiftite ■ groupwill fpt the purpo^, an^^ the 
rules t hem^lyes- are truly expr^lons of the 

;.ppt!i>pai^;JenSiiec]E: ; 
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voli<jons of the groupwill ; and the fact that 
there is no political head over those indepen- 
dent states does not militate against its 
acquiring a true legal character. The Psycho- 
logical school thus represents the inner 
psychology, and not the outer husk or form, of 
Law ; and this is the important difference 
between the Analytical and the Psychological 
school which seem to agree on many other im- 
portant particulars. They are agreed that Law 
is made, that it is a command and is enforced 
by sanction ; but while the Analytical school 
looks to the individual will of the sovereign as 
the source of Law, the Psychological school 
points to the community and their group will ; 
and whereas the former insists on the essentia- 
lity of the compelling sanction supported by 
physical force, tlie latter regards recognition 
or acceptance of the community as the really 
important factor in the constitution of Law. 

Social life, including its legal factor, is 
thus psychologically and not metaphysically 
interpreted by this school, and the psychology 
is racial instead of individual. Mutual imita- 
tion and assimilation, partly conscious and 
partly subconscious, of each other — the sense 
of social similarity — is the mark of the social 
group*. Law (and society and state organisa- 
tion) is traced not to any objective metaphy- 

^ Tarde — Le Lois de l imitation. Second Edition Paris, 1895, 
Cb. II & Chap. Ill, p 46 &65 and 73. 
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sical source, independent of man and his i^<^s 
and feelings, but is derived from his character- 
istic human, that is, the psychic, elements. 

Men naturally resemble each other, and, besides, 
are disposed to imitate each other where they 
do not have a natural similarity. Even human 
reason is largely influenced by association and 
imitation, conscious and unconscious; and 
social consolidation and organisation are 
aided by psychic forces and tendencies in 
man — the natural tendency of regulated 
uniformity of action. 

This racial psychology, with its important Penal respon- 

^ . ... j sibility and 

principles of association and imitation and punishment 
heredity, applied to explain individual human 
conduct and disposition in terms of the social 
or racial, has rev'olu lionised the older ideas of 
penal responsibility and punishment for crimes. 

The tendency lias been set on foot to transfer 
the responsibility, at least in part, to the race, 
to the social life, disposition and conduct, to 
which the individuals are afHliated by this 
new psychology. The individual’s own guilt, 
looked at from this point of view, is consider- 
ably minimised ; and the punishment suited for 
for him is fixed on a newer method with refe- 
rence to quality and quantity. The object of 
penal law is held to be not retaliation on 
the delinquent bht rt^^^^^ of social 

conditions that are conducive 

.jty.v.o 
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N^aw deals with the human will and its 
efficacy is felt through its operation on 
the will. Psychological ascertainment of the 
state of the will is necessary in the prac- 
tical administration of justice, for examples, 
in investigations as to testamentary capacity ; 
in questions of consensus, negligence, 
fraud, undue mfluence ; in case of testaments, 
contracts and torts ; and in questions of 
guilty or dishonest irftention, sanity, &c. ; and 
in crimes, in fixing the right, duties and liabi- 
lities of the person concerne 1. Modern psycho- 
logy, as has been observed before, regards the 
will not as a special faculty but as the appeti- 
tive side of every cognition and feeling, in as 
much as it is necessarily involved in the mental 
activity in the shape of “attention” which is 
nei'essary for all cognitive process. With 
regard to the question of riglit, justice or mora- 
lity, that is, the right determination of the will, 
a question of fundamental importance in Juris- 
prudence, intuitionism solved the question by 
the doctrine of conscience. Altruism posite I 
some natural traits, which predisposed mail to 
acts of benevolence charity and goodwill to 
others, side by side with the opposite self-seek- 
ing tendencies. Egoism denied the existence 
in man of any but selfish motives and sought 
to explain moral action by the theory of 
enlightened egoism (Hobbes). This egoistic 
morality found its most eloquent exponent iq 
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Nietzsche who seeks to identify the highest 
morality with the free and far-seeing^elf- 
determination of the superman seeking his self- 
realisation. Other attempts to derive altruism 
from individual egoism had been made by . 
Hume who introduced his doctrine of Sym- 
pathy by whirh a man suffers by a process of 
mental substitution of himself in the place of 
others whom he finds in misery ; and also by 
Adam Smith who advanced the doctrine of Differ*nt 
of objective (as opposed to Hume’s subjective) th^polnt!" 
participation in the feelings and sufferings 
of others as an observed fact in nature, 
and ascribed altruistic acts to the desire of 
individuals to avoid the pain of this objective 
participation*. A more scientific and elaborate 
scheme to reduce the two sets of motives (ego- 
istic and altruistic) to one principle was laid 
down by the social utilitarians from the bio- 
logical or organic theory of society and life. 
Altruistic habits, they proceed to point out, * 
are produced in man and lower animals by 
biological adaptation tending to the conserva- 
tion and the success of the species. Mutual 
combination of individuals, involving self-sacri- 
fice and co-operation with others, is conducive 
to the progress and preservation of the race 
and fits it for the struggles and competitions 
of life. Altruistic habits thus arise in man 
and animals and they are transmitted as 

S%e Historical Jurisprudence Vinogradoff, p. 46 , 
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unconscious and inherent tendencies in subse- 
querf^ generations by heredity. Modern psycho- 
logy perfects this doctrine by its theory of 
social will, that is, the general will of the 
community, and derives morality from the pre- 
ponderance with which the collective will 
asserts itself as a real force over the individual 
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will. The subservience of the latter, at first 
voluntary or even under pressure, gradually 
induces, a harmony of the two wills when they 
spontaneously and naturally come to agree 
with each other'. This places ethical theory 
on the racial psychological basis instead of an 
ethno— -biological basis. The society or State 
is likened to a corporation, instead of to an 
organism; and the Law and morality are 
founded on the corporate will instead of on 
the organic idea. 

The psychological theory necessarily put a 
check on the then favourite conception of 
Society as separate from and independent of 
the State and on the corollaries drawn from 
that conception. The mistake of considering 
human society as a biological or natural unit 
assimilated to animal societies was clearly 
demonstrated ; it (society) was proved to be a 
psychological and not merely a biological or 
organic unit. The State thus instead of being 
opposed to society comes to be a special, 
and indeed the most comprehensive and 


' Wundt — Ethick— II, pp, 29-30. 
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perfected, type of society, evolved, like Law, 
partly unconsciously and partly conscvdllsly, 
as a matter of psychological necessity ' 
(as opposed to logical or biological or fata- 
listic necessity in which the operation of 
the human will has no effective share). 
There is moreover, according to this theory, a 
happy avoidance of either of the two extreme 
views, the first of which would claim absolute 
autonomy of the individual, the cessation of 
all Law and its organised enforcement, while 
the second would demand the complete merger 
of the individual in the State as in the case of 
the organic structures ; for the psychological 
unity of the members of the society presupposes 
the health, vitality and the strength of the 
wills individual and social, that is, of all 
parties united by the prevailing esprit de corps ; 
and the growth of individuality of the mem- 
bers is as much necessary for the growth of 
the State (as so conceived) as their readiness* 
to sacrifice their interests for the common 
cause. Co-ercion of the individual by the 
State, while not declared illegitimate or ultra 
vires, is discouraged as ordinarily, unnecessary 
or inexpedient. 
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